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AUCTIONS —_| 


HURCH HOUSE, PEMBURY, nr. Tunbridge 

Wells. Choice specimens of Early English 
Furniture of the William and Mary, Queen Anne, 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton periods 
in: China Cabinets, Sideboards, Bureaux, Tallboys, 
Chests of Drawers, Mirrors, Tables and Chairs, 
Old Oak Refectory Tables, Cupboards and Chairs, 
Dutch Marqueterie Cabinet, Persian and Cau- 
casian Rugs, English, Continental and Oriental 
Porcelain, Pictures and other effects.—Auction 
on the premises Wednesday, October 26, 1949, by 
MESSRS. ARTHUR L. RUSH, 49, High Street, 
Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 2772/3. 

HILLIPS, SON & NEALE’S Auction Sales at 

Blenstock House, New Bond Street, afford 
Executors, Trustees and private owners a means 
of obtaining the highest current prices with a 
minimum of trouble and delay. All kinds of 
antique and modern furniture and effects are 
accepted and specially high prices are obtainable 
at present for decorative china, silver, jewellery 
and period furniture. Sales are held on Mondays 
and Tuesdays, and goods are on view previous Fri- 
day and Saturday morning. Cash offers can be ob- 
tained if desired.—_For terms, entry forms and 
general advice please apply: Phillips, Son & Neale 
(Established 1796), Blenstock House, 7, Blenheim 
Street, London, W.1. MAYfair 2424. 

. & F.C. BONHAM & SONS, LTD. (established 
1793’, hold Sales by Auction every Tuesday 

and Thursday at 11 o’clock of Antique and Modern 
Household Furniture, Silver Plate, Porcelain, 
China, Objets d’Art, Carpets and miscellanea at 
their spacious Galleries at Knightsbridge Halls, 
213-217 and 223-228, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Tel.: 
KEN. 2902, 4887-4888. 


PERSONAL 
RE YOU WORRIED with the upkeep of an 
Estate garden? Young couple willing to 
develop such property, rent considered, accommo- 
dation essential.—Box 2155 
RMY OFFICER AND WIFE (middle-aged 
. couple) desire to rent unfurnished select flat 
or self-contained accommodation (with garage if 
possible). Will pay one year’s rent in advance, if 
required. Offers.—Box 2185. 
URGLARY can be prevented if the risk 
warrants a reasonable expenditure. The 
Radiovisor Infra-Red (Invisible Ray) Protective 
System has proved this in the case of the larger 
Home, Factory, Office and Hotel. May we tell you 
more about it?—RADIOVISOR PARENT LTD., 
1, Stanhope Street, N.W.1. EUSton 5905/6. 
FOr an intelligent, reliable Personal Service, 
shopping, bookings, escorts, etc., please 
*phone PARK 7726 or write for brochure to ‘Box 2189. 
ENTLEMAN, Scot, returning to England 
shortly desires working partnership in 
Riding School. Alternatively, will accept em- 
ployment. Has small capital. M.I.H. good horse- 
master and instructor all classes. Schooling and 
making hacks, polo ponies, etc. Accommodation 
for wife and self essential.—Box 2198. 
RAND PIANO. Bechstein. Berlin 71593. 
5ft.6in. Perfect condition. £350 or exchange 
Baby Bechstein or Steinway. Seen near London. 
—Box 2184. 
N THE RIVER THAMES, 16 miles from Lon- 
don. Accommodation offered in Gentleman's 
Residence, 2 large bedrooms (with telephone), 
dressing room, bathroom and own private garage. 
Experienced catering and cooking.—Box 2151. 
USSEX TRAINING ESTATE have vacancies 
for Students in all sections. Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Market Gardening, Forestry, 
and Garden Architecture. Both ladies and 
gentlemen received. Residence on _ estate. 
Individual tuition only. Prospectus (illustrated) 
on application from THE PRINCIPAL, Sussex 
Training Estate, Slindon, Arundel, Sussex. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
1. PROTECTION! For details of a Pension 
Scheme providing a tax-free income equiva- 
lent to 23°% of salary at a cost of only 5% of that 
same salary, write or *phone: F. TAYLOR- 
DOWNES, F.LA.S., F.V.A., Auctioneer, Estate 
Agent, Surveyor, Mortgage and Insurance Broker, 
196, High Street, Orpington, Kent. Tel. 6677/8 
BETTER GARAGE — strong — sound — well 
made, 12ft. x 8ft.. £335s.  16ft. x 8ft., £42 15s. 
20ft. x 8ft., £47 10s. No purchase tax. Delivery 7 
days. Devaluation—prices less 5°, in October. 
Competitive hire purchase terms.—SILVER MIST 
GARAGES (C.L.) Brockham, Betchworth, Surrey. 
Telephone: Betchworth 2391. 
A, BREATH of the sporting countryside is 
brought to readers of Field Sports (88 pages) 
through its many interesting articles written by 
authorities on Fox, Hare, Otter hunting, shoot- 
ing, fishing, stalking, wildfowling, bird life, etc. 
—Send 1/6 for copy to FIELD SPORTS, 5, Idle, 
Bradford. 
SAFE INVESTMENT equal to a return of over 
4 per cent. Sums of £25 up to £5,000 may be 
invested with the Maidenhead Building Society. 
Interest is paid at the rate of 2} per cent. Income 
tax is paid by the Society.—Further particulars 
from SECRETARY, Tudor House, 58, King Street, 
Maidenhead. Telephone 1277. Established 1857. 
Total assets: £1,500,000. 
LL those commonsense things most people 
want to know about choosing wines are in 
the booklet **Two in a Talk—About Wine.’’—Send 
p.c. for a free copy to Dent. 12, STEPHEN SMITH 
AND CO., LTD., London, E.3. 
NTIQUE SILVER. Architect’s collection 
(separate pieces or whole), mcstly Charles II 
to George III (from 5/7 oz.). Small collection by 
Paul Storr, also Hester Bateman,—Box 2191. 
NTIQUES and FURNISHING. A choice collec- 
tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
anilvories. Cut Glass, etc. Inspection invited.— 
WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
Tel.: SLOane 8141. 
STLEYS OF JERMYN STREET”’’ (109), 
S.W.1. Pipe specialists, PIPE REPAIRS (any 
make) MEERSOHAUM pipes, oldornew, purchased. 
B4c! HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY will 
overhaul and renovate your handbag. Finest 
craftsmanship.—Send it for an estimate to 59, New 
Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 
ISCUIT SACK” SHERRY.—Dry, Medium Drv 
and Rich.—Inquiries to MAYOR, SWORDER 
AND CO., LTD., 29, Budge Row, London, E.C.4. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; Personal and Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines). Bor Fee 1/6. 





MISCELLANEOUS 2 sis 
ILL SAVILL AND HIS ORCHESTRA. Rueglar 
B.B.C. broadcasts. Recent engagements 
include National Playing Fields Ball, Victoria 
League Ball, Horse & Hounds Ball and some fifty 
Hunt Balls in past few months. Will be pleased to 
play for your private party, hunt or charity ball. 
—35, Oxford Gardens, Denham. Tel.: Den 2748. 


ILLIARD TABLES, all sizes and types in 

stock. Re-rubbering and re-covering, repairs 
and accessories of all kinds. Prompt attention. 
Distance no object. Call, write or ’phone 75617 or 
65455.—J. PEMBERTON & SONS (SPORTS) LTD., 
(The Billiards People), Low Road, Hunslet, Leeds. 


YILLIARD TABLES FOR SALE (all sizes). If 

you require advice on your Billiard Table, 
our representative will be pleased to call and 
examine. All billiard accessories in stock—cues, 
billiards and snooker balls, etc. Hire Purchase 
terms arranged.—HERBERT HOLT (Northern 
Snooker Champion), Billiard Table Maker, 99, 
Church Road, Hanwell, London, W.7. EALing 
3311 

LANKETS. Pure wool cellular blankets in 

white, peach, blue, green or rose. Shrunk 
and mothproofed 63: in. x 84 in., 48/- each; 70 in. x 
90 in , 55/-; 80 in. x 100 in., 72/6. HAWICK HONEY- 
COMB CO., LTD., Hawick, Scotland. 

ELICIOUS and freshly potted LYTHAM 

SHRIMPS, 4s., post paid any part of Great 
Britain.—From: LYTHAM SHRIMP CO., Lorne 
Street, Lytham. 


RY ROT CONTROL is a highly specialised sub- 
ject and requires expert attention. Consult 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester, 
Mycologists and Entomologists. 
NSURE ABUNDANT FRUIT CROPS. Use 
I.T.P. Autumn-Spring Wash—3 washes in 1. 
Supersedes tar-oil, lime-sulphur and petroleum 
washes. Kills insects and eggs—kills all pests 
including red spider—kills moss and lichen. 
Spray just BEFORE leaf-fall before pests reach 
safety in winter quarters. Harmless to brassicas, 
domestic animals and poultry. Spray dormant 
roses to prevent mildew. Pint tin 2/9. From all 
good retailers.—Sole Manufacturers: INTER- 
NATIONAL TOXIN PRODUCTS LTD., Northwich, 
Cheshire. os 
‘ARM RECORD PUBLICATIONS. Well-known, 
widely used, carefully designed, modern, 
practical forms of record covering Farm Ac- 
counts, Wages, Cropping and Cultivation, Milk 
Yields, Service, Attested Herds, Full Pedigree 
(Dairy Cattle or Beef), Tractor Working, Move- 
ment of Animals, etc., etc.—Complete list on 
application: ROBERT DINWIDDIE & CO., LTD., 
Agricultural Publishers, Dumfries, Scotland. 
INEST DEVONSHIRE Honey 4/6 Ib. Carr. 
paid. Securely packed 7, 14, 28 lb. (free) 
containers.—ASHE, Churston Ferrers, Brixham, 
Devon. 
OR Interior Decoration, Design and Recon- 
struction consult F. PROBYN MILLS, LTD., 
Stansted Mountfichet, Essex. Tel.: Stansted 3389. 
AND-WOVEN TWEEDS and fine Woollen Dress 
Material. Patterns on request.—SPEYSIDE 
WEAVERS, Archiestown, Morayshire. 
UNDREDS OF TYPEWRITERS for Sale or 
Exchange with guaranteed immediate 
delivery, plus a minimum allowance of £5 for any 
old typewriter not more than 30 years old.— 
RUSSELL HARE, LTD., The Typewriter King, 
Liverpool. Tel.: North 1428. 


DEAL for estate or farm, the ‘‘Spearfast’’ 
tubular-frame saw makes for speedy wood- 
cutting. Its rubber grip fits the hand comfortably 
in all weathers, a finger guard prevents bruised 
knuckles, and an adjustable tension screw makes 
blade-changing a matter of minutes.—Made by 
SPEAR & JACKSON, LTD., of Sheffield. In three 
sizes from all good ironmongers and tool shops. 
ADAME J. EISLER—formerly of the White 
House, New Bond Street, W.1. Model Dress- 
making and highly skilled alterations.—102, 























Alexandria Road, Abbey Road, St. John’s Wood . 


N.W.8. MAIda Vale 2605. 
N half an acre and up you can afford to own 
the ‘‘Colwood’’ Motor Hoe, the ideal single 
wheel tractor for all light cultivating tasks.—Full 
particulars from DASHWOOD ENGINEERING, 
LTD., Empire Works, London, S.E.20. 
HEASANTS STRAYING stopped by using 
““Stay-at-Home.”’ Bottles 6/-, tins 14/6, 27/6, 
mention station. ‘‘SHOOTO”’ for tainting out 
rabbits, 4 gall., 9/6; galls., 16/6. Write for list of 
everything the shooting man requires.—JOHN 
WHITE, 14, Robert Road, Handsworth, Birming- 
ham, 20. Est. 1881. 
OULTRY HOUSES, Greenhouses, Garages and 
Sheds. Send for catalogue of our large and 
interesting range.—PARK TRADING CO., Dept. 
28, 717-719, Seven Sisters Road, London, N.15. 
STAmford Hill 9211-2. 
URE SHETLAND Twin Sets and Bedjackets, 
hand-knitted to order. Also Jumpers, Cardi- 
gans, and Children’s Dainty Woollies.—MRS. 
ELEANOR WILLIAMS, 23, Oakwell Road, Norton- 
on-Tees, Co. Durham. 
EVIVAL of old craft. Shopping, waste-paper 
and work-baskets, filower-pot covers, etc., 
hand made from local rushes.—Inquiries to: 
NANCY FRANKLIN, Rush Weaver, Salisbury, 
Wilts. 
HELDON DRESSMAKERS, LTD. Own 
materials made up. Alterations cheerfully 
undertaken.—54, Sloane Square, S.W.1. SLO. 7546. 
TIR NO MORE LADIES!”’ Let an ELECTRIC 
FOOD MIXER do the work. Send for our list. 
Immediate delivery. Twelve months guarantee.— 
JOHN STREAM, LTD., 300, Kingston Road, Lon- 
don, S.W.20. 
‘HE BRITISH RACEHORSE.” The cream of 
contemporary thought on all matters relat- 
ing to racing and breeding; 88 large pages pro- 
fusely illustrated. By Postal Subscriptions: four 
issues each year (July, Sept., Oct., Nov., 20/- post 
free; abroad, 25/-. Single issue, 5/-.-—55, Curzon 
Street, London, W.1. 
JE HOLD a large stock of antiques, original, 
restored and reproduction, Bookcases, 
Knole Settees, Wing Chairs, Two Pillar Diners, 
Yorkshire Chairs, etc. Reasonable prices, de- 
ferred terms, trade invited.—_WESTON GAL- 
LERIES, Crossways, Hook, Hants. Hook 119. 











MISCELLANEOUS 

HE ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND ATTACK. There 

is no close season for lumbago, rheumatism, 
sciatica, fibrositis and a host of similar disorders 
—so wage war on them all the year round with the 
radiant heat ofa Barber ‘‘350’’ super infra-red lamp. 
Attack them with deep penetrating, beneficial cur- 
ative rays. Ask for a Barber ‘‘350’’—scientifically 
built, fully adjustable, inexpensive, completely in- 
terchangeable, 400-watt burners. Price, including 
P.T., 5 gns.—Write to: Dr. SUMMER, Barber Elec- 
trical Services Ltd., Bourneville, Birmingham. 


HE GENERAL TRADING co. (MAYFAIR), 
LTD. (Est. 1918), 1, 3 and 5, Grantham Place, 
Park Lane, W.1, a Retail Store, has the Largest 
Collection of Table Glass and China in London, 
besides a large stock of fine Antique Furniture; 
18th-century walnut pieces a speciality. Tel: 
GRO. 3273. 








__FOR SALE 


LAN McAFEE, LTD., 38, Dover Street, Lon- 
don, have available wide variety of Ladies’ 
Brown low-heeled shoes for country wear, includ- 
ing Brogues and Ghillies—on new and attractive 
models. Personal shopping recommended to 
ensure accurate fitting. 
OR SALE, French Clock and Candelabra, also 
Drawing Room Suite, French, 7 pieces. What 
offers?—Box 2164. 
UTRIA COAT, brand new, unworn. Albert 
Hart model, 47 in. full swagger with pockets. 
Seen London. Will sell for £950, being two-thirds 
original price. —Box 2181. 
OLLS ROYCE. Maroon and black, 7-seater, 
25-h.p. limousine. Occasional seats facing 
forward. Offroad since 1939. One owner, chauffeur 
driven. Under 30,000 miles. Excellent condition. 
£1,000. View Bucks.—Box 2182. 
TAMPS. Breaking valuable Colonial collec- 
tion. Superb early issues on approval at one 
third of catalogue price. Reference—Box 1215. 
SUNBEAM TALBOT, 1947, 10-h.p. drop-head 
coupe. Only done 14,000 miles. Owner-driven, 
good condition. Seen Hampshire. Communi- 
cations regarding inspection and offers to Box 2159. 








HOTELS 


A 16th- CENTURY HOME of great beauty, this 
Country House Hotel, in lovely, tall-timbered 
grounds, is surrounded by unspoilt countryside 
of considerable charm. Yet it is only 7 miles from 
Oxford, to which most interesting city a 5-day 
car service (at nominal rates) is provided, via 
golf course if required. Perfect field and woodland 
walks, 400 acres rough shooting, central heating, 
log fires, billiards, table tennis, etc.—all combine 
to ensure a long or short visit of memorable 
enjoyment. Decidedly generous meals, perfectly 
cooked and served. Club licence for residents.— 
Particulars: STUDLEY PRIORY, Horton-cum- 
Studley, Oxford. Telephone: Stanton St. John 3. 


AM the warmth and hospitality of southern 
Ireland. Wonderful food and wines, big fires, 
plentiful hot water and every personal comfort 
in the most charming and cheerful surroundings. 
Short easy journey. Leave London after tea, 
breakfast at the HAVEN HOTEL, Dunmore East, 
Co. Waterford. Winter terms, £5 per week. 
VAILABLE any period. Well furnished, cen- 
trally situated service suite with full board. 
Central heating. H.andc. water. Spacious rooms. 
Overlooking sea; close to town. Produce from 
own farm.—PFAK HOUSE, Sidmouth, Devon. 
ATH. SOUTHBOURNE HOTEL. A.A. and 
R.A.C,. Centrally situated, 3 minutes Mineral 
Water Baths, Pump Room, Abbey, etc. Enjoy the 
treatment or your vacation amid delightful sur- 
roundings, in perfect comfort and with excellent 
service. South aspect. Continental chef; lift; 
central heating; cellar chosen with care. 


LENMORISTON HOTEL, GLENMORISTON, 

INVERNESS-SHIRE. This attractive High- 
land Inn offers hospitality for a limited number 
of clients during winter months. Main bus route. 
27 miles Inverness, 29 miles Spean Bridge. Log 
fires in bedrooms, excellent fare. Mild climate. 
Special terms for winter months.—Apply Pro- 
prietors, GLENMORISTON HOTEL. Tel.: Glen- 
moriston 6, Visitors 17. 

UEST HOUSE with every home comfort, 

facing south with views over common. Easy 
reach shops and railway stations; London 37 
miles, excellent train service.—Apply: THE 
CHALET, Mount Ephraim. Tunbridge Wells. 


[S= OF ERISKA HOTEL. Charming West 
Highland Mansion House on an island estate 
at the mouth of Loch Crear. Road bridge to 
mainland. Every comfort and convenience for 
a long or short visit. Magnificent loch and 
mountain scenery. Farm produce. Sea fishing. 
Boating. Bathing. Brochure and tariff from 
Proprietor: CAPT. DOUGLAS BARR, Isle of 
Eriska, Connel, Argyll. Ledaig 205. 

AKE VYRNWY HOTEL (Montgomeryshire) via 

Oswestry, Salop. Ideal those seeking peace 
and quiet amid superb scenery in autumn. Re- 
nowned for good food and perfect comfort Own 
farm. Fully licensed. Rough shooting, riding, 
tennis. _Tel. : Llanrhaiadr 244. 


EW FOREST. A few vacancies available for 

resident guests, six-month period Oct. 1 to 
March 31, in well-appointed Private Guest House, 
in beautiful 5-acre grounds in forest edge near 
Ringwood. Greatly reduced terms of 4 gns. p.w. 
incl. Inspection invited, or write for particulars. 
Proprietors, ‘‘BROOMY HURST,”’ Shobley, Ring- 
wood. 

AVENSDALE CASTLE, BALLAUGH, I.0.M. 

Historical association with Nelson. For a 
restful holiday amidst beautiful mountain 
scenery. Golf, Fishing and Riding within easy 
distance. Special facilities for convalescence. 
Perfect service and excellent cuisine. Brochure 
on application. Tel.: Sulby 254. 


T. MAWES, CORNWALL, SHIP AND CASTLE 

HOTEL. On water’s edge, facing South. 
Private baths and suites. First-class cuisine, 
luxury cocktail ber. French atmosphere. No 
warmer place in England. Ideal for Autumn or 
Winter holidays or residence. Terms from §7/7/- 
per week and £6/6/- after October 1. Trains met 
Truro. Tel.: St. Mawes 326. 


























HOTELS 


TH! RETREAT, EAST HILL, COBH, CO. CORE CORK, 

EIRE, is now open to receive guests and has 
a few vacancies for Christmas, 

UMBLERS HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 

Shamley Green, near Guildford. Te!.: Bram 4 
ley 3155. Delicious food, a wonderful cellar and 
deep contentment, all in a perfect country 
setting. Children and dogs welcomed. £6/16/6 to 
£7/7/- weekly. 

INTER in the Isle of Wight. Sandlar is Hotel, 

Seaview, offers delightful single room with 

private bath and toilet, 6 gns. p.w.; also large 
double room with dressing room, 10 gns, py, 
Slumberland mattresses. Lovely views. 2-acre 
garden. On bus route. Good food and courtesy 
assured. A.A. and R.A.C. approved. Brochure 
from resident directors. 
YORKSHIRE MOORS. Newlands Guest House 

and Riding Stables, Cloughton, near Scar. 
borough. Under new management. Excellent 
centre for hunting with the Staintondale ang 
Derwent Hunts. Horses taken at livery. Excel]. 
lent table.—W. PAGE, Cloughton 245, 


GARDENING __ 


Boeres in. variety from a firm of established 

reputation. Examples. Mixed Daffodils ang 
Narcissi, 15/- 100, cwt. £7. Smalls for naturalising, 
25/- 1,000, cwt. £5. 100 in ten named varieties, 
24/-. King Alfred, 30/- 100. Tulips, mixed, 14/- 100, 
100 in ten varieties, 22/6. Fantasy (Parrot), 2/-, 
25/- 100. Keizerskroon, 25/- 100. Clara Butt, 
Caledonia, etc., 15/- 100. Hyacinths, Dutch blue, 
bedding, 7/6 doz. Crown Imperials, 1/6 each, 
Fruit Trees. All kinds for autumn delivery, 
List on request.—ORCHARD GARDENS, Chalton, 
nr. Luton, Beds. 
Frur FROM WALLS. Fan-trained fruit trees 

of superlative quality, 7-15 shoots. Peaches, 
Peregrine, Hale’s Early, etc., 30/-, 40/-, 50/-. Plums 
and Gages, Victoria, Greengage, etc., 20/- and 25/-, 
Apricots and Nectarines, 30/-, 40/-, 50/-. General 
catalogue free on request.—WINKFIELD MANOR 
NURSERIES, Ascot. 

ARDEN ARCHITECTURE—design and con- 

struction. Sussex Training Estate, Slindon, 
Arundel, Sussex. Address inquiries to ROBERT 
A. BRUCE 

ARDENS designed and constructed, altered or 

renovated, by expert staff, in any locality, 
Shrubs and plants from our own extensive nur- 
series.—JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LTD., 
Landscape Department, The Floral Mile, Twyford, 
Berks. Tel.: Wargrave 224-225. 

ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 

Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. Note new 
address.—-GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. 


LIVESTOCK 

LSATIAN PUPPIES for sale. Whelped June 

29. Excellent pedigree. Very moderate 
prices. Inspection invited. Communicate: HIN- 
SHELWOOD, Hethe Place House, Cowden, Sussex, 
or Cowden 3138. 

EES. For honey, pollination, or interesting 

and profitable hobby. Selected colonies and 
really good hives and equipment supplied at 
reasonable price. Catalogue and intelligent 
advice on request.—MORETON & CO., 13, High 
Street, Marlow, Bucks. 

LACK LABRADOR PUPPIES, 5 months old, 

Finest pedigree. Sire, ‘‘Kepp Socks,’’ Open 
F.T. Champion; Dam, prize winner. 12 gns,— 
Apply: KERR, Monkmead, Pulborough, Sussex, 

OODLES, Miniature. Tiny blue bitch, perfect 

pet. Small white bitch, black nose, eyes. 
Handsome black dog, lovely head, all aged 7 
months. — BUCKLE, Wansford, Peterborough. 
Wansford 226. 
































_ SITUATIONS 


None of the 1 vacancies in these columns relates to 

a man between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or a 

woman between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., ‘unless 

he or she is excepted from the provisions of The 

Control of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 

is for employment excepted from the provisions of 
that Order. 





Vacant 
MARRIED COUPLE required for convenient 
house on North Wales coast. Cook and 
butler/houseman. Daily help kept. Own sitting 
room and bathroom. Extremely comfortable and 
highly paid position but first-class references 
essential.—Write with full particulars to Box 2190. 
URSERY_ GOVERNESS required for intelli- 
gent little girl of five. Age 25 to 35. Must be 
thoroughly reliable and fond of country life, also 
be good needlewoman. Ability to drive car an 
advantage.—Box 2203. 
Wantea 
Fi PUcaTEeD LADY requires secretarial position 
on country estate—no objection however 
remote. Fully experienced all secretarial work. 
Accommodation required.—Box 2199. 
LXE ERIENCED qualified commercial pilot 32 
years, seeks position as Private Pilot or 
Pilot/Chauffeur to a business man or company. 
Any references supplied. At present pilot in 
private air charter company.—Write: D. J. 
TURNER, Air Couriers, Ltd., Croydon Airport. 
USBAND and Wife, boy boarding school, 
require situation. Both experienced drivers. 
Man, knowledge book-keeping, gardening, car- 
pentry, electricity; wife, trained nurse, first-class 
cook. North England or Scotland.—Box 2204. 
ADY SECRETARY, experienced, seeks inter- 
esting, responsible country post; resident or 
with accommodation.—Box 2197. 
REQUIRED, position for Lad aged 17. Not 
liable for military service. Fond of horses. 
Has an aptitude for animals. No objection to 
gardening as part of job.—Reply to KIRK, 4, 
Brunswick Square, London, W.C.1. 
HAT about a capable French girl to ease your 
domestic worries?—Write to Secretary, 
HOUSEWIVES BUREAU, Zetland Road, Malvern. 


“COUNTRY LIFE’’ COPIES 
OUNTRY LIFE,” 9/8/46-1948, 3 missing. 
‘“‘Tllustrat-d London News,’’ 1945-1949, 9 miss- 
ing. ‘‘Sphere,’’ 1945-27/7/46. ‘‘Geographical Maga- 
zine,’’ 1935-1949, 16 missing. All as new. Offers.— 
Box 2156. 
3 ODD, clean copies, “Country Life,” 1947- 48, 
carriage paid, 32/--—Box 2150. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


WEST SUSSEX. 7 MILES SOUTH OF HORSHAM 
OLD HOUSE ESTATE, COOLHAM. 460 ACRES. Fully equipped for Dairy and Mixed Farming 


With 50 Loose Boxes and 
1, miles Training Gallop. 


The 17th-century Sussex 

Manor House 
faces south with views to the 
South Downs, and is excep- 
tionally well appointed. Four 
reception, 8 principal rooms, 

5 bathrooms. 
Nursery suite and staff bed- 
rooms. Main electricity and 

water. Central heating. 
Garages. Stabling. Two 
farmhouses and 13 
: cottages. ‘ 
Lovely garden and lake of 5% acres. Kitchen garden. Modern Home Farm buildings where the owner runs a pedigree herd of Jerseys. 
The principal residence would be sold with a reduced acreage. The River Adur intersects the property. 
Freehold for Sale by Auction as a whole or in 9 lots at an early date (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors: Messrs. WINTER & CO., 16, Bedford Row, W.C.1. Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


ON THE BUCKINGHAMSHIRE CHILTERNS 


3% miles from Princes Risborough. 5 miles from High Wycombe. Unrivalled position 650 feet up with magnificent southerly views 


finn mene FARM, BLEDLOW RIDGE 


A Charming 17th-century 
Farmhouse skilfully reno- 
vated and modernised and 
excellently appointed. 
Lounge hall, dining room, 
drawing room, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, ample domestic 
offices, spacious music room 
or studio. Central heating. 











Main water and electricity. 
Septic tank drainage. 
Bungalow and 2 cottages. 
Fine old barn. 
Garages and stabling. 
Delightful partly walled gardens. Kitchen garden and orchard. Arable. Rough pasture land. Two paddocks. ABOUT 21 ACRES. 
For Sale by Auction as a whole (unless previously sold) in the Hanover Square Estate Rooms on Tuesday, 25th October, at 2.30 p.m. 

Solicitors: Messrs. SHARPE, PRITCHARD & CO., 12, New Court, Carey Street, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, and Messrs. HAMNETT, RAFFETY & CO., 30, High Street, High Wycombe. 


HAMPSHIRE—BERKSHIRE BORDERS 


Wokingham 6 miles. Camberley 7 miles. Bracknell 9% miles. Reading 814 miles. London 42 miles. 
= GADDESHILL es 
HOUSE, EVERSLEY 
A LATE GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE in a delight- 
ful woodland setting. 
Three reception rooms, sun 
loggia, playroom, 6 principal 
and 3 staff bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. Central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
Garages. Stabling. 
Lodge and 3 cottages. 
ABOUT 33 ACRES 
Vacant Possession of resi- 
dence and one cottage. 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 2 lots at an early date (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors: Messrs. COLLINS, DRYLAND & THOROWGOOD, 172, Friar Street, Reading. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY and Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, Sunninghill, Berkshire. 


KENT—6 MILES FROM SEVENOAKS 


Sheltered position on high ereuat commanding fine views to the south and west. Close to Village and Station. 


A PICTURESQUE 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
superbly fitted and in first- 
class order throughout. 
Three reception rooms, sun 
room, billiards room, 7 bed 
and dressing rooms, 5 bath- 
rooms, model domestic offices. 

















Central heating. 

Main electric light, power and 
water, modern drainage. 
Garage for 2 cars with 
bungalow attached. 

Entrance lodge. : 
Attractive gardens with paved stone terrace, lawns, kitchen garden, ornamental woodland and heath. ABOUT 15 ACRES. FREEHOLD 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (44,846) 


mo 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. COO... 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


MAYFAIR 3316'7 





STANTON, NEAR BROADWAY, WORCESTERSHIRE 


Broadway 3 miles. 





OLD MANOR FARMHOUSE 
Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Old (Council Chambers, [Castile Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 


Land Agent: Major R. KIRKBY, Stanton Fields Farm, near Broadway, Worcestershire. 


Moreton-in-Marsh 10 miles. 
THREE PERIOD HOUSES AND A COTTAGE 
THE OLD MANOR FARMHOUSE 
, (Six bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 

THE OLD BAKEHOUSE 
Eight bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 
THE VINE 
Six bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 

All properties are connected to main water, gas and drain- 
age; all have central heating and electricity. 
N.B.—Witn each house are garage, stabling and small] 
garden. 

THE FOREGOING WITH VACANT; POSSESSION 
No. 9, HIGH' STREET 
A 4-roomed cottage, with bathroom, which is offered 
subject to a service tenancy. 

To be offered by Auction in 4 lots (unless previously 


sold privately) at the Town Hall, Cheltenham, on 
Friday, November 4, 1949, at 2.30 p.m. 


Cheltenham 12 miles. 





THE VINE 


(Tel. Stanton 253). 


Solicitors: Messrs. CHARLES LUCAS & MARSHALL, Mansion House, Street, Newbury (Tel. 125/6). 





ARLINGTON HOUSE 


Near Chipping Campden. 


BLOCKLEY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


STONE-BUILT SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 


Four bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, all main services. 


Pretty garden of 45 ACRE. Outbuildings. 


Auction November 3, 1949 (unless previously sold 
privately). 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, 
(Cirencester), Old Council Chambers, Castle Street, 
Cirencester (Tel. 334/5); Mr. ALFRED BOWER, 
High Street, Chipping Campden (Tel.: Campden 224). 
Solicitors: Messrs. KINGSFORD, DORMAN & CO., 
Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, London, 


By direction of the Administrators of the late R. G. Corlett, Esq. 


ISLE OF MAN 
Magnificent Attested Dairy Farming Estate well 
known as ELLERSLIE DAIRY FARM 
(Douglas 44 miles). 
Principal Residence with 3 reception rooms and 7 bed- 
rooms, central heating. Steward’s house, 14 cottages, 
superb range of up-to-date buildings including cowhouse 
with standings for 100. Main electricity and water services 
throughout the estate. 

ABOUT 580 ACRES of good arable and pasture land. 
Pedigree Attested Ayrshire herd and the whole of the 
costly modern implements and equipment. 
Freehold for Sale by Private Treaty as a Going Concern 
with Vacant Possession. 

LOW INCOME TAX. NO DEATH DUTIES. 
This is an exceptional opportunity for anyone to purchase 
a really first-class and successful farming estate. 

To view and for further particulars apply to the 
Joint Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 25, 
Nicholas Street, Chester (Tel. 1348), or CHRYSTAL 


By order of the Executors. 
NEWMARKET 
ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
ADJOINING THE TRAINING GROUNDS 
And in a favoured residential part of the town. 
Containing hall, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, 4 principal 
bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms, 4 rooms suitable 
as flat. Good domestic offices. All main services. 
Garage for 2 cars. Pleasant garden. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
To be offered for Sale by Auction (unless previously 
sold by private treaty) at the Golden Lion Hotel, 
Newmarket, on Monday, October 24, 1949, at 3.30 p.m. 


Illustrated particulars from the Auctioneers: Messrs. 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, High Street, New- 





































W.C.2 (Tel.: TEMple Bar 6011). Folio 10,024 market (Tel. 2229). 


WEST SUSSEX 


Near Chichester on rising ground towards the Downs. 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


BROTHERS, Ramsey, Isle of Man (Tel. 2236). 








NORTH CORNISH COAST 
Newquay 6 miles. 
ennai HOUSE 


Having entrance hall, 
cloakroom, 3 _ reception, 


With 4 bed., 2 bath., 3-4 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


reception rooms, kitchen. Excellent domestic offices 


with Esse cooker. Part cen- 
tral heating. Main water 


Main electricity. Central ze 
and electricity. Modern 





heating. drainage. 
Garage. Built-in garage for 2 cars 
Well maintained gardens 
Garden *% ACRE and grounds. 
; ABOUT *, ACRE 





PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD. POSSESSION PRICE FREEHOLD £10,000 (OR REASONABLE OFFER) 


Details of the Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, 
Chichester (Tel. 2633/4). 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


By instructions from F. J. N. Campbell-Johnston, Esq. 
ALPHINGTON, FRIMLEY, SURREY 


In a first-class golfing neighbourhood, about 30 miles from London. 





Apply: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Land Agents, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 








AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS 
Tel. GROsvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


48 CURZON STREET, 
MAYFAIR, 
LONDON, W.1. 





will be offered for Sale by Auction on 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1949, at the CAMBRIDGE HOTEL, CAMBERLEY (unless previously sold privately). 
as a whole 
or in separate Lots 

ae as under:— 

LOT 1. THE RESIDENCE, gardens, grounds, lake, 
woodland, pasture, in all ABOUT 25 ACRES, with the 
option of the purchaser to acquire the newly built 
semi-detached small houses known as Nos. 1 and 2, 
Chobham Road. 


LOT 2. THE STABLING and GARAGE BUILDING 
with FLAT over. 


LOT 3. THE LODGE and garden. 


LOT 4. THE KITCHEN GARDEN with glasshouses 
and frames. 


’ 4 a. 
ae sia! popaanees OENEGEE 
~ {TT 


LOT 5. ACCOMMODATION and BUILDING LAND 
with frontage to Chobham Road. 





LOT NO. 2. 


LOT NO. 1. 


THE WHOLE PROPERTY EXTENDING TO A TOTAL AREA OF 
OVER 3! ACRES FREEHOLD 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. STONE & COWGILL, 7, High Street, Camberley, Surrey, and WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 








By direction of Major Richard Leveson-Gower. By direction of Executors of Frank Hodges, deceased. 
Oxted Station 1 mile, Sevenoaks 9 miles, London 21 miles. One mile from Ashby-de-la-Zouch Station. Adjoining a Golf Course. 
DETILLENS, LIMPSFIELD ROTHERWOOD, ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH 
A Tudor Residence with An exceptionally well 
Queen Anne Facade. appointed Residence in 


i : i ak alae first-rate order and 
Four reception, 5 principal standing in nicely wooded 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, gardens and grounds. 
servants’ bedroom, offices. 
Central heating, all main 
services, 


Three reception rooms, 5 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 
staff bedrooms and bath- 


Garages. Garden of 1 acre. room, excellent offices. 
—or 1 i Main water, electricity and 
A valuable plot of lanc drainage. 


fronting de Tillens Lane. 
Garages for 5, with self- 








Both with Vacant contained modern flat 
. v Possession. of5 rooms and bathroom. 
ial seis i i Entrance lodge. 
Also BUTCHER’S SHOP and HOUSE in the High Street, Limpsfield, with out- 
buildings and paddock, and 6 TUDOR COTTAGES, Let and producing £152 p.a. Fine swimming pool (66 by 20 ft.) having heating and chlorination plant. 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 7 Lots at the Hoskins Arms Hotel, Oxted, Delightful gardens, lawns, hard tennis court, walled kitchen garden, grass and arable, 
on Wednesday, October 19, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). ie. deat Phe Po yg ey ee _ 
Solicitors: Messrs. MORRISON, HEWITT & HARRIS, 46, High Street, Reigate. wi eaten 
Land Agents : Messrs. STRUTT & PARKER, 201, High Street, Lewes. Solicitors: Messrs. GUSCOTTE, FOWLER & CO., 56, Ennismore Gardens, South 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Kensington, 8.W.1. Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





By direction of the Executors of Miss Florence Jenkins, decd. DORSET Blandford 5 miles 
OXFORDSHIRE Edge of a village. On bus route. 


(BETWEEN BURFORD AND BANBURY) 
2'. miles from Kingham Junction Station and Chipping Norton. 


HASTINGS HOUSE, CHURCHILL 


A 17th-CENTURY COTSWOLD RESIDENCE 
(Birthplace of Warren Hastings). 


Hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Compact domestic 
offices. Main electricity. Excellent water supply. Main drainage. 
Outbuildings. Garage and chauffeur’s accommodation. 
Walled flower garden and kitchen garden. 





ABOUT %, ACRE. WITH VACANT POSSESSION ATTRACTIVE QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
, 4 reception rooms, 7 principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
For Sale by Auction at an early date (unless previously sold. Partial central heating. Main electricity. Co.’s water. 


Garages. Stabling. Two cottages (service tenancies). 
Solicitors: Messrs, STANLEY ATTENBOROUGH & CO., 30, Clarges Attractive grounds, walled kitchen garden and paddocks. 








Street, W.1. IN ALL 6%, ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. CHISLETT & RAWLENCE, 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Wimborne, and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (10,444) 





ee 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: 


** Galleries, Wesdo, London. "* 














sel NICHOLAS cee 


(Established 1882) “Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 
1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 





FRESH IN THE MARKET FOR SALE. 
THE CROFT, YATELEY 
ON THE HAMPSHIRE-SURREY BORDERS 
Overlooking Village Green. 


Buses pass to Reading (12 miles) and Camberley (43 miles). Waterloo in 45 minutes from Farnborough 
Station (5 miles). Near extensive commons. 


Originally 
AN EARLY GEORGIAN FARMHOUSE 


subsequently enlarged and modernised. 


Dining hall 27 ft. long, study, drawing room (all South), cloakroom, maids’ sitting room, seven 
bedrooms (all with basins), two bathrooms. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. MAIN WATER. GAS. CENTRAL HEATING, 
GARAGE 2 CARS. 
Attractive grounds, partly walled, including hard tennis court, excellent kitchen garden, orchard. 
IN ALL 2 ACRES 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION ON OCTOBER 27 


Illustrated particulars from Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading. 








BERKSHIRE 


In a quiet position on the southern edge of Bucklebury Common, between Newbury and Reading. 
Midgham Station 2 miles. Magnificent views. 


THE LATE XVIth-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
known as 
WOOTTONS 
containing 


3 excellent reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Large barn for 3 or 4 cars and other picturesque outbuildings. 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN WATER. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 
Really lovely grounds, IN ALL 4% ACRES. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION ON OCTOBER 27 (or privately meanwhile). 


Joint Auctioneers : Messrs. THAKE & PAGINTON, Newbury ("phone 582), and Messrs. NICHOLAS, 
Reading (phone 4441). 
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REGent 8222 (15 lines) 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London” 





Pe 





FIRST TIME IN THE MARKET. 





SOUTH CORNISH COAST 


Superb position overlooking Falmouth Bay. A YACHTMAN’S PARADISE. 


FOR SALE 
AN UNIQUE RESIDENCE 


built by the owner regardless of cost. 


Lounge hall (20 ft. x 20 ft.), dining room (20 ft. 6 in. x 18 ft. 6 in.), study, Aga, staff 

quarters for married couple. Bedroom (1) with door to balcony—a superb — 

about 37 ft. x 18 ft., with luxury bathroom; bedroom (2) about 23 ft. x 11 ft.; 

room (3) with a beautiful oriel bay teak window with own bathroom; vedas’ a) 

about 30 ft. x 15 ft., communicating with another bathroom; bedroom (5) about 
22 ft. x 22 ft. 6 in. ., also communicating bathroom. 


Central heating. Co.’s electric light. 
GARAGE. TWO LODGES. 
Natural gardens, the whole extending to 
ABOUT 16 ACRES 


For full details of this superb property pipe: HAMPTO)D c. s SONS, 
6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W. (C.53811) 





WEST SUSSEX 


High situation amidst delightful rolling and well wooded countryside and enjoying glimpses 
of the lovely Sussex Downs. 
Freehold Residential and Agricultural Property. 
“ EASTRIDGE,” between Bolney and Cowfold. 


Comfortable and _ easily 
worked hous?, equipped 
central heating. Co.’s elee- 
tricity and water. Halls, 
3 reception rooms, day 
nursery and offices, 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, night 
nursery and 3 staff bed- 
rooms. LODGE. 
Chauffeur’s flat. 
GARAGES. STABLING. 
Glasshouse. FARMERY. 
Outbuildings. 
Gently sloping pleasure and 
kitchen gardens, park 
arable. Grass and wood- 
lands. 


In all over 83%, ACRES VACANT POSSESSION. 


For Sale by Auction at the St. James’s Estate Rooms, S.W.1, 
on October 25, 1949, at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. T. C. HALFORD & CO., 30, Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


WIMBLEDON COMMON 


(Close to). High. Gravel. Perfect aspect. 
LUXURIOUSLY EQUIPPED RESIDENCE 








with lovely grounds 
2%, ACRES 
Fine reception suite, 9 bed. 
and dressing rooms, 4 
bathrooms and offices. 


CENTRAL HEATING (oil 


fed). 
GARAGE several cars. 
Garden solarium. 


Hard court. Ornamental 
pool. 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, High Street, WimbledonCommon, S.W.19 (WIM. 0081) 
(D.3352 





By order of Executors. 


ESHER, SURREY 


Excellent residential locality only 14 miles from Hyde ~ agg Corner. 
The Compact Freehold Residential Propert 
“ HALIDON,” CLAREMONT LANE AND ESHER PARK AVENUE 


Halls, 3 reception rooms, 6 
princ ipal bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, complete offices and 
staff accommodation. 
Oak parquet flooring. 
Central heating. 
Main services. 

Ind. hot water supply. 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE 
GARAGES and  OUT- 

BUILDINGS. 
Well timbered grounds with 
lawns, swimming pool, kit- 
ehen and fruit gardens, 
greenhouses, etc. 


In all over 63, ACRES. 


VACANT POSSESSION (subject to service tenancy of cottage). 
For oy by Auction at the St. James’s Estate Rooms, S.W.1, 
n October 19 next at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold privately). 
Solicitors : Siciate, PRITCHARD, ENGLEF TELD & CO., Painters Hall, Little Trinity 
Lane, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


By order of Exors. 
SEVENOAKS, KENT 


Over 340 feet up in a much sought after residential locality 24 miles from London. 
“SEAL HOLLOW HO 
A BAILLIE SCOTT DESIGNED RESIDENCE 


abounding in a wealth of £ 
oak joinery, floors, panel- 
ling and other fixtures. 
Approached by drive and 
containing: 3 reception and 
a billiards room, 7 bed anda 
dressing room, day nursery, 
2 baths and model offices. 
Good repair. Service lift. 
Central heating. 

All public services. 
GARAGE. Laundry. 
GREENHOUSES. 
Delightful undulating, gen- 
tle sloping pleasure, kitchen 
garden and paddock of 

about 5 ACRES. 











FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
For Sale ed Auction at the St. James’s Estate Rooms, S.W.1, 
n October 20, 1949 (unless sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. “CEDGE, FISKE & CO., Hastings House, 10, Norfolk Street, 
Se W.0.2 
Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, , Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.10 (Tel.: 


WIM 0081) & BISHOPS STORTFORD (Tel. 243). 








WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112. 


OPPOSITE WELLINGTON COLLEGE AND 
ADJACENT TO GOLF COURSE 
A SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED HOUSE 





In perfect condition and 
with bright and_ well- 
arranged accommodation, 
seated in the centre of 
4 acres, mainly picturesque 
woodland and a short walk 
from station; cloakroom, 
3 reception, good offices 
with maid’s room, 4 bed 
and staff suite or nurseries, 
2 bath. All mains, part 
central heating; 2 garages. 
Easily kept gardens, hard 
tennis court, kitchen gar- 
den with soft fruit. 


FREEHOLD £7,750 








A PARTICULARLY CHARMING HOUSE on the select Hockering Estate at 

Woking, eg | —— and 1 mile from the station. Cloakroom, lounge hall, 
2 sitting, 6-7 bed, 2 Part central heating, all mains. Garage, and very beautiful 
garden of 2 ACRES. : £7,950 FREEHOLD. 











HawKHURST ~=GEERING & COLYER 23, 


ASHFORD, TUN. WELLS, KENT; RYE, HEATHFIELD & WADHURST, SUSSEX 


KENT & SUSSEX BORDERS 
1 mile favourite village. 
BEAUTIFUL_SMALL JACOBEAN RESIDENCE 





Lounge hall, 2 reception 
rooms, good offices, 4 bed- 
rooms (fitted basins), attic 
bedroom, bathroom (h. 
and c.). Central heating, 
main electricity and power, 
Company’s water. Garage. 
Flower and kitchen gardens 
and orchard, 3. acres. 





VACANT POSSESSION 


FREEHOLD £6,500 


GEERING & COLYER, Hawkhurst, Kent. 
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REQGent 


oe OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY W.1. 





BUCKS 
Conveniently situate within a few minutes’ walk of the station 
and near to Green Line and local buses. 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
brick built, part half-timbered and well screened 
from the road. 
Three reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
| main services. Garage. 
Delightful gardens, well matured and fully stocked, tennis 
lawn .kitchen garden, etc., in all 


iT % ACR 
LOW PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


SUSSEX COAST 
A delightful 16th-century residence, beautifully situate 
near to Pevensey Castle 
Sympathetically restored in recent years at the same 
time retaining its characteristic features. 
Three ene rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
main services. Two garages. 
Delightful old — ny with eaeeetre orchard. in all 


c 
FOR SALE FRESHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,598) 


SOMERSET AND DEVON BORDERS 
On the outskirts of an old-world market town about 10 miles 
from the county town of Taunton. 
An attractive stone-built residence 
Four reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
All main services. 
Garages. Stabling. Outbuildings. 
Lovely old-world gardens, kitchen garden, orchards, 
paddock, etc., in all 
ABouT 4 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT 


(18,606) 








KINQGSWOOD 
Delightfully situate in one of the best parts of this favoured 
locality. 
A PICTURESQUE SMALL MODERN HOUSE 





In excellent decorative order throughout and 
extremely well planned. 
Two reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, model kitchen. 
MAIN SERVICES. BRICK-BUILT GARAGE 


Charming and tastefully dispiayed gardens entirely 
secluded, with lawns, flower beds, lovely water garden, 
orchard, etc., in all 
ABOUT 11. ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


25 MILES SOUTH OF TOWN 
Occupying a delightful position amidst rural and well-wooded 
country at the same time convenient for daily reach of London, 
N ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
Three reception rooms, study, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main services. ‘Two garages. 
Charming gardens with tennis and other lawns, kitchen and 
fruit see, in all 
ABOUT 3 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £5,750 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
SOMERSET 
Amidst lovely surroundings on the southern slopes of the 
Mendip Hills. 

A BEAUTIFUL STONE BUILT JACOBEAN REPLICA 
Four reception rooms, billiards room, 11 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 

Main electricity and gas. Central heating. 

STABLING, GARAGES, EXCELLENT FARM 
BUILDINGS FOR T.T. HERD 
Charming well-timbered gardens sloping to river, 2 lakes 
(one stocked with trout), pasture, etc., in all 
ABOUT 79 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
SUNNINGDALE 
Commanding lovely open views, in no way overlooked by 
other property. 

A COMPACT LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 
in first-class order and with well-planned accom- 
modation on two floors only. 

Hall, lounge, dining room, loggia, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
‘ompany’ s electricity, gas and water. Central heating. 
The delightful gardens are a special feature and include 
hard tennis court, formal garden, kitchen garden, etc., in all 


(18,558) 





Agents: (18,636) 
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POSSESSION 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18.691) 





Inspected and strongly recommended by the Owner’s 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 





1 PRICE £8,000 
(18,635) Agents: OSBORN & AMEE as above. (18,650) 





ADJOINING EPPING FOREST 
Occupying an exceptionally fine position on high ground and 
commanding glorious views over unspoiled country. 
The delightful up-to-date Residence known as 


HEARTS HILL, DEBDEN GREEN 


Approached by a car- 
riage drive with superior 
entrance lodge. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 
Company’s water and 
electricity. Central heating. 
Fine range of farm build- 
ings. Staff flat. 
Charming gardens, inexpen- 
sive to maintain and very 
well timbered, kitchen gar- 
den, paddock, etc., in all 
ABOUT 6 ACRES 





FOR SALE PRIVATELY 
More land up to about 50 acres may possibly be had if required. 


Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 





ON THE RIVER HAMB 
CLOSE TO SOUTHAMPTON WATER OVER WHICH EXCELLENT VIEWS 
ARE OBTAINED, AND ADJOINING A WELL-KNOWN ANCHORAGE 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE. On high oe South aspect. 
Approached by a car- ' 
riage drive and contain- 
ing 3 reception, billiards 
room, 15 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water. 
RICK-BUILT 
ENTRANCE LODGE 
OF SIX ROOMS 
Well-timbered gardens and 
grounds with a profusion of 
rhododendrons and other 
flowering shrubs, tennis 
court, kitchen garden, etc., 


in all 
ABOUT 7 ACRES 
MODERATE PRICE FREEHOLD 
The property is admirably placed for conversion to a private hotel and a catering 
licence has actually been granted for the premises. 
Inspected and recommended by the Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
(18,065) 

















3,MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


RALPH PAY 


& TAYLOR eran 





ONLY TEN MILES FROM 


QUEEN ANNE STYLE HOUSE 
OF UNUSUAL CHARM AND 
CHARACTER 


MOST BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED, 

REPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN 

CONVENIENCE. DECORATIONS IN 
PERFECT TASTE 


Twelve bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, fine suite 

of reception rooms, handsome oak stair- 

case, polished oak floors, exceptionally 
well equipped offices. 


EXQUISITE WALLED-IN 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF 
ABOUT 2%, ACRES 





HYDE PARK CORNER 


Adorned by many fine old specimen trees 

giving an atmosphere of perfect seclusion, 

Spreading lawns, productive kitchen 
garden. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL 
HEATING THROUGHOUT. 
GARAGE FOR FOUR CARS. 

CHAUFFEUR’S AND GARDENER’S 

COTTAGES. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Personally inspected and confidently 
recommended by the Owner’s Agents: 
RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 





SUNNINGDALE 
Delightfully situated with fine open views, within five minutes’ easy walk of the station. 
A COMPACT MODERN LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 


HANTS—BERKS BORDERS 
Exceptionally well situated amidst delightful unspoiled country and forming part of well- 
known landed estate. Basingstoke 11 miles. Reading 10 miles. London 35 miles. 
AN EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE OF DISTINCTION 





IN PERFECT REPAIR AND SPOTLESS CONDITION, Nt a WELL 
ARRANGED ACCOMMODATION ON TWO F LOORS ONLY. 

Hall, lounge 27 ft. 6 in. by 17 ft. 6 in., dining room, 5 bedrooms, 2 ne hl model 

offices, Aga cooker. Central heating. Main electricity, gas and w ater. Gas and electric 


points in all rooms. Garage. 
LOVELY meee lawns, formal garden, lily and fish PS. mt ARD TENNIS 
OURT, a garden. IN ALL ABOUT 1 A 
OR SALE, PRICE £7,250 
Owner’s Fen ob RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 





Built about 1736 and attributed to John James of Greenwich, the Assistant of Wren 
and Vanbrugh. Hall, 4 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, good domestic 
offices. Main electricity, water and gas. Ce ntral heating. Splendid outbuildings with 
stabling, 2 garages. THREE COTTAGES. Old established grounds. Formal landscape 
garden with an old monk’s stewpond, partly a. — kitchen garden. In all 
ABOUT 14 ACR 
SHOOTING AVAILABLE OV ae 1,500 ACRES 
Most reasonable price for early sale, or would be let on lease. 
Owner’s Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 
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GROsvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 177! 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq. 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave Sq., 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 








By direction of Trustees. 


RURAL ESSEX 
THIS FINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
with earlier portions dating from Henry VIIT 


“JERICHO PRIORY,” NEAR INGATESTONE 





Nine bed., 4 baths., 3 rec., 
billiards room and salon. 


Main electric light and 
water. Modern drainage. 


Central heating. Three 
garages. Stabling for 8. 


i eat cua oe 
eR ee ra 
Two lodges. Cottage. 
Lovely old moated grounds, 


‘H G@BGO B 
kitchen garden, orchards, 


] } | EE. etc. Meadow land and 
astaiels arable land. 
In all about 67 ACRES 


Vacant Possession of Residence, cottage and about 84 acres. 

For Sale by Auction (as a whole or in 2 lots) at the London Auction Mart, 
155, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, on Wednesday, November 2, 1949 
(unless previously sold privately). 

Particulars of the Solicitors: Messrs. MARSON & TOULMIN, Universal House, Southwark 
Bridge, 8.E.1, or the Joint Auctioneers: H. W. INGLETON, Esq., Estate Office, Ingate- 
stone, Essex, and Messrs. GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 








By order of Trustees. 


“«SPILFEATHERS,” INGATESTONE, ESSEX 


In lovely unspoiled surroundings. 
THIS CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Six bed. and dressing 
rooms, 4 attic rooms, 2 
bathrooms, lounge hall, 
2 reception rooms and 
playroom. An ideal Family 
Home. Main _ services. 
Modern drainage. Two 
garages. Six cowstalls. 
Ample garden __ buildings. 
Shady old-world gardens, 
orchard, 3 paddocks and 





plantation. 
In all about 21 ACRES 
Vacant Possession of Resi- 


dence and about 10 acres. 


For Sale by Auction (as a whole or in 2 lots) at the London Auction Mart, 
155, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, on Wednesday, November 2, 1949 
(unless previously sold privately). 

Particulars of the Solicitors: Messrs. VERNOR, MILES & CLARK, 5/6, Raymond Buildings, 
Gray’s Inn, W.C.1, or of the Joint Auctioneers: H. W. INGLETON, Esq., The Estate 
Office, Ingatestone, Essex, and Messrs. GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. 





CHOICE POSITION ON 


SURREY’S HIGHLANDS 


600 feet above sea level. 14 miles station. 





DISTINCTIVE TUDOR STYLE RESIDENCE 


Eight bed. and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, parquet flooring, panelled walls, sun lounge. 


Central heating. Main services. 
Garage for 3 cars. Two cottages. Tennis lawn. 


TOTAL AREA ABOUT 8 ACRES 


WEST SUSSEX 


On edge of unspoilt village with unobstructed views of South 
Downs. Near bus service. 


CHARACTER HOUSE 


with 7 bed. and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms. 


Central heating. Garage. Stabling. 
4', ACRES of well-kept grounds including newly planted 
orchard. 
FREEHOLD £9,000 


Particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. 
(D.2291) 





OLD WORLD COTTAGE IN HERTS 
Rural surroundings. On bus route. One hour London. 
400 YEARS OLD BUT FULLY MODERNISED 


Three bed., bath., hall, 2 sitting rooms, cloakroom, kitchen. 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. Garage. 
Large barn. Workshops, etc. 


1 ACRE GARDENS. £3,750. Vacant Possession. 


THE HOME FARM, TRING, HERTS 


Once the residence of the late Lord Rothschild. 
HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE STOCK BREEDING AND 
DAIRY FARM, 500 FEET UP ON THE CHILTERNS, 
WITH A FIRST-CLASS MODERN RESIDENCE 





Piety. 
ta e 


beautifully appointed and with old oak panelling and oak 
floors. Nine bed., 4 bath., 3 reception rooms. All mains. 
Central heating. Magnificent range of model buildings for 
livestock breeding. T.T. and attested cowhouses for 53. 
Hunter stabling. Garages. Six cottages. 114 acres arable 
and pasture in a ring fence. 
FREEHOLD, w.th possession, or as a going concern. 
Joint Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 








Owner’s Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. 


(C.1588) GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 





Street, London, W.1, and R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 130, 
Mount Street, London, W.1 (Tel: MAY. 0023). 











40, PICCADILLY, W.1 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, F 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


. L. MERCER & CO. 


REGent 2481 





RURAL BERKSHIRE. 28 MILES FROM LONDON 


A charming home of outstanding beauty, quite probably one of the most 
attractive properties now available. 


Within the confines of a charming old-world village. 


Fascinating Elizabethan 
Residence of historic 
interest. 
Skilfully renovated and ex- 
ceptionally well appointed. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, dressing 
room, 3 bathrooms. 
Complete central heating. 
Main electric light and 
power. Company’s water. 
“ Aga’’ cooker. 

Two garages. Stabling with 
2 loose boxes. 

Well laid out gardens, hard 
tennis court and paddock. 





Undoubtedly one of the gems of Berkshire. 
FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE WITH ABOUT 5 ACRES 
Agents: F. L. MeRcER & Co., 40, Piceadilly, W.1. Tel: REGent 2481. 





HANTS AND SURREY BORDERS 
In a very charming unspoilt locality. Within easy reach of Farnham, 
Quildford and Basingstoke. 





Well pl d Resid 
with Georgian charac- 
teristics. 


Standing in finely timbered 
grounds approached by a 
drive. 


Three reception rooms, 
study, 5 principal bed- 
rooms, 2 secondary bed- 
rooms. Staff flat with 3 
bedrooms, sitting room and 
bathroom. Main services. 
Garage for 4 cars. Good 
outbuildings. 





Protected by miniature parklands and woodland. 
FOR SALE WITH 29 ACRES 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1 (Tel: REGent 2481). 








SURREY 


Between Farnham and Hindhead. 
Close to Devil’s Jumps and adjacent to extensive commons. One hour London, 


PICTURESQUE MODERN HOUSE 


On sandy soil, facing south. 


2-3 reception rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom. 


Mains. Double garage. 


Inexpensive but attractive 
gardens with pine trees 
setting. 


1 ACRE 





BEST OFFER OVER £5,600 SECURES 


F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. REGent 2481. 





SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


Charming position near East Grinstead. One hour London. On high ground with extensive, 
southern views. 


ATTRACTIVE WELL-PLANNED RESIDENCE 


Three reception rooms, recreation room, 5 bedrooms, dressing room or single bedroom, 
2 bathrooms. Main services. 


Terraced gardens on southern slope. 
FOR SALE AT A REDUCED PRICE 
Attractive barn with stabling and garage accommodation available if wanted. 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel: REGent 2481. 





SOUTH DEVON 
Between Exeter and the coast. 
On aravel soil, 500 ft. up. 
CHARMING, EASILY RUN RESIDENCE 
Well maintained in first-class condition. Completely secluded, approached by a drive. 
Three reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services. 
Well laid out prolific gardens, particularly beautiful in the spring. 
2 ACRES. FREEHOLD £6,750 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel: REGent 2481. 
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», MOUNT STREET. 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


GROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





UNIQUE TUDOR MANOR HOUSE 


Unspoilt, and splendidly preserved. 


LOVELY COUNTRY ON SURREY—HANTS BORDERS 





Close main line station; easy daily reach of London. 


The house dates mainly from A.D. 1602 and 
retains carving and panelling of that date. 


Contains 4 panelled reception rooms, mag- 

nificent music room, modernised offices, 7 

principal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 staff rooms 
and bathroom. 


MAIN WATER. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
OIL-FIRED HEATING. 


Lodge, 2 modern cottages, 2 flats, extensive 
farmery. Lovely 2-acre lake. 
Swimming pool. Hard tennis court. Matured 
gardens. 


Well-timbered grounds and meadows. 
ABOUT 40 ACRES 





Further 57 acres, cottages and secondary residences available if required. 


Owner’s Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 





ON THE LOVELIEST PART OF THE CHILTERN HILLS 


DELIGHTFUL 
“CHARACTER’’ HOUSE 


In charming woodland setting with fine 
southerly view. 


Contains hall with cloakroom, 3 reception 

rooms, 8 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms, 

staff sitting room and up-to-date offices. 
MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


Direct access to golf course. Easy reach of London. 





Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 


COTTAGE AND GARAGING. 
LOVELY GROUNDS WITH HARD COURT. 
BOWLING GREEN. 

WALLED GARDENS, HERBACEOUS 
BORDERS, FRUIT TREES AND 
DELIGHTFUL WOODLAND. 
ABOUT NINE ACRES 


18 years’ lease at a very moderate 
rental for disposal. 








CENtral 
9344/5678 


AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


(Established 1799) 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Telegrams: 
“Farebrother, London” 





MODERN FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 


FIVE PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 3 STAFF 
ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


MAIN SERVICES. 


NEAR ESHER 


adjoining Arbrook Common. 





CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGE. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN AND GROUNDS 


IN ALL ABOUT I! ACRES 


FREEHOLD £11,500 


(Subject to Contract.) 


Particulars from: Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. CENtral 9344/5/6'7'8. 











ae 





184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


KENsington 





LOVELY PART OF SUSSEX 
Close to station. 
DISTINGUISHED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Beautifully built, in immaculate condition and really 
perfect in every way. Standing in charming grounds with 
lovely old trees and lawns. 

Spacious hall, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Very excellent domestic offices. Main electricity and water. 
Septic tank drainage. 
PICTURESQUE LODGE 
Four rooms, bathroom, etc., all in perfect order. 
STABLING. HEATED GREENHOUSE. GARAGE 
for 3. 

Paddocks, fruit and kitchen gardens. 

ABOUT 15 ACRES 
Freehold. Very reasonable price asked. 








SUSSEX VILLAGE 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 0182-3 


Just offered 
HIGHLY ATTRACTIVE SMALL MODERN 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
In delightful rural setting, completely secluded, yet close 
to main-line station and buses. Beautifully constructed of 
brick and tile. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, excellent 
domestic offices. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND POWER. MAIN WATER. 
MODERN DRAINAGE. 
Large brick and tiled garage and outbuildings. 
Lovely matured garden, fully stocked. 

THREE EXCELLENT PADDOCKS WITH BARN. 
IN ALL ABOUT 10% ACRES 
FREEHOLD, £7,250. VACANT POSSESSION 
Highly recommended. Apply at once. 
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23, MOUNT ST. 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


QROsvenor 
1441 





UNIQUE POSITION FACING SURREY COMMON 


Redhill and Reigate Stations within easy reach. Victoria 30 minutes. 


CH NG 





ad ra ARMI 
aes GEORGIAN HOUSE A'PICTURESQUE OLD- 
4 2 floors ge WORLD AOUSE IN 
above sea level w 
lovely views. THE TUDOR STYLE 
Six best bedrooms, 3 bath- Four bedrooms, 2  bath- 
rooms, 4 reception, self- rooms, 3 reception. Good 
contained staff accommo- domestic offices. 
dation. Main averse. STAFF COTTAGE with 
Esse. Central heating. bedroom, bathroom and 


sitting room. 


Main water and electric 
light. Modern drainage. 


Garage for 3 cars with flat 
over. Cottage. 


BEAUTIFUL TIMBERED 
GROUNDS WITH HARD 

COURT. CHARMING ~ GROUNDS 
SMALL FARMERY WITH 


PADDOCK. of OVER 3 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £11,750 WITH OVER 5 ACRES 


Sole London Agents: WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Owner’s Agents: 





LOVELY WEST SUSSEX BETWEEN STORRINGTON AND 
WEST CHILTINGTON 


Close to the South Downs. Pulborough Station 2 miles (Victoria 1 hour). 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


CLEMENTS & PRiEsT, Reigate, and WILSON & Co., 23, Mount 


Street, W.1. 





URGENTLY WANTED BY CLIENTS 





A GOOD FARM OF ABOUT 400 ACRES 
with adequate buildings and cottages. 
OXON, GLOS, HANTS, WILTS OR DORSET 
Anxious to purchase with P » having d d of his S Estate. 
Ref. B.R. 








A CHARACTER HOUSE 
Tudor or Georgian preferred. 
SUSSEX, SURREY OR KENT 
(Tunbridge Wells, Hawkhurst, Uckfield areas liked), 5-6 beds., 2 
NOT isolated. 
5 TO 20 ACRES. ABOUT £12,000 AVAILABLE 
Very anxious to be suited, having sold her own house. 


baths., 3 reception. 








Main electric light and water. 


Ref. Mrs. G EXCELLENT COTTAGE 
SMALL PERIOD HOUSE IN HAMPSHIRE 
Adjoining counties would be considered if not isolated. 
Fishing required nearby or on the property. 
COTTAGE 10 ACRES. £12,000 MAX. 
Photos if possible. 
Ref. Mrs. T. 


LOVELY PART OF SURREY 
WoORPLESDON GOLF COURSE 5 MINUTES’ WALK. 
THIS CHARMING MODERN HOUSE 
Faces a wide expanse of Common in unspoilt country between Guildford and Woking. 


The bus passes the property. Main line station 2 miles. 


SEVEN BEDROOMS (basins), 3 BATHROOMS. 
THREE RECEPTION ROOMS. 


GOOD DOMESTIC QUARTERS. 


AND GARAGE ACCOMMODATION, 


Modern drainage. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 3 ACRES 


Inspected and recommended by WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








QROsvenor 
2861 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


Telegrams: 
*“Cornishmen, London” 





WILTSHIRE 


7 miles Chippenham and Malmesbury. 


£6,500. 2 ACRES 
KENT, 5 miles south coast, near bus service, rural 
sition. GEORGIAN AND ARLY UDOR 
RESIDENCE. Hall, chak room, 4 reception, 2 bath., 
7 bed., dressing. Electric light, main water, telephone. 
Garages, stabling, cottage. Beautifully timbered grounds, 
tennis lawn, kitchen and fruit garden, etc.—TRESIDDER 

AND CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 





BASINGSTOKE TRI- 

ANGLE. 1} mile station. CHARMING OLD 
CHARACTER HOUSE. Lounge hall, billiards room, 
4 reception, 4 bath, 11 bed and dressing, attics. Central 
heating, main electricity, Aga. Garages. Grounds, hard 
tennis court, 4 ACRES; jake if wanted.—TRESIDDER AND 
Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


READING, NEWBURY, 








ORNISH COAST, secluded position, overlooking 

Bay. ATTRACTIVE, ARCHITECT-DESIGNED 
RESIDENCE, with polished parquet floors, oak panelled 
hall, cloak room, 3 reception (one 26 ft. x 17 ft. 6 in.), 
3 bathrooms, 5 bedrooms (h. and c.). Main electric — 
water and gas. Garage. Charming grounds of 2 ACRES, 
including kitchen garden, 2 greenhouses, etc.—Joint 


6 ACRES FOR 


UEEN ANNE RESIDENCE. 
SALE FREEHOLD. THIS CHARMING OLD 
CHARACTER HOUSE carefully modernised and in 


excellent order. Hall, cloaks, 4 reception, 2 bathrooms, 5 
best bedrooms, dressing room, 3 staff rooms. Main elec- 
tricity and water. Esse cooker. Central heating. ’Phone, 








Agents: JAMES LANHAM, LTD., High Street, St. Ives, | lodge, cottage, garages, stabling for 7. Inexpensive 
Cornwall; and TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley gardens, kitchen garden and 3 paddocks. POSSESSION 
Street, W.1. TUMN.—TRESIDDER & Co. (14,206) 


ENT, overlooking Loose Valley, Maidstone 2 miles 

DIGNIFIED HOUSE IN GEORGIAN STYLE, 

2 floors only. Seven bed., 2 bath., 3 reception, compact 

domestic offices, staff flat. Garage ‘for 2. Central heating 
and all main services. 3 ACRES. VACANT POSS 

SION. REASONABLE PRICE.—Joint Sole Agents, 

H. & R. L. COBB, 36, Earl Street, Maidstone; and 


* TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 





ORNWALL. In a woodland setting; magnificent views 

to the River Fal and the English Channel. Secluded 
position, exceptionally pleasing MODERN HOUSE, built 
by an architect for his own occupation. Well fitted with 
central heating, excellent cupboards, oak flooring; all on 
two floors. Six bed., 2 bath., 3 reception rooms, loggia, 
hall, kitchen, maids’ ’ sitting room. play room, Main elec- 
tricity, good water supply. yy ce ae Matured grounds 
“a “profusion of bulbs, etc. INA OUT 2 ACRES. 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD. IMMEDIATE POSSES- 
SION.—Strongly recommended by TRESIDDER & CO., 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,098) 





30 ACRES 

ERTS-BUCKS BORDERS. 400 ft. up on Chiltern 

Hills. PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE RESI- 
DENCE, part dating from 1650. Lounge hall, 4 reception, 
bathrooms, 8 bedrooms. Main electricity. Garages, fine 
old barn, 4 cottages. Nicely timbered gardens and grounds, 
orchard and pastureland.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South 
Audley Street, W.1. (20,341) 








42, Castle St, SHREWSBURY (’Phone 2061) 1, Imperial Square,ye CHELTENHAM 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 


(Phone 53439) 


AGENTS FOK 
THE WEST 
21, Goldsmith St. EXETER (‘Phone 2321) 





HEREFORD-WORCS. BORDERS. £6,500 
DEt'IGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE, high up with 

lovely south view. Three good rec., 4-6 bed., 2 bath. 
Elec. light. Central heat. Stable and garages. Rooms 
suitable for cottage. Peaceful old garden, orchard, 3 
ACRES.—Sole Agents, Cheltenham (as above). 


COTSWOLD ESTATE WANTED 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Land Agents of 
Cheltenham, are seeking for a Special Applicant (whose 








GENUINE SMALL COTSWOLD MANOR HOUSE 
[IN LOVELY COUNTRY near village, between C nipping 

Norton and Shipston-on-Stour. ALL IN PERFECT 
ORDER, MUCH CHARACTER, fine old timbering, 
mullion windows. Lounge hall, 3 reception (one large), 
open fireplaces, compact model kitchen, “Aga’’ cooker, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Staff or gardener’s flat with 
bathroom. Main e.l. Fine barn and bldgs. Simple old- 
world garden and pasture-orchard, 3 ACRES. Low rates. 
a ecg OR OFFER.—Sole Agents, Cheltenham (as 
above). 





S. SOMERSET-DORSET BORDERS 

A PERFECTLY DELIGHTFUL SMALL COUNTRY 

PROPERTY of immense charm, in a lovely setting, 
close village, 24 mls. good market town. Long low modern- 
ised old house of character, 3 charming reception, 5 bed. 
and 2 bathrooms, model kitchen. All in splendid order. 
Main | elec. and water. Central heat. Garage 3 and bldgs. 
Delightful gardens and paddock. 2 ACRES. £7,500 OR 
OFFER.—Highly recommended by Sole Agents, Che Iten- 
ham (a8 above). 





identity would be disclosed to an owner or his Solicitors 
in the strictest confidence) 


A REALLY ATTRACTIVE MEDIUM-SIZED 
ESTATE 


in the Cotswold area, carrying a principal Residence of 
distinction, thoroughly well modernised, with adequate 
bathrooms and staff accommodation, with appropriate 
cottages, home farm and lands. 
Bh 


lute 1 





essential. 


Will owners or their l.gal representatives please communi- 

cate with Messrs. CHAMRERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 

1, Imperial Square, Cheltenham, marking the envelope 

“Strictly Private,’’ where letters will oniy be opened 
personally by the Principal. 





A PERFECT SMALL TUDOR COTSWOLD MANOR 

HOUSE of great character, fully modernised, with 
gardens of considerable béauty and nearly 17 acres, in 
a much sought after district. Three reception, 6-7 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity, central heat. Three 
cottages, garage and picturesque buildings. Just in the 
market for first time for many years.—Highly recommended 
by Sole Agents, Cheltenham (as above). 


A SMALL MID-DEVON ESTATE 
most CHARMING OLD GEORGIAN MANOR 
HOUSE, beautifully situated. Exeter 16 miles. 
Square hall, 3 “reception rooms, cloakroom, excellent offices, 
‘Aga’’ cooker, 8 bedrooms (all with basins h. and ¢.), 
2 bathrooms. Electric light, central heating, open fire- 
places. sepostion’ buildings, cow shed for 12, old gardens, 
Five-roomed bungalow, buildings and 
60 ACRES ADDITIONAL £3,500. A choice property.— 
Agents, Exeter (as above). 








SECLUDED IN THE LOVELY NORTH COTSWOLD 
VILLAGE OF BROADWAY. £7,500 
FINE GENUINE TUDOR HOUSE OF CHARAC- 
TER. Stone built and stone tiled with mullioned win- 
dows, approached by a drive; secluded; lovely south views. 
Three charming reception, 6-7 bed. (4 *h. and ¢. )s 3 bath.; 
all mains; central heat.; very good stabling; matured 
grounds, orchard and paddock. 4 ACRES.—Sole Agents, 
Cheltenham, as above. 
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Telegrams: : MAYfair 6341 
tz JOHN D. WOOD & CO. me 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Within an hour by rail of London. Hunting with the Grafton and Whaddon Chase. 
A CHOICE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF ABOUT 498 ACRES FOR SALE 





4 A BEAUTIFUL MANOR HOUSE DATING FROM 
THE 14TH CENTURY 
expensively equipped in a most luxurious way and in 
superb condition. 


Eleven bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, nursery wing and bath, 
lounge and 3 reception rooms, model offices. 
Central heating. Company’s water and electric light 
First-rate stabling and garages. 

Inexpensive grounds, productive kitchen garden and 
excellent range of glasshouses. Excellent tennis court- 
Lovely old tithe barn. 


THREE EXCELLENT FARMS. ELEVEN COTTAGES. 





Inspected and recommended by R. C. KNIGHT & Sons, 130, Mount Street, London, W.1 (MAYfair 0023), and JouN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


SHARNDEN OLD MANOR 
2 miles from Mayfield. 
CHARMING MODERNISED MOATED SUSSEX MANOR HOUSE 


Containing 7 bed., 3 recep- 
tion, 3 bathrooms. Central 


(51,634) 





POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
ALDERBROOK PARK, NEAR GUILDFORD, SURREY 


London 36 miles by road, Cranleigh 2 miles. Guildford 8 miles. Horsham 12 miles. 
A BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED AND WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


400 ft. above sea level, over- 


heating, own _ electricity : ‘i : 
(mains available on pro- looking finely timbered 
perty), main water, modern parkland. 


drainage. Delightful gar- 


dens and grounds. Halls, 4 panelled reception 





Dutch barn, granary and 


Served concrete Electricity and water connected. 


other buildings. 

Bailiff’s house and 2 cottages with bathrooms and services. Good grazing and arable 

land, water meadows and woodland. Good rough shooting. Main water to virtually 
every field. The whole in immaculate condition. 


by roads. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. For Sale privately or by Auction in November. 


Further particulars from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
(MAY. 6341.) (3,825) 





ATTESTED FARM rooms, billiard room, 23 bed 
EXTENDING TO ABOUT and dressing rooms, 10 
210 ACRES bathrooms. 

at present carrying a pedi- r ace phd : 
gree herd. Modern range of Main electric light. Estate 
calf - — boxes; fine water. Central heating. 
covered yard, cowhouse, Gardens and nicely tim- 
3-unit 6-stall Alfa Laval oo ite tag 
milking plant (tenant’s fix- bered grounds with hand 
ture), implement stores: and grass tennis courts. 


Well-timbered parkland. 





Admirably suitable for Scholastic, Institutional, Industrial or Commercial 
Undertakings. 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 18 ACRES. PRICE £20,000 
More land and cottages available. 


Particulars of the Joint Agents: MESSENGER, MORGAN & MAY, 8, Quarry Street» 
Guildford, or JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London. 











-JUST IN THE MARKET. 
BETWEEN DORKING AND 
REDHILL 


Within 25 miles of London. 
ATTESTED AND T.T. LICENSED DAIRY FARM 


WITH PERIOD RESIDENCE 





Hall, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 4 bath, 3 staff rooms. Aga 
cooker; central heating; main electricity, gas and water. 
Ample outbuildings, 2 garages, stabling. Charming gar- 
dens, good kitchen garden. Ties for 8 cows; dairy etc. 
Arable and pasture land. Two service cottages. 


ABOUT 25 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION. £16,000 


Recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. (22,136) 





VIRGINIA WATER—ADJOINING 
WENTWORTH ESTATE 


Standing high with magnificent views. 


DELIGHTFUL ELIZABETHAN-STYLE TIMBERED 
RESIDENCE 





Easily accessible to London (about 30 minutes). Hall, 
5 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
sun lounge, modern offices. Main electricity, gas and water. 
Central heating. Double garage. Charming gardens. 
1%, ACRES 

VACANT POSSESSION. 


JoHN D. Woop & Co., 
London, W.1. 


FREEHOLD 


Messrs. 23, Berkeley Square, 


22,709) 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
CRANSFORD HALL, 
SAXMUNDHAM, SUFFOLK 
Saxmundham 5 miles main line station. Woodbridge 12 miles. 


MODERN ELIZABETHAN-STYLE RESIDENCE OF 
CHARACTER AND CHARM 





Beautifully fitted and in excellent condition, enjoying 

a pleasant situation. Entrance and lounge halls, 5 reception 

rooms, 7 principal bedrooms, 4 dressing rooms, 5 servants’ 

bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, really excellent offices. Central 

heating throughout. Electric light and power, own water 
supply. 

Modern garage block with stabling and 2 flats. Lodge. 
Delightful pleasure and productive kitchen gardens. Small 
park and meadow land. 

35 ACRES. FREEHOLD £12,500 
Agents: FRANK TRUMPER, Esq., F.L.A.S., 2, Halkin Street, 
S.W.1 (Slo. 4140), and JoHN D. Woop & Co., as above. 

(81,349) 








FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


FAVOURITE RESIDENTIAL PART OF 


BETWEEN HORSHAM AND THE COAST 


SUSSEX 


THIS BEAUTIFUL REPLICA OF A JACOBEAN HOUSF. 





4 


4 


Inspected and recommendedjbyJKING & CHASEMORE, Horsham, and JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, 


In first-class decorative repair. The house stands high, 
faces south and commands extensive views to the South 
Downs. 


Nine best bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 5 staff rooms, billiard 
and 5 reception rooms. Model offices. 


Main electricity and power, and water. Central heating. 
Three lodges, 4 cottages and a flat. 
HOME FARM 
with splendid range of buildings. Hunter stabling. 
ABOUT 124 ACRES, ALL IN HAND 


of grandly timbered parklike land. 
o 


Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
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SOUTHAMPTON 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.LC.S. 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.LC.S., F.A.L 
LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING 


BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.LC.S., F.A.1. 


H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. BRIGHTON 


J. W. SYKES. A. KILVINGTON 





CORNWALL 


On the main Truro-Falmouth road about 3 miles from the important town of Truro. Good yachting 14 miles at Feock and Falmouth. Hunting with Four Burrow Foxhounds. 


VALUABLE SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE WITH EXCELLENT GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
KILLIGANOON, DEVORAN, TRURO 


beautifully situated and containing 5 principal bedrooms, 

2 servants’ rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, entrance 

hall, cloakroom, kitchen. Dairy. Good domestic offices. 

Main electricity. Good water supply. Modern septic tank 
drainage. 

Bungalow. Entrance lodge. Home farm. Bailiff’s house 
with good buildings. Numerous excellent buildings. 
Greenhouses with vines. Garages. Hunter stabling. 
The lands are early cropping land mostly level and most 
of the fields are well watered. The whole comprises an 
area of about 


148 ACRES 


To be Sold by Auction late November, 1949 (unless 
previously sold privately). 





Solicitors: Messrs. JEWILL, HILL & BENNETT, 12 North Parade, Penzance. Auctioneers: Messrs. FOX & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 








“BROADMOOR FARM’’CALMORE, HANTS 


Well situated close to the main Southampton-Salisbury road, about 6 miles Southampton. 
Commanding open rural views. 


A DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


with half-timbered eleva- 
tion and thatched roof. 
Three bedrooms, boxroom, 
bathroom, 2 good reception 
rooms, kitchen with Ray- 
burn cooker. In excellent 
condition throughout. Main 
electricity, gas and water. 
Modern drainage. 
Garage for 2 cars. Useful 
farm buildings. 

Two paddocks and arable 
field, IN ALL ABOUT 
10'. ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 
of the house and 
3 ACRES 


To be Sold by Auction as a whole or in 3 lots at the Royal Hotel, Southampton, 
on Tuesday, October 25, 1949 (unless previously sold). 


Solicitors: Messrs. DOMINEY & MORRISH, 38, Southampton Road, Eastleigh. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SON 3, Gibbs Road, Above Bar, Southampton 
(Tel. 3941/2). 


EAST SUSSEX 


Occupying a delightful position in parklike surroundings and facing south with views to 
the South Downs. 2 miles Uckfield, 41 miles London. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


designed to obtain the full 
benefit of the sun. 
Five bedrooms (4 h. and ¢.), 
dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 
sun balcony, entrance hall, 
gentlemen’s cloakroom, 
morning room, den, lounge, 
sun lounge, dining room, 
loggia, kitchen. 

Main electricity, water and 
drainage. 
GARAGE. WORKSHOP. 
LARGE SHED. 
Delightful gardens and 
grounds, including lawns, 
flower beds, kitchen gar- 
den, fruit trees and paddock 
in all ABOUT 3 ACRES 














VACANT POSSESSION 
PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD 


Apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 





EAST KNOYLE, WILTSHIRE 


Situated on high ground commanding magnificent widespread views over the surrounding 
country. About 6 miles from Shaftesbury, Gillingham and Mere. 24 miles Semley railway 


station. 
TWO COMPACT FREEHOLD RESIDENCES 
ENTERPRISE AND TOWER HOUSE 
each containing 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, kitchen, ete. 
Company’s electricity and water. 
Very pleasant matured gardens. 
Vacant Possession of Both Properties on Completion of Purchase. 
PRICE £2,900 FOR “ ENTERPRISE ” AND £1,950 FOR “ TOWER HOUSE ” 


For further particulars apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





WITHIN THE COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
BOURNEMOUTH 


In a picturesque village close to the River Stour and enjoying excellent boating and yachting 
facilities. About 44 miles from the centre of Bournemouth. 
To be Sold. This charming old House of Character, part of which is reputed 


to be some 300 years old but now modernised, in excellent condition 
throughout. 


Four bedrooms, 2 dressing 

rooms, bathroom. Drawing 

and dining rooms, both with 

heavy beamed ceilings. 

Roomy hall, cloaks, ante- 

room, kitchen and good 
offices. 

Main water, gas and elec- 
tricity. 

Garage. Store sheds. 


Well matured gardens part- 

ly walled, including lawn, 

rockery, shrubs, small or- 

chard and kitchen garden, 

etc. The whole covering an 
area of nearly 





Sis St Ota Ee ae Make 
ONE ACRE 
PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth 





BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST 


34 miles from a main line station. 12 miles from Bournemouth. 
DELIGHTFUL 17TH-CENTURY FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 
Reputed to have been at one time an old smugglers’ clearing house. 

Five bedrooms, 2  bath- 
rooms, lounge, studio, din- : | 
ing room, 2 smaller rooms 
used as study and library 
kitchen with Ideal boiler. 
Main water. Calor gas 
cooking and lighting. Mod- 
ern drainage. 
Workshop, potting shed, 
peat house. 
Well-arranged gardens and 
grounds including lawns, 
herbaceous borders, orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, 
fiuit trees, productive kit- 
chen garden and paddock. 
The whole comprising an 
area of ABOUT 6 ACRES 





PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth 





SALE, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1949, AT 10.30 A.M. 
By direction of Mrs. H. C. Compton. 


DEMOLITION SALE 


MINSTEAD MANOR HOUSE, MINSTEAD MANOR ESTATE, 
NEAR LYNDHURST, HAMPSHIRE 


About 2 miles from the village and approached from the Lyndhurst-Cadnam road, and by 
the secondary entrance on the Lyndhurst-Minstead road. 
FIXTURES, FITTINGS and FABRIC OF THE MANSION and OUTBUILDINGS 
FOR DEMOLITION 
(to be offered in lots) 
comprising: 
mahogany, pine and deal doors; window sashes and glass: oak and hardwood flooring; 
stone flagging in and around the exterior of the house; central heating boiler and copper 
tank; the Crossley oil engine, dynamo and equipment: oak and hardwood staircases; 
stone plinth and copings; cupboards and oak bookcases; three strong-room doors; 
lead, soil and waste pipes; 
about 100 feet Hamhill stone balustrading. 
A LARGE QUANTITY OF LEAD ON THE ROOF 
including some silver lead, together with a large quantity of BRICKS, SLATES and 
TIMBER, forming the fabric or shell of the house, together with sheds and the various 
outbuildings. 
ON VIEW ONE WEEK PRIOR TO THE DATE OF SALE 
Land Agent: A. C. WILLIAMS, Esq., F.S.I., 16, West Borough, Wimborne, Dorset. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





Bournemouth 6800 
(6 lines) 


44-52 OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 
(12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telegrams: 
*“‘Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 
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Bog HARRODS ae 


Telegrams: 


«* Esta’e, Harrods, London” 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 West Byfleet 


and Haslemere 


SOUTH DOWNS c.3 


DISTINCTIVE RESIDENCE IN THE MARKET FOR THE FIRST TIME 


Unrivalled situation with extensive views, convenient to 
old-world town. 





Hall, 4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bath- 
rooms. Main drainage. Co.’s electric light and water. 


Entrance lodge. Garage 3 cars. Useful outbuildings. 


Lovely gardens inexpensive to maintain. Lawns, rockeries, 
woodlands. 


IN ALL ABOUT 6 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected and strongly recommended. 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
S.W.1 (KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). 








CHARMING PART OF BERKS  ¢.3 BANBURY—FIVE MILES -~ c.2 | OXSHOTT WOODS & COMMONS c.2 


Convenient to a picturesque village, about 6 miles from M ; : f % Beautiful position with views to Leith Hill. 
Maidenhead. In a beautiful situation; only 14 miles from a famous golf 
course. 
ATTRACTIVE TUDOR RESIDENCE ENJOYING — WELL-EQUIPPED MODERN HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL VIEWS 


TYPICAL ENGLISH COUNTRY HOME 
Comprising 3 reception rooms, 8 best bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 3 maids’ bedrooms, maids’ bathroom, etc. 
Excellent water. Electricity. Complete central heating 
throughout. 

GARAGE, STABLING. 

FARMERY. LODGE. 

TWO COTTAGES. 


INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS 












: ec Two hard tennis courts. Swimming pool. Orchard and an : 
Accommodation on two floors. area of arable and pastureland. Sitting hall, 2 very large reception rooms, 3 best bedrooms, 





Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 2 om nae crn wt > me por rs 
Co.’s electric light, gas and water. Garage. Chauffeur’s IN ALL ABOUT 60 ACRES Pe. - = Ree vetoes pres i resaaee xp 
flat, stabling and other useful outbuildings. Central heating. Garage (2). Delightfui landscape garden of 
Grounds laid out with tennis and croquet lawns, productive PRICE FREEHOLD £13,000 ABOUT ONE ACRE 
kitchen garden, meadowland. 
IN ALL ABOUT 101, ACRES Vacant Possession of the whole. FREEHOLD £8,750. VACANT POSSESSION 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(Tel.: KENsington 1490. Eatn. 807). 


. — . , Inspected and strongly recommended by Sole Agents: 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 


(Tel.: KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). (KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 








35 MINS. SOUTH BY BRIGHTON 
TRAINS c.l COBHAM c.2 


A very lovely situation in beautiful country. 
PICTURESQUE COTTAGE STYLE RESIDENCE 
part dating back some 500 years with oak beams and 

timbers and other characteristic features. COUNTRY COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 


SURREY—£7,000 c.l 


FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 15 ACRES 


Near open commons and only 14 miles from station. A Warm and Comfortable House in Lovely Garden. 


Three reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, 1 dressing room, 


bathroom, ete. 


MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING THROUGH- 
OUT. 


TWO GARAGES. 


Delightful grounds of 





Za 


ABOUT 2 ACRES Three reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, dressing room, bath- 
Three reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Co.'s 


room. Central heating, basins (h. and c.). Company’s 
Services. Garage for two. Stabling for two. Good grass. 








electricity and power. Main water. Cesspool drainage. Cottage (let) 

Garage and useful outhouses. Ce a VARY CeSemeneie ABOUT 15 ACRES 
ate penta = Ge , including 1 acre garden, partly walled orchard, good 
Easily kept up and — ———_ pomnaties pond and Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS LTD., paddock and 8 acre meadow. 

good grass orchard, 24.28 ee poane v8 Sur : i aa Mo) 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 34-36, er : mp eee S.W.1 (Tel.: VACANT Ais nein “ee 
Sole Agents: HArRops LTp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, +Neungton 1490, Hatn. 809). HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (Tel.: KENsington 1490. Extn. 810). S.W.1. (Te.: KENsington 1490, Extn. 810). 





ESSEX c.4 WALTON HEATH Col 


About 20 miles from London. Excellent train service. Handy for the station. Distant views to the Grand Stand at Epsom. 


EXCELLENT CORN AND STOCK FARM, WITH ATTRACTIVE 17TH- 


FASCINATING, COMPACT, LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 
CENTURY RESIDENCE 


with entrance hall, 2 large 
reception rooms, 5 bed. and 
dressing rooms, 2 with 
basins, bathroom, ample 


with large hall, 2/3 recep- 
tion rooms, 6 bedrooms, 
bathroom, complete offices. 


Electric light and excellent cupboard accommodation 
water. Pair of good cot- Good offices with maids’ 
tages. Excellent farm sitting room. Excellent sun 
buildings. Loose boxes, parlour. 


opto LARGE GARAGE and 
FARM LAND IN GOOD USEFUL OUT 
HEART. BUILDINGS. 
Most attractive grounds 
fully matured, with en- 


25 Acres permanent grass. 





About 135 acres of arable. tout-cas tennis court, lawns, 
; herbaceous borders,  or- 
The remainder woodland. chard, kitchen garden, etc. 
IN ALL ABOUT 180 ACRES IN ALL ABOUT 1', ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £25,000. Vacant Possession on completion. 


Co.’s electric light and power. Modern drainage. Independent hot water supply 
Usual ingoing valuation. 


ONLY £8,250 FREEHOLD 





Recommended by HaArrops Ltp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 5.W.1. : Ata ‘ os 
(Tel.: KENsington 1490, Extn. 806). HARROpS Ltp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 8.W.1. (KENsington 1490. Eatn. 806), 
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4, ST. JAMES’S 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


REGent 0911 (2 lines) 
REGent 2858 and 0577 





_PLAGE, S.W.l 


IN ‘THE [E GRAFTON HUNT 


Convenient for Banbury, Brackley and Northampton. 


227 ACRES (about 155 acres is attested, the remainder is separated by a road and can 


be used for store cattle), 10 cottages. Substantial farm buildings. 


FOR SALE WITH 
VACANT POSSESSION 
(except 2 cottages). 


One of the most attractive 
residential and agric ultural 
properties on the market in 
this favourite district. 500 
ft. above sea level, southern 
aspect; glorious views. 
Main electricity and power. 
Central heating. Abundant 
water. “Esse’’ cooker. 


Four sitting rooms, 12 bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. 





CHARMING GARDENS. TITHE FREE 
Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1. 
(L.R.22,759) 





By direction of the Hon. J. Lewis Palmer, M.A. 
THE OLD HOUSE, WONSTON, SUTTON SCOTNEY, 
NEAR WINCHESTER, HAMPSHIRE 
Micheldever Station 34 miles. 7 miles from the city of Winchester (buses pass entrance 
drive frequently). 9 miles from Andover and 13 from Basingstoke. Sutton Scotney Station 
} mile. 
For Sale Freehold, or would be let unfurnished on lease. 

Including about one-third of a mile of private trout fishing in the River Dever (tributary 
of the River Test). 

The residence possesses “™ 
great character and _ was 
modernised in 1939. Main 
electricity and power, also 
central heating throughout. 
Lavatory basins in all bed- 
rooms. Hall and 4 sitting 
rooms, 6 principal bed- 
rooms, 3 secondary rooms 
and 2 attics, 4 bathrooms. 
Stabling for 4; garage for 3. 
Four cottages (2 built 1946). 
The grounds are exceedingly 
beautiful containing many 

fine trees and shrubs. 
Also several enclosures of grassland. Total area being nearly 24 ACRES 
Most moderate te rms for sale or renting. 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, 8.W.1, and JAMES HARRIS 
AND SON, Jew ry Chambers, W inchester, Hampshire. 














25 MILES FROM THE CITY ~ 
Amid rural surroundings and away from present and 
prospective development. 
SOUTHERN ASPECT, LODGE AND COTTAGE 
Stabling and garage. Hall and 3 sitting rooms, 11 bedrooms, 


DEVON (NEAR DORSET BORDER) 
mMosT ATTRACTIVE Seents. ESTATE OF 


350 ft. up on gravel soil. 
@QOOD MODERN HOUSE 





BISHOP’S STORTFORD (NEAR) | 


EXCELLENT oe ae HOUSE DESIGNED BY 
N ARCHITECT 
and GU... a golf course and open country. 


7 


Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms (basins), 


3 bathrooms. “Itga’’ cooker. About 27 acres (farm can Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms 3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room, etc. Main services. 


be purchased if required). Main electricity and power. . vagal Rg ype tee cena eee “—“""y — Central heating. Garage and outbuildings. 
Central heating. Walled garden. Esse cooker. Main electricity, central heating. wo goo jel oe ° 4 nea y x a 
, . el anenear POSSESSION cottages. Lovely gardens and pasture land. Attractive garden with tennis court and paddock. 


PRICE £14,000 
Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOC 








REASONABLE PRICE . : 
, 44, St. James’s Full particulars from Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Further particulars from Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHIT- 
, St. James’s Place, London, 


IN ALL 2 ACRES PRICE FREEHOLD £8,250 





8.W.1. (L.R.20,887) LOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, 8.W.1. 





“Place, S.W.1. (L.R.22 
SUFFOLK 
MID-17th-CENTURY COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Modernised and in beautiful 
order. Two miles from 
main line stopping station 
with restaurant car service, 
good bus service. Three 
sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms 
(3 basins), dressing room, 
2 bathrooms. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY 
AND POWER. 

Septic tank drainage. 
Tithe barn. 
Splendid orchard and well 
timbered gardens. 
ABOUT 2%, ACRES 
PRICE ASKED £7,000 FREEHOLD 
Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 
James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R.22,456) 











WITHIN EASY REACH OF NEWMARKET 
A GEORGIAN HOUSE OF SINGULAR CHARM 


most beautifully equipped - 
and standing in a small park 
is for sale Freehold. 


a 

Lod 
It contains lounge hall, 3 a 
fine reception rooms, 8-10 a a 
bedrooms (7 basins), 4 bath- 
rooms. Central heating. 
Main electric light. Garage 
for 3 cars. Stabling for 5. 
Three cottages. Walled 
garden, lovely pleasure 

grounds, and parkland. 





In all about 37 Acres. 
Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & W HITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1. 


(L.R.22,151) 














NORWICH 
STOWMARKET 


R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


HOLT, HADLEIGH 
AND CAMBRIDGE 


130, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 (MAYfair 0023/4) 





THE OAKER ESTATE, SOUTH SHROPSHIRE 


In the lovely Clun Valley with about 2 miles of trout fishing. 
comprising: 
Oaker House, a delightful 
eountry residence, with 
vacant possession (3 recep- 
tion rooms, 8 bedrooms,etc.) 
Aston Hall (4 reception 
rooms, 18 bedrooms). 

Four excellent farms, the 
Kangaroo Inn and prac- 
tically the whole of the 
village of Aston-on-Clun. 





Main electricity. Main 
water scheme in process of 
installation. 


The whole extends to about 935 ACRES and the rents on the estate have not been 
raised for many years. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN LOTS AT AN EARLY DATE 
Joint Sole Agents: ALWYNE DABORN & Son, 14, Dogpole, Shrewsbury, and R. C. 
KNIGHT & SONS, 130, Mount Street, London, W.1. 





EAST ANGLIA 
In first-rate sporting and premier farming district. 
RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
comprising 


THREE EXCELLENT FARMS 


with 
TWO WELL-APPOINTED HOUSES OF MEDIUM SIZE. 
Ample farm buildings for highly mechanised farming. Fourteen cottages. 
The estate, which can be sold as a whole with VACANT POSSESSION extends to 
just under 
ACRE 
Ideally suitable for occupation and/or investment purposes. (Two bona fide tenants 
prepared to rent whole or portion at rental showing about 44 per cent. on capital.) 
Full details from R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 130, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


WANTED 
In Sussex or Hampshire, for private occupation. 
FIRST-RATE AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
preferably with ABOUT 1,000 ACRES in hand. (Slightly smaller area considered.) 
Large principal residence not essential, but must have adequate number of cottages 
and first-rate buildings suitable for 
D 





This is a bona fide inquiry, ~~. Owners, Land Agents or Solicitors may communicate 
in confidence with Messrs. R. . KNIGHT & SONS, 130, Mount Street, London, W.1. 








Rirminea’ BRIGHT WILLIS & SON, Fat. Stull 
(NEVILLE 8. ROBERTS, F.A.I., AND DENIS CLEWS, F.A.I.) 
BIRMINGHAM—SOLIHULL 


IN THE NORTH WARWICKSHIRE HUNT 


“THE CROFT,” 

MERE END, NEAR KENILWORTH 

Kenilworth 4 miles, Coventry 6 miles, W arwick 8 miles, Leamington 8 miles, Birmingham 
15 miles. 
A delightfully situated and compact 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL SMALLHOLDING 
Attractively sited in the heart of Warwickshire’s countryside, yet easily accessible 
from many business and commercial centres. 
Square hall, 2 charming reception rooms, breakfast room, working kitchen, dairy, 
3 double bedrooms, bathroom, separate toilet. 
EXCELLENT RANGE OF BUILDINGS 
including garage for two cars, loose box, cow shed, barn, five pig sties, etc. 
OVER 12 ACRES OF LAND 
embracing artistic pleasure garden, kitchen garden, orchards, paddock, two pasture 
fields and arable field. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 

FOR AUCTION OCTOBER 25, 1949 
Detailed particulars from BRIGHT WILLIS & SON, F.A.1., Chartered Auctioneers and 
Estate Agents, 1 and 2, Waterloo Street, Birmingham 2, and 648, Warwick Road, 

Solihull. 











elm COLES, KNAPP& KENNEDY 4034 atrn 


4, ST. MARY’S ST., ROSS-ON-WYE. 





In the famous Valley of the Wye. 
PIGEON HOUSE, ROSS-ON-WYE 
A FIRST CLASS DAIRY FARM 
with an attractive brick-built Residence. 
Three reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
EXCEPTIONAL SET OF FARM BUILDINGS 
including modern cowshed for. 40 


2 COTTAGES & 
ABOUT 172 ACRES 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, GOOD WATER SUPPLY. 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
For Sale by auction at Ross at the end of October 


Full details from the Auctioneers as above. 
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TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! ; M A 2 L Cc & 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.|! 
(EUSton 7000) Cc an L tp. (REGent 4685) 


HERTS. ONLY |I3 MILES TOWN SURREY. 40 MILES TOWN 








Delightful position 400 feet up, facing Green and close to golf course. Amidst delightful country 24 miles main line station. 
MODERN RESIDENCE ‘‘ARDENE,” LOWER BOURNE, FARNHAM 
planned on 2 floors only planned on 2 floors only 
with hall, cloakroom, 3 with hall, dining room, oak 
reception rooms, dance or panelled lounge and study, 
billiards room, 5 bedrooms 6 bedrooms, 2 sumptuous 
(fitted basins and cup- bathrooms. 


boards), 2 bathrooms, etc. 
Main services. 
Main services. 
Two garages. 
Chauffeur’s cottage. Double 


. Terrace as . rE » 
garage, stabling, ete. Terrace pleasure garden, 


rock and water garden, 
Attractive pleasure gar- kitchen garden and copse, 
dens, orchard, copse, mea- in all about 
















“ dow, in all 3% ACRES = 
ABOUT 5% ACRES TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION ON OCTOBER 26 NEXT (OR PRIVATELY 
BEFOREHAND) 
FREEHOLD £15,000 Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, 
Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, Mayfair, W.1. (H765) and MAPLE & CO., as above 





SURREY HILLS HERTS—BEDS BORDERS SURREY—SUSSEX BORDERS 


750 feet up in lovely disvrict, convenient for station, golf course, Delightful country district between Berkhamsted and Luton. | On a private estate convenient for station. Business trains 
etc., only 17 miles from Town. 1 hour by road from London. Town. 1 hour’s journey. Green Line bus route, etc. 


i. a | a & a 7 


ERERGERRE aS 






ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE _ DELIGHTFUL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
with attractive residence, part Queen Anne, in matured | planned on 2 floors with hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bed. and 


Drive approach, 10 bed. and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, — i 
‘ical: ‘ anti illiards ste gardens and grounds. Sixteen bedrooms, 8 bathrooms, | dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Main 
hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, billiards room, etc. oak panelled hall, 4 reception rooms, etc. g ’ eoeotean, e g a 








Central heating, Main electricity, gas and water. Main electricity. Ample water supply. Central heating, etc 
Garage, stabling, etc. Pleasure gardens and woodland. | ‘three cottages. Sonat pred yy Pan psec: Dam Brick garage, greenhouses, etc. Attractive gardens of about 
In all about Garages. Stabling. 3 ACRES 
Matured gardens and grounds, well wooded 7 7 a 
6 ACRES " ; 
ABOUT 22’, ACRES (Suitable or conversion into 2 houses or_flats.) 
£8,500 FREEHOLD FREEHOLD £16,500 £7,500 or would be Let Unfurnished. 
Agents: MAPLE & CO., as above. Agents: MAPLE & Co., as above. Agents: MAPLE & CO., as above. 








——" TURNER LORD & RANSOM. wantorart2iaint rondon 


127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 





PARTICULARLY WELL FITTED AND HAVING RADIATORS THROUGHOUT. 


SURREY 


With panoramic views. Extending for miles over lovely country embracing Leith Hill to Chanctonbury Ring. 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Southern aspect, high up. Near Walton Heath. 


Spacious windows, light rooms, pleasant vista. Hall, cloak room, telephone room, 3 excellent reception rooms, billiards room, 7 best bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 
3 secondary or staff rooms, good kitchen and offices. 


In a wing with separate staircase and forming a COTTAGE are 4 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen and sitting room. 
MOST PLEASANT GROUNDS 
Grassed terrace, sylvan lawns, flowering and other trees, clipped yew hedges. Orchard, vegetable garden, woodlands. Range of potting shed, stores. 
GARAGE BLOCK for 5 or 6 cars. Flat over. 
IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1 (GROsvenor 2838). 














a, mou sas GC. M. STANFORD & SON sodeeae 





RURAL ESSEX 


44 miles Colchester. Less than 4 mile main line station. 


A MODERN RESIDENCE BUILT 


—_ 


IN THE ELIZABETHAN STYLE 


vn. 





Beautifully timbered grounds. Completely unspoilt EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY FROM 


surroundings. Luxuriously appointed. ARTESIAN BORE 
Three reception, cloakroom, 
compact domestic offices (Esse), 
9 bedrooms and dressing rooms, 
2 well fitted bathrooms, 


GARAGES. STABLING. 


THREE SERVICE COTTAGES. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. Parklike grounds amounting to 


12, ACRES 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
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Easy reach of Bath and Bristol. 


About two hours from Paddingion. 





LOVELY OLD MODERNISED FARMHOUSE OF CHARACTER 
On outskirts of village. Secluded position. Views to the Wiltshire Downs. Entrance 
hall, cloak room, 2 reception rooms (third if required), 4 best and 2 maids’ bedrooms, 
2 BATHROOMS. ELECTRIC LIGHT. Kitchen (Aga cooker). Garage. Stabling. 
Old World Garden, well stocked with fruit trees, ABOUT 21, ACRES. 
FREEHOLD. PRICE £7,900, OPEN TO OFFER. VACANT POSSESSION. 


Owner’s Agents: COLLINS & COLLINS. Folio 24207. 


COUNTRY LIFE--OCTOBER 14, 1949 
MAVERIR, LONDON: COLLINS & COLLINS marae Beas 
WILTSHIRE BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Favourite district 15 minutes walk of station and shops,30 minutes train journey from London 
? 17 e - 





CHOICE SMALL MODERN RESIDENCE 
of pleasing design, facing south and west, enjoying good views 
Five bedrooms (h. and ce. basinsin 3), bathroom, 2 reception rooms, modern fitted kitchen. 
Parquet flooring, oak doors. A bright and sunny house. COMPANY’S ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER, GAS AND WATER. In excellent order. Garage. 
Delightful gardens of ABOUT 2 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD. PRICE £7,250, 
Inspected and strongly recommended. Sole Agents: COLLINS & COLLINS. 





Folio 24206 








And at F E E b | 7 And at 
ALDERSHOT | y) FARNBOROUGH 
WALCOTE CHAMBERS, HIGH STREET, WINCHESTER (Tel. 3388) FLEET ROAD, FLEET, HANTS (Tel. 1066) 





NEAR STOCKBRIDGE, HAMPSHIRE 


Favoured hamlet in the Test Valley, 10 miles from Winchester. 


NORTH HAMPSHIRE 


(Waterloo under the hour.) 
Picked position on the brow of a hill and within very easy 


WINCHESTER 3 MILES 
AN ATTRACTIVE DETACHED RESIDENCE 
IN THE FAVOURED SHAWFORD AREA 





OLD FARM HOUSE, 


LONGSTOCK 
A Freehold period residence (with wealth of oak 
beams). 
Five bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Garage. 


Useful outbuildings. 
Main electric light, power and water. 
WELL STOCKED GARDEN—1', ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 
By Auction, October 27, 1343 (unless previously sold). 


Winchester Office. 





reach of shops and station. 


EXCEEDINGLY WELL FITTED a 
RESIDENCE IN GOOD OR 

Six bedrooms (all h. and c.), 2 yn shcmnsong 

rooms, good hall, cloakroom, well-planned offices. 





for 3. All main services. 
Attractive but easily maintained garden of about 1 ACRE 
BARGAIN PRICE £6,950 FREEHOLD 


Six bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, cloakroom, 2 
reception rooms, sun porch. Min gas, water, electric light 
and power. 

Secluded grounds of 2 ACRES, including 
ROUGH PADDOCK. 

PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 
Winchester Office. 





TRUSTEES’ SALE 
HARTLEY WINTNEY 


CHOICE SMALL RESIDENCE 
OVERLOOKING THE VILLAGE GREEN 
Four bedrooms, bathroom, lounge, entrance hall, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, ete. Main services. Charming walled garden. 
An unusual opportunity of acquiring a house and garden 
of convenient size in this deligntful situation. 

BY AUCTION, OCTCEER 25, 1949 
Fleet Office. 


3 reception 
Garages 
Central heating. 





Fleet Office. 








SALISBURY 


BOURNEMOUTH 


Close to golf links and tennis courts in the lovely residential area of Talbot Woods. 


A GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE 


Architect designed. Six 
bathrooms, 
Perfect 


domestic offices. 


bedrooms, 2 


3 reception rooms. 


Double garage. 
Part central heating. 
Main services. 


Pretty garden. 





SACRIFICING AT £8,000 


Owner going abroad. (Folio C.R.2510) 


ROBERT THAKE & CO. 


(Tel. 2227) 


NEAR SALISBURY, WILTSHIRE 


Commands lovely southerly views over the New Forest. 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


16 ACRES. 


Six bed and dressing rooms, 
2 maids’ rooms 
2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms. 


Good offices. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


Electric lighting. Lovely 


grounds. 











GARAGE, 
(Folio C.R.355) 


PADDOCK. STABLES. 
REASONABLE PRICE 





THE ABOVE PROPERTIES ARE OFFERED WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
For further particulars apply to the Agents, at the'r offices, 84, Crane Street, Salisbury. 








R. B. TAYLOR & SONS 


16, PRINCES STREET, YEOVIL, SOMERSET. Tel. 817-8 
AND AT SHERBORNE AND BRIDGWATER 





By-direction of Colonel A. C. Allan. 


COMPTON PAUNCEFOOT, SOMERSET 
23 miles Sparkford, 6 miles Sherborne, 5 miles Wincanton, 103 miles Yeovil. 
ATTRACTIVE OLD-WORLD SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


With Vacant Possession. 


Three reception rooms, 4 
bedrooms, bathroom. Gar- 
age and outbuildings. 

- 


Small extremely well-kept 
garden. Greenhouse. 


Main electricity. Water by 
gravitation. 


Also cottage and range of 

buildings and 6 enclosures 

pasture, orchard and garden 
land 

(four with possession). 


For Sale by Auction at Sherborne on October 27, 1949. 
Solicitors: Messrs. WALTERS & Co., 9, New Square, Lincolns Inn, W.C.2 
Particulars and plan may be obtained of the Auctione ers, 16, Princes Street, “Yeovil 
Tel. 817), or of the Land Agents: Messrs. EDENS, S Sherborne (Tel. 9). 











GORDON PRIOR & GOODWIN 


9 STONE BUILDINGS, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, W.C.2. HOL. 4526/7 





NORTH WALES 


‘pagies 





Well-known Mansion, 50 rooms, 8 bathrooms. 
GARAGES. STABLING. LODGE. 
Central heating. Main electricity. 
11 ACRES secluded inexpensive grounds with lake and swimming pool. 
TO BE LET 
For further particulars apply to the Sole Agents as above. 
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SALISBURY 
(Tel: 2491) 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 





HAMPSHIRE—WILTSHIRE BORDER 
A VERY CHARMING OLD PERIOD COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


al Ideally modernised. 
¥ In one of the prettiest of 
- - villages. 


THREE RECEPTION, 
5 BEDROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS. 


GARAGE. 





MAIN SERVICES. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


Sole Agents: WOOLLEY & WALLIS, Salisbury, Romsey and Ringwood. 





SOUTH WILTSHIRE 


MILL HOUSE AND 
MILL 
On renowned chalk stream with 
valuable fishing rights. 


HALL, 2 RECEPTION, 
4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. 


OFFICES. 
THE MILL, 2 GARAGES, 
STABLING, BUILDINGS. 


2 ACRES of garden and grounds. 
MAIN SERVICES. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
BY PRIVATE TREATY 


Sole Agents: WOOLLEY & WALLIS, 
Salisbury, Romsey and Ringwood. 











28, BARTHOLOMEW ST., 
NEWBURY 


TTHAKE & PAGINTON ~ 





MARLBOROUGH DISTRICT. CHARMING STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE. 

OF CHARACTER, conveniently arranged and easy to run. Hall, cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms, offices, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Garages and outbuildings. 
Tastefully laid out grounds, 2 ACRES. Main electricity. Modern drainage. £8,250 





ILTSHIRE. Close to the Downs and within easy reach of London, DELIGHT- 

FUL WILLIAM AND MARY HOUSE, stone built with old stone-tiled roof. 
Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, offices, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Garages. 
Stabling and buildings. Excellent garden with about 100 fruit trees. 2 ACRES. 
Electric light. Water by electric pump. Septic tank drainage. Part central heating. 
£7,900. 





EWBURY 12 MILES. SQUARE BUILT HOUSE OF GEORGIAN 

CHARACTER occupying a pleasant position one mile from village. Hall, 
3 reception rooms, offices, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Stabling, garage. Paddock and 
arable land. 14 ACRES. Main water. £6,000. 





EAR MARLBOROUGH (5 MILES). SMALL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 

on two floors. Good decorative condition throughout. Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, offices. ‘“ Aga’’ cooker, 7 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. Two garages. 
Superior cottage. 14% ACRES. Main electricity. Water by automatic electric pump. 
Modern drainage. £5,250 FOR QUICK SALE. 





EAR BUCKLEBURY COMMON. BRICK-BUILT AND TILED RESI- 

DENCE of great character and charm. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, offices, 
10 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Garage. Old-world grounds. 1 ACRE 
(cottage, garden and paddock available if required). Main electric light and power. 
Central heating. Modern drainage. £7,000. 





DEVIzEs DISTRICT. Secluded position with fine views. DELIGHTFUL 

FARMHOUSE with old-world features. Hall, 3 reception rooms, offices, dairy, 
5 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. Garage, 5 Loose boxes. Farm buildings. 
4), ACRES. Main water and electricity. Septic tank drainage. £6,300. 





READING 7 MILES. Model nixed farm of 104 acres). MODERNISED FARM- 

HOUSE with 4 fine bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, offices. Excellent 
farm buildings. Thatched bungalow cottage. Main electricity and water connected 
to farmhouse and ail buildings. £13,000. 





UDOR-STYLE HOUSE in one of Hampshire’s prettiest villages. Easy reach 

good train service to Waterloo. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, offices, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom. Garage. Attractive garden, 4% ACRE. All main services, 
Central heating. £6,750. 








LYTES CARY, NEAR ILCHESTER, SOMERSET 


- 


The property of The National Trust. 
SEVEN PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, THREE 
BATHROOMS, THREE RECEPTION. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. ESSE COOKER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 

STABLING AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
VEGETABLE AND ORNAMENTAL GARDENS. 
ABOUT 4, ACRES 





TO BE LET ON LEASE UNFURNISHED 


RENT £200 EXCLUSIVE 


NOTE.—The XIVth-century part of the house is 
reserved from the lease and will be shown to the 


public under National Trust arrangements. 


Particulars from: MESSRS. J. P. STURGE & SONS, 24, BERKELEY SQUARE, BRISTOL, 8 








56, BAKER STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


DRUCE & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1822 
WELBECK 4488 (20 lines) 


Lro. 





PURLEY, SURREY 


A MODERN DETACHED DOUBLE-FRONTED 
RESIDENCE 


on high ground with magnificent views. Architect-designed, 
the property contains on 2 floors: large hall with cloakroom, 
lounge, dining room, study or playroom, offices, 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, brick garage, wine cellar. %% ACRE 
terraced garden with tennis lawn and swimming pool. 9 
Central heating. ; 

VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 

PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 


(8.5022) 





hall/ breakfast room, 2 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, ¢ 
cultivated garden. 

VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
PRICE £9,750 FREEHOLD 


RICHMOND PARK 
(SHEEN) 
A DETACHED RESIDENCE ON HIGH GROUND, 
3 MINUTES FROM RICHMOND PARK 
The house is completely secluded by a high brick wall 
and is approached through a paved courtyard. Lounge 
reception rooms, study, offices, 
garages (3 cars), Fully 


HAMPSTEAD HEATH 


A BRICK-BUILT AND ARCHITECT-DESIGNED 
CORNER PROPERTY 
in a favoured position overlooking Hampstead Heath. 
Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, breakfast room/kitchen, 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Garage. Suitable for private 
or professional occupation. 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


956 YEARS’ LEASE. QG.R. £16 P.A. 


PRICE £6,000 
(8.5002) (N453) 














SUNNINGDALE 
Tel. Ascot 63-4 


CHANCELLORS & CO. 


ASCOT 
Tel, 2 and 969 





IN THE FAVOURITE SUNNING- 
DALE DISTRICT 
Only 25 miles from London. Close to the famous golf course 
and Chobham Ridges. 
LUXURIOUSLY EQUIPPED LABOUR- 
SAVING MODERN RESIDENCE 
In faultless order throughout. 


Four principal bedrooms, day and night nurseries, 3 staft 
bedrooms, 4 beautifully appointed bathrooms, compact 
and medern domestic offices. 


5 





Central heating. Main electricity, gas and water. Modern 

septic tank drainage. Garage 2 cars. Two excellent 

cottages. Delightful secluded grounds with new hard 
tennis court and fine swimming pool. 


ABOUT 10%, ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Highly recommended by Sole Agents: CHANCELLORS & Co., 
Sunningdale. 
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CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 





AUCTIONS 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

With extensive views of the Chilterns. 

Beautiful Vale of Aylesbury within easy reach 
of London. The perfectly appointed and 
ocmeteney lovely Elizabethan Residence 

DRIDGE MANOR, FORD 
near Aylesbury. 

Three rec., labour-saving offices with Aga, 6 
bed., 3 bath., 2 servants’ bedrooms. Main 
electricity. Central heating and every_con- 
venience. Stabling. Garage. Cottage. Inex- 
pensive formal gardens, kitchen garden, 
orchard. Also arable and pasture land (of 
which some is let, but possession of whole can 
be arranged), in all about 75 ACRES. Of 
special appeal to the discriminating buyer. 
For Sale by Auction November 2, 1949, at the 





Bull’s Head Hotel, Aylesbury, at 3 p.m. Auc- 

tioneers: Messrs. R.C. KNIGHT & SONS, 

130, Mount Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: 
MAYfair 0023/4). 
CUMBERLAND 


Valuable Agricultural and Sporting Estate. 
THE ESTATE 
Penrith and 22 miles from 


4 miles from He 
approx. 957 acres, 


Carlisle, extending to ; 
Comprising 3 good Dairy and Stock Farms. 
About 4 miles excellent trout and salmon 
fishing in Rivers Eden and Eamont. Pheasant, 
partridge, duck and ground game shooting. 
Cottages, ranges of garages and outbuildings. 
Growing ‘timber and young plantations. For 
Sale by Auction (as a whole or in lots) at 
Penrith on November 2, 1949 (if not previously 
sold privately). Printed particulars and plans 
from: 
PENRITH FARMERS’ & KIDD’S 
AUCTION CO., LTD. 

St. Andrew’s Churchyard, Penrith. J. 





CARLYLE LANCASTER, F.A.I., Land Agent, 
Penrith. Messrs. LEO, KENNEDY & GLOVER, 
Solicitors, Ormskirk. Di eee As 

~ HEREFORDSHIRE : 
About 3 miles from Hereford in parish of 
Lugwardine. A very attractive Residential 
Property know n as 

BLAIRMONT” 


comprising a Georgian-style Residence with 
south-west aspect, de lightfully situated adja- 
cent to the picturesque village, with wide 
views over the beautiful Lugg Valley. Con- 
veniently planned on two floors, with hall, 
4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 staff rooms, 
3 bathrooms and usual offices. Main electri- 
city, central heating, good water, modern 
drainage. Excellent garages, stabling and out- 
buildings. Very pleasant gardens and grounds 
comprising timbered lawns with variety of 
ornamental trees and shrubs, evergreen hedges 
and rock gardens; partly walled kitchen gar- 
dens with fruit trees and glass houses; 
thriving young fruit plantation of the choicest 
varieties, and rich meadow land, in all about 
13a. Ir. 14p. Possession of residence, buildings 
and —. To be Sold by Auction by: 
MARRIOTT, 
at the , Society’s Rooms, “Hereford, 
Wednesday, 1949, at 3 p.m. 


October 26, 
Broad 


Particulars from the Auctione er, 41, 
Street, Hereford (Tel. 2737). 
WIDECOMBE-IN-THE-MOOR, DEVON 
16 miles yey! 
AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING 
ESTAT 


comprising country residence, 6 choice farms, 
6 cottages, valuable accommodation land, 
woodlands and young plantations, in all 
577 acres. Vacant Possession of residence and 
woodlands on completion. Possession of one 
farm may be obtained Lady Day, 1950. To 
be Sold, as a whole or separately, by Auction, 
October 19, 1949. For illustrated particulars 
apply to the Auctioneers: 
MICHELMORE, LOVEYS & SONS 
Newton ‘Abbot, Devon. 


CLANDON, SURREY. Rural position, 
within few minutes station (electric ser- 
vice, Waterloo). Rare opportunity to purchase 
charming Mod. Det. Residence. Panelled 
hall, 2 rec. with oak floors, maid’s room, well 
equipped kitchen, cloaks, 4 bed. and box 
room, mod. bathroom. Usual offices. Garage. 
Garden, # acre. All main services. £7,500 
Freehold.—Apply: Sole Agents, MOLDRAM, 
CLARKE & EDGLEY, 17, Onslow Street, 
Guildford. (Tel. 62806.) 
EAST SUSSEX. Gentleman’s “Grade A”’ 
modern Dairy Farm, 75 acres, near Tun- 
bridge Wells. Post-war House, 4 bed., 2 rec., 
tiled kit., Aga, tiled bath, 2 W.C.s. Central 
heating. *Main water. Electric light. Tele- 
phone. Modern brick-built cowhouse (just 
erected) for 20. Fitted Gascoigne milking 
machine. Dairy sterilising room. Boiler room, 
ete. Store houses. Useful calf boxes. Main 
water to all fields. Land in first-class condition. 
Reason for sale, taking larger farm. Price 
£16,000 inc. live and dead stock, growing 
crops, etc.—Box 2194. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. In 
county, Thatched Cottage. 
oak doors. Every modern convenience. 
water and electricity. Very large garage. Nice 
garden, partly walled, with lovely views. 
Lounge, dining room, 2 double bedrooms, 
modern bathroom, modern kitchen. £2,950 
for quick sale.—B. H. FAWTHROP, Rushden, 
near Buntingford. 
ENT. Modern architect-built House 3 miles 
Bromley, secluded spot overlooking com- 
mon. 1 acre lovely garden with magnolia 
trees. Hall, cloak, 2 reception, kitchen and 
sitting room, 4 bedrooms (h. and ec. 3), bath. 
Cen. heating, gas, electricity. Ample lofts and 
cupboards, garage. Five mins. 3 bus routes. 
£6,900.—Box 2188. 7 
KENT, 3 miles south Maidstone, close to 
village and bus service. Delightful stone 
and slate Residence known as Beresfords, 
Boughton Monchelsea, containing 4 reception 
rooms and 6 principal bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 staff bedrooms. Usual offices. All 
services, cesspool drainage. Ample outbuild- 
ings, barn and stabling, 3 cottages. Apple 
and cherry orchards, pasture, arable and 
woodland, the whole approximately 23}? acres. 
Vacant possession subject to service occupa- 
tions of cottages. Price freehold £12,500 or 
£10,500, less 1 cottage and 3 acres.—For 
further particulars, apply: H. & R. L. CoBB, 
Chartered Surveyors, 36, Earl Street, Maid- 
stone. (Tel. 3428.) 


LONDON 25 MILES. Luxurious small 
Country Estate with private cinema. 
Delightful position. Seven bed and dressing, 
3 bath., etc., on 2 floors only. Prolific fruit 
and veg. gardens. 46 acres in all. Three flats 
and cottage. Garages and stabling. A real 
show place. For sale, freehold, with possession, 
furnishings if required.—Apply Sole Agents: 
HERRING, SON & DAW, 12, Hay Hill, Berkeley 
Square, W.1. (REGent 5603). 
LONDON ABOUT ONE HOUR. Ex- 
tremely well-built and comfortable late 
Georgian home in Herts country town. Three 
rec., 5 beds., 2 baths., etc. All main services. 
Garage. Pleasant walled garden. Freehold 
with vacant possession. £4,950.—W. BROWN 
AND Co., Tring (2235). 
LUTON AND BEDFORD (between). 
£5,000. Gentleman’s Residence in perfect 
rural surroundings. Entrance hall, cloakroom, 
3 rec., modern domestic offices, 5 principal 
beds., bathroom (h. and c.), W. ’C., separate 
self-contained servant’s flat, central heating. 
1 acre matured gardens and grounds. Garage, 
stabling, greenhouse and outbuildings.— 
Apply: BALL, SILKSTONE & BURGOYNE, 
Auctioneers, 1, Duke Street, Bedford (Tels. 
67241/2), and 43, King St., Luton (Tel. 635). 








this lovely 
Oak beams, 
Main 




















NTED 


Home COUNTY. Premises required for 
use as small pottery, in or near small 
town. Main water, electricity, "phone. Near 
railway station. —Write: Box 995, c/o WALTER 
ae Lrp., 47, Gresham Street, London, 
E.C. 
Ss Se ENGLAND. Small Cottage to buy, 

* or Unfurnished Quarters to let, wanted 
urgently. Domestic help offered.—Mrs. BECK, 
Warberry Lodge, Torquay. 


FOR SALE 


Bucks CHILTERNS. Country House in 
delightful and quite unspoiled rural setting, 
14 miles from main line station, London 30 
miles. Three rec. and 6 beds., 3 bathrooms, 
study, staff suite. Lodge cottage. Garage for 
2. Hard and grass tennis courts. 4 acres. 
Also the adjoining farm of 20 acres might be 
included. Price with 4 acres £12,500. Folio 
5131.—Sole Agents: HAMNETT, RAFFETY AND 














Co., 30, High Street, High Wycombe. Tel. 
1330/1. 
fANTERBURY 8 iiles. | Queen 1 Anne 
Manor House. Nine bed and dressing 


rooms, 5 fine reception rooms, bathroom, 
kitchen, etc. Extensive outbuildings. 44 acres 
grounds, and secondary house requisitioned. 
—Particulars from RODNEY A. JOHNSON AND 
Co., Chartered Surveyors, Ashford, Kent. 
COULSDON, SURREY. Really lovely 
modern detached double-fronted House in 
matured woodland position adjacent golf links. 
Large entrance ha!}l with cloakroom, 2 recep- 
tion (18 ft. x 16 ft., etc.), 4 bedrooms, dressing 
room, tiled offices. Brick garage. Pretty 
3-acre garden. £5,250 freehold.—MooRE AND 
Co., Auctioneers, Carshalton. Tel.: Wallington 
5) 











ALDON. Gentleman’s Residence near 
centre of town standing in an elevated 
and secluded position. Ready for immediate 
occupation or conversion into flats, business 
premises, etc. Nine bedrooms, bathroom, 


entrance hall, lounge, dining room, kitchen, 
usual offices, etc. Outbuildings. Approx. 
1 acre. Vac. possn. Price £4,500.—Apply: 


SPURGEONS, Auctioneers, Maldon, Essex (Tel. : 
Maldon 21). 


N CORNWALL. Boobys Bay. Absolutely 
* magnificent position, private path to 
beach, 50 yds. from golf course. Delightful 
Marine Residence, 2 rec. rooms, 4 principal 
and 1 maid’s bedroom, modern kitche n, bath, 
shower. Telephone. Central heating. Double 
garage. Sun terrace. Mod. drainage. Ample 
water supply. Electricity available. 1 acre. 
Price reduced to £4,000 for quick sale. Ref. 
A.004/4.—Apply: BUTTON, MENHENITT AND 
MouTtTon, LTp., Estate Agents, Wadebridge, 
Cornwall. 
St: IVES, CORNWALL. Modern House in 
favourite residential area, Carbis Bay. 
Three large reception, 4 be + nen cloakroom, 
landing-lounge overlooking bay, 2 bathrooms, 
All main services. Two garages. Large green 
and summer houses. Fine garden and paddock. 
Vacant possession. £5,500.—Box 2109. 
SUSSEX. Of special interest to yachtsmen 
and others. Charming period thatched and 
timbered Farm House near yachting centres 
Chichester and Itchenor. Carefully modernised. 
Three rec., 4/5 good bed., mod. bath. Usual 
offices. Garage and stabling. Old world 
garden and paddock, approx. 3 acres. Main 
services connected. Price £7,000 freehold.— 
Apply: Sole Agents, MOLDRAM, CLARKE AND 
EDGLEY, 17, Onslow Street, Guildford, Surrey 
(Tel. 62806). 








TORQUAY, BABBACOMBE. On the 
cliff edge enjoying uninterrupted sea 


Detached Residence of character in 
woodland setting extending to 
7 bed., bath. and offices. 
and outbuildings. 
Way- 


views. 
a natural 
5 acres. Three rec., 
Main services. Garage 
Price £10,000 freehold.—Sole Agents: 

Corts, 5, Fleet St., Torquay (Tel. 4333). 


TO LET 


RELAND. Many-sided Farming Enterprise 
to let including extensive stabling, large 
modern piggery, market garden (with very 
little glass). Good- sized self-contained flat on 
property.—THOMAS GERRARD & CO., 25, 
Westmoreland Street, Dublin. * 
JVINGHOE, BUCKS. Gentleman’s small 
House, furnished, adults only, on bus 
route. Three bedrooms (2 basins), 2 2 sitting 
rooms, usual offices. Garage. Main drainage 
and electricity.—Box 2169. 
K 'RKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE. The small 
Mansion House of Dildawn, near Castle- 
Douglas is to let unfurnished for a number of 
years. The house is attractively situated in 
wooded policies and contains 4 public rooms, 
6 bedrooms (3 with dressing rooms), servants’ 
accommodation, 2 bathrooms and ample 
offices. Garage. Walled garden. Electric 
light. Central heating.—For further particu- 
lars apply to Messrs. LIDDERDALE AND 
GILLESPIE, Writers, Castle-Douglas. we 
ANCASTER GATE. To let, self-con- 
tained Maisonette plus fixtures and fittings. 
—Box 2205. : 
NEAR TAUNTON (SOM). To be let 
unfurnished on lease, attractive medium- 
sized Detached Residence, standing in well- 
timbered grounds of 3 acres. Three rec., 
7 bed., garages, stabling, lawns and gardens. 
Main elec., gas and water. Rent £230 p.a.— 
Full particulars of WM. J. VILLAR & Co., 
Chartered Surveyors, Taunton. (Tel. 2515). 
ILVERDALE. Charming Country Resi- 
dence situate near coast to let furnished. 
Immediate possession.—Apply: BURY AND 
WALKERS, Solicitors, Barnsley. 
GOMERSET. Furnished or possibly un- 
furnished self-contained newly modernised 
Maisonette, own entrance, in country house; 
all conveniences; bedroom, sitting room, bath- 
room, kitchen. 34 gns. (furnished) per week. 
—Box 2192 at 
ORQUAY. To let furnished. Perfectly 
situated in slightly elevated position with 
panoramic sea and country views. South 
aspect. Sumptuously furnished and equipped 
throughout. Marble hall and staircase. Three 
recep., 4 principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
modern domestic offices and staff quarters. 
In grounds of approx. 50 acres maintained at 
owner’s expense. Available November to 
Easter. Rent 35 gns. per week.—WAYCOTTS, 
5, Fleet St., Torquay (Tel. 4333). 



































M'!DDLESEX. Osterley Park, 8 miles 

Piccadilly Circus. A most attractive 
modern Detached Residence. The situation. 
being most pleasant of semi-rural nature, yet 
within easy reach of the West End. Five bed- 
rooms, 3 reception, lounge-hall, cocktail bar, 
2 luxurious bathrooms, large garden and 
garage. Central heating throughout by gas, 
thermostatically controlled. Mains water 
softener. The kitchen is ultra-modern, and 
will satisfy the housewife’s most exacting 
requirements. In a splendid and decorative 
condition. Freehold. Reasonable price. 
Immediate possession.—HORNE & Sons, 181, 
High Street, Hounslow. ’Phone: Hounslow 
2244 


SOUTH GODSTONE, SURREY. Attrac- 
tive character Residence built of mellowed 
brick and standing in 3 acres beautifully main- 
tained grounds. Only 70 mins. London, and 
enjoying delightful rural surroundings. Well- 
planned accommodation comprises 4 rec., 

5 beds. and dressing room. Good offices incl. 
downstairs cloakroom. Grounds include tennis 
lawns, prolific fruit and vegetable gardens, 
2 loose boxes. Greenhouse, 2 garages. Price 
£5, 750 freehold. (Folio 4165.)—For further 
details of this and many similar properties, 
write or *phone LINCOLN & Co., F.v.1., Sur- 
veyors, 83, Manor Road, W. allington, Surrey. 

Wallington 6601 (10 lines). 








2606. 
JRELAND. For sale by private treaty, the 

attractive Estate “Millicent,’’ Sallins, Co. 
Kildare (Dublin 22 miles). Most attractive 
Georgian Residence with 161 acres of first- 
quality land. Eminently suitable as a stud 
farm or for dairying.—Full particulars on 
application to ALLEN & TOWNSEND, 10, 
Stephens Green, Dublin. 


SUSSEX, West. Easy reach Horsham. 
Exceptionally attractive Country Semi- 
bungalow Residence. vo good reception 
rooms, Aga cooker, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Garage. Main electric ity and water. Garden, 
woodland and paddock, in all 10 acres. £6,000. 
—Apply Sole Agents: RACKHAM & SMITH, 
31, Carfax, Horsham. ’Phorie 311 and 312. 


ESTATE AGENTS 


ADAMs, RENCH & WRIGHT, 14, Poole 
Hill, Bournemouth. Country Office, 
Blandford Road, Broadstone (Tel. 666), 
Dorset, and at Poole and Swanage (6 offices). 
Full illustrated particulars of. suitable proper- 
ties sent on receipt of requirements. Week- 
end viewing by appointment. - 
« AGENTS FOR THE SOUTH.” Proper- 
ties available and required. Valuations, 
& WATSON, 








sales, management.—CURTIS 
Alton, Hants. Tel. 2261. 


BERKS AND SURROUNDING COUN- 
TIES. Town and Country Properties of 
all types.—MARTIN & POLE, 23, Market Place, 
Reading (Tel. 3378), also at Caversham and 
Wokingham (incorporating WaTTs & SON). _ 
BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON. Gippy 
AND GIDDY, Maidenhead (Tel.54), Sunning- 
dale (Tel.: Ascot 73), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3987). 
UCKS. Details of Residential Properties 
now available on application to HETHER- 
INGTON & SECRETT, F.A.1., Estate Offices, 
Beaconsfield (Tel. 249), and Gerrards Cross 
(Tel. 2094), and at London, W.5. 
ENTRAL EAST ANGLIA. Agents: 
PERCIVAL & TURNER, Sudbury, Suffolk 
CONSULT MARCUS KING, F.A.1., of Cray- 
ford, Kent, specialist in Sales, Surveys 
and Valuations. Tel.: Bexleyheath 3333. 
COUNTRY ESTATES, Stud Farms, and 
Residences in Treland. — Consult 
MORRISSEY & STEPHENSON, M.I1.A.A., Auc- 
tioneers and Estate Agents, 19, Clare "Street, 
Dublin. “Phone 61839. 





























DEVON : AND CORNWALL. For perso: 
service, whether buying or sellin:: 
STUART HEPBURN, 7.VA. orndleigh, Devon, 
PEVON and §.W. COUNTIES. I 
Selected List of PROPERTIES, —RIPri ‘ 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter. Tel. 3204. 
DORSET An AND WEST HANTS. The 
Specialist Agents for country properties 
rural district 
TWEEDALE 














in these areas, including the 
near Bournemouth, are Messrs. 
AND RILEY, F.A.1.P.A., who have offices at 
Wimborne and Ferndown, Dorset, and 
Christchurch and New Milton, Hants. 
DORSET, EAST DEVON, HANTS and 
nearby counties. Disposals of private 
property, farms negotiated by RUMSEY AND 
RuMSEY, Country Department, 111, Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
pssex AND SUFFOLK. 








6 ountry prope r- 
ties—C. M. STANFORD & SON, Colchester 
(Phone 3165) 
"OR the DISPOSAL or PURCHASE of 
PROPERTY in the SOUTH-WESTERN 
COUNTIES, whether Cottage, Mansion, Farm 
or Hotel, the PERSONAL SERVICE of 
GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD, F.A.LP.A., is 
readily available. ’Phone: 434 Yeovil, Somer- 
set, or 166 Basingstoke, Hants. 
ERTS AND ESSEX. Messrs. CRAWTER 
(Est. 1788), Chartered Surveyors, Auc- 
tioneers and Land Agents. Town and Country 
Properties. Surveys and Valuations. Offices: 
100, Turners Hill, Cheshunt, Herts. (Tel.: 
W altham Cross $ 3236/7 7. 
SLE OF WIGHT. For town and country 
properties, houses, hotels, etc., apply: 
GROUNDSELLS, Estate Agents, Newport, 
Wight (Tel. 2171). : 
ERSEY. Selection of properties as inspected 














for residential and other purposes. State 
approximate requirements.—RUMSEY AND 
Rumsey, Country Dept., 111, Old Christ- 


BORDERS.— 
High Street, 


church Road, Bournemouth (Tel. 7080, 5 lines). 
ENT AND _ SUSS 
BRACKETT & Sons, ==. 
Tunbridge Wells. T el. 1 153 
KENT; MOST PARTS “OF. A very large 
selection of properties consisting of houses, 
both modern and of the older type, bunga- 
lows and smallholdings with a price range 
from £1,500 freehold to £20,000 freehold. All 
enquiries will mag prompt and personal 
attention. — F. TAYLOR-DOWNES, fF.1.A.S., 
F.V.A., Auctioneer, ietate Agent, Surveyor, 
Mortgage and Insurance Broker, 196, High 
Street (between G.P.O. and Woolworths). 
Orpington 6677 (2 lines). Open all day Sats. 
ID-SUSSEX. For available Properties in 
Sussex.— BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, F.A.I., 
Estate Agents, Haywards Heath. Tel. 91. 
NORTH DEVON. Westward Ho! Bideford 
and North Devon generally. Particulars 
of Furnished or Unfurnished RESIDENCES, 
ESTATES and FARMS of BLACKMOREs, 
Bideford, Devon. 
ORTHERN COUNTIES. Surveyors, 
Valuers and Auctioneers with over 35 
years’ exceptional experience.—B. W. BELTON 
AND COMPANY, LTD., 2, Park Square, Leeds 1, 
Tel. 27757. ah iE ad 
HERTS AND BORDERS. GEORGE 
* JACKSON & SON, of Hitchin (Est. 1846) 
Chartered Surveyors, Estate Agents and 
Auctioneers. Residential and Agricultural 
Properties. Sales, Surveys and Valuations. 
Tel. 18. And at Stevenage (Tel. 184). an 
ORTH SURREY. Modern properties 
situated within daily reach of London, 
yet on verge of Green Belt. Detailed list 
of available Houses and Bungalows sent upon 
receipt of your requirements, Prices range 
from £2,500 to ESTLAND AND 
Co., 28, Broadway, Stoneleigh, Ewell. Tel.: 
EWEII 5186/7/8. ae 
COTLAND. Estates, Farms, Houses 
wanted and for sale. Valuations and 
Reports of all classes of Heritable Property. 
F. F. BRADSHAW, Land Agent, Hay Lodge, 
Nairn (357). 
SHROPSHIRE, Border counties and North 
Wales. For Residences, Farms, etc., write 
the principal Agents: HALL, WATERIDGE AND 
OWEN, Ltp., Shrewsbury. Tel. 2081 
SOUTHERN ENGLAND. MESSENGER, 
MorGan & May, Chartered Surveyors and 
Land Agents, 8, Quarry Street, Guildford. 
Sales of Estates, "Farms and Country Houses. 
GURREY. Property in all parts of the 
County.—W. MoorE & Co., Surveyors, 
Carshalton. Tel.: .: WALlington 55 5577 77 (4 lines). 
SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES, 
JARVIS & CoO., of Haywards Heath, special- 
ise in High-Class Residences and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands. Tel. 700. 
GUSSEX. For Seaside and Country Proper- 
ties in all parts of the County, apply 
WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., 52, Church Road, 
Hove (Tel.: Hove 4055). Head Office: Sloane 
Square, 8.W.1 
SUSSEX, KENT, etc. Properties available 
and required. Valuations, Sales, Manage- 
ment.—Burstow & HEWETT (Estab. 1790), 
High Street, Battle. Tel.: Battle 21. 










































































W J. TOLLEY & HILL (Est. 1902). 
* undertake the collection of rents and 
management of town and country estates. 
Consult us: 58, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 
WESTERN COUNTIES. CHAMBERLAINE- 
BROTHERS & HARRISON, 1, Imperial 
Square, Cheltenham (Tel. 53439), 42, Castle 
Street, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2061). (“THE 
AGENTS FOR THE WEST.’’) i 
Wwitts, HANTS AND DORSET. 
Specialists for the Sale of all Town and 
Country Properties in this area.—MYDDELTON 
AND MAJOR, F.A.I., Estate Agents, 49, High 
Street, Salisbury. 
ORKSHIRE. Warp, Ray & Co., Midland 
Bank Chambers, Shipley. Property 
Specialists, Valuers, Auctioneers and Land 
Agents. Tel.: Shipley 51234 (3 lines). 
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USAN CLOTHIER, seen here with 
her father on his Somerset 
farm, is busy cheese-making from 
April to October. With the help 
of a girl assistant she turns 320 
gallons of milk into Cheddar cheese 
every day. All the milk from the 
120 shorthorns is made into 60 lb. 
cheeses. Every morning Susan 
scalds some milk on the Aga hot 
plate, to which she adds the “‘ star- 
for cheese making. “It’s 
handy having the Aga,” she says, 
“No waiting—it’s always hot.” 





Though Mr. Clothier’s farm, the White House, is historic, his farming 
methods are up-to-date. Milking is mechanised, tractors take the place 
of horses, “‘store’’ pigs are fattened scientifically for bacon. Modern 
methods are the rule indoors, too. “We wanted to save work 
economically,” explained Mrs. Clothier. ‘‘Not fancy gadgets that cost 
a lot to run, but something that gave us a good return for our money. 
So we bought an Aga. And it’s the best investment we ever made. We 
have all the hot water we want, enough for six people, and cooking — 
three good meals a day for seven.”’ 


a 


Cheese comes first 
at this Wyke-Champflower Farm... 


WHILE AN AGA PRESIDES IN THE KITCHEN 


Though there are apples to pick for cider-making, hay to 
cut and carry, pigs to feed, cows to care for and cheese to 
make, work goes according to plan on this 300-acre farm. 
And Jim, Mrs. Clothier’s eldest son, expert tractor driver 
(seen on right) gets back to meals on time. ‘We all find 
the food is tastier, since I changed to the Aga,” says 
Mrs. Clothier. ‘‘It seems to keep its flavour. And even if 
the men-folk come in late for dinner, the simmering 
oven keeps their meal just right.” 


Young John and baby Margaret are a credit to Mrs. Clothier 
as are also her tall husband and Jim and Susan. ‘‘You must 
give the Aga some credit,” she insists. “I’m sure food is 
more nourishing now it is cooked by the Aga. Also I can give 
more time to cooking and preparing now I don’t need to fuss 
with stoking and getting the oven up.” (Mrs. Clothier only 
refuels once a day.) “Cooking is easier with an Aga. You can 
be sure of results. The ovens are always at the correct 
th, temperature, the top plates just right. All this without work. 
. No wonder we look happy.” 


Why farmers everywhere are 
changing to the AG 


Regd. Trade Mark 


ARMS are going modern now, both 
indoors and out. And the farmer’s wife 
is convinced that the Aga, because of its Tuts is the Aga model CB Cooker 
efficiency and economy, is the best and Water Heater with a 
up-to-date investment for her kitchen. guaranteed maximum fuel con- 
Only the Aga offers all this : sumption of 34 tons a year of 


1. Time-saving. No fires to light, for COKE, anthracite or ‘‘Phurna- 
the Aga burns night and day. No wait for cite.’ This size model is also 
heat. Fuelling only night and morning. available without water heating. 


There is a 4-oven cooker, too. 
Aga models from £85 to £115, 
hire purchase terms 


at less than £4 
a month. 


2. Labour-saving. Food cooks more 
easily, needs less watching. Pots and pans 
stay clean. The vitreous-enamel surface is 
kept spotless with a damp _ cloth. 
Kitchen walls stay cleaner for the Aga is 
smokeless, fumeless and dustless. 





3. Comfort-making. You have a cosy 
kitchen, winter and summer, all day and 
all night hot water at any time. 
“Every farm should have an Aga,” declares Mrs. Clothier. “It is alwaysready 4. Money-saving. One small fire can do 
for emergencies. Sudden calls on a cold night find the kitchen always both cooking and water heating. The 
maximum yearly fuel consumption of 
the Aga is guaranteed — and at a very low 
figure. Fuel is so greatly conserved that 
savings finally cover the cost of the Aga. 
Send today for free catalogue and talk 
the Aga over with your family. Write to: 
simmering plate. There’s never any dust or soot or smoke! What the Aga Heat Ltd., 19/1,Orchard House, 
Aga saves me in cleaning is nobody’s business. Yes, down Somerset way, we Orchard Street, London, W.1. 

are certainly glad we decided to go modern ...living’s lighter with the Aga.” (Proprietors: Allied Ironfounders Ltd.) 


comfortably warm, and a hot drink is easy to prepare. No waiting about with 
the Aga—comfort is always laid on now. There is plenty of space on top for 
saucepans, plenty of room in the ovens for roasts, for casserole dishes and 
bottling jars. And cooking is so easy — no dampers to fuss with, no stoking, 
and I hardly need to look at anything cooking in the ovens or on the 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCK COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


Head Office: Bartholomew Lane London, E.C.2, England 


Fire . Life . Accident Burglary . Motor . Marine, ete. 



































A COMPREHENSIVE 
BANKING SERVICE 





In their capacity as private bankers, Glyn, 
Mills & Co. have always arranged that the 
service placed at the disposal of their customers 
should be truly comprehensive, covering all 
financial problems from those of the large 
ast public corporation to those of private indi- 
viduals. They are equally well equipped to 


accept duties as Company Registrar, or to act as 





executor or trustee for large or small estates. 


Almost hourly, big Douglas four-engined aircraft of SAS 
leave the main British and European Airports bound for 


all parts of the World. S AS Speeds your way. (; LYN : M IL LS & CO ; 


Full details and bookings from your usual Travel Agency. 
BANKERS 


SCAN DINA VIAN HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. E.C.3 


AIRLINES SYSTEM 


185, Regent St., London, W.1. — A Associated Banks: Royal Bank of Scotland - Williams Deacon’s Bank, Limited 
Telephone : Regent 6777. => and at Prestwick, Ayrshire, 
Scotland. 


KOSS’... 


GINGER ALE TONIC WATER LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
SODA WATER GRAPE FRUIT LEMONADE 










































































While still restricted at home we are exporting again 
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z ee. 
“You know I haven’t really 
r-e-l-a-x-e-d like this for years.” 


To sink back into a comfortable chair, 
to know that for several days you have 
no worries, no urgent mail, no 
ringing telephone. That is the relaxation 
you need. A revitalising sea voyage 
sailing out of an English winter into 
tropical sunshine, with leisure, good food 
and real comfort, will give you the best 
holiday of your life. Come into the sun 
with Union-Castle this winter. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 
The Sea Link with South Cogrica 
Ay 
Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3. Tel: MAN 9104 
West End Passenger Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W.|I. Tel: WHI 1911 
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Combines its own 
face lotion * 





and so shave 


all of us f 


lather 





Ingram’s generous 

softens the toughest beard — 
soothes the most tender skin. Why? 
Because it contains an after-shave 
lotion with a before-shave action. 
Yes, you’ll find an Ingramshave a 


great comfort. 





49/2/35 








Illustration shows the well-known Bernard Weatherill Jodhpurette worn 
with Breeches 


RIDING APPAREL BY 


Bernard 


. CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.I 


47, HIGH STREET, ALDERSHOT. I1!, BENNETT’S HILL, 
BIRMINGHAM. BRIDGE HOUSE, SOUTH ASCOT 





OY APPOINTMENT 
RIDING CLOTHES 
OUTFITTERS 
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Cooking is a pleasure 
with the admirable E' SE 


You couldn’t have better cooking service. In the early 
morning, the kettle can be simmering on the hotplate and 
porridge, deliciously cooked, ready in the ‘slow’ oven ... 
for hotplate and ovens in the admirable ESSE are always 
hot day and night. Refuelling is clean and easy. Just 
remove filling-plug and ‘pour’ in coke nuts. As for fuel 
saving! Cost is so low that the cooker soon pays for 
itself. Your ESSE 
dealer will be de- 
lighted to give quick 
delivery of the model 
to suit your require- 
ments. Write for 
details. 

















BY APPOINTMENT 
Gin Distillers to HM King George VI 
BOOTH’S DISTILLERIES LIMITED 














The model illustrated 
cooks for six and supplies 
constant hot water on 
approximately 26lb. coke 
in 24 hours. Price, in 
cream porcelain enamel, 


£68. 5. O 


Deposit, £10. 5.0 
Monthly, £2. 1.0 


The ESSE COOKER Company 
(Proprietors Smith & Wellstood Ltd) Bonnybridge Scotland 
London: 46 Davies Street W.1 





can be a vexing one, but calm reflection works 
wonders. For instance, where better for an Autumn 
holiday than BRIGHTON, queen of the South Coast, 
and offering unique opportunities for recuperation or 
amusement. And if BRIGHTON then it must be the 
Metropole. 


On the other hand the Autumn Season in LONDON is 

always most exhilarating, and the May Fair is in the 
heart of the West-End. The Restaurant, delightfully 
redecorated in a note recalling the Regency Style, provides 
an ideal rendezvous for dancing~to Roland Peachey’s 
orchestra. Then there is the Grosvenor at Victoria, another 
first-class centre for shopping and theatre-going. 









_ PINEST 


DRY GIN 


___70° PROOF 









Or MONTE-CARLO where the Hotel Metropole offers the 
ease and comfort always associated with the Riviera. 







EACH BOTTLE BEARS OUR SIGNATURE 
on 
AND TRaDE MARK (Ss ) A RED LO 


es 






For unlimited currency in a land of plenty there is Ireland, 

where rationing and austerity can be forgotten. On the majestic 

Atlantic Coast there are the Great Southern Hotels at SLIGO 

and GALWAY. The immortalised beauty of KILLARNEY and 

KENMARE form the setting of two more, while at PARKNASILLA 

the mildest of climates makes golf and tennis doubly enjoyable. All are justly 
famous for the excellence and variety of the sport they offer. 






4, + Quart - a 
a 45-5 TURNMILE STREE 
LONDON ENGI 





These, then, are the hotels in the Gordon Group; our contribution to better 
and brighter holidays for the late visitor. For full details and tariffs write to 
the resident managers or to The Gordon Hotels Limited, 11, Hobart Place, 
London, S.W.1. 


+ 


THE GORDON HOTELS GROUP ‘YR 
Telegraphic address : Hotelisimo, Sowest, London KA iH) 
Telephones : Sloane 522? NZS 
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Producers of Mohair Travel Rugs and Scarves, obtainable from all leading stores. 
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j shadow their lives 


| bound to spend nights in fishing ports away from 
home, deep sea fishermen face temptations made doubly 


strong by absence from their families. The Deep Sea Mission Institutes 


in fishing ports help the fishermen by providing wholesome companion- 
ship and recreation, comfortable canteens, good accommodation at low 


prices — and deeply appreciated religious services . . . The Secretary 


receives donations gratefully, or will gladly om request send you 


fuli details of the Méission’s labour of love among the fishermen. 


* THERE IS URGENT NEED of good, wholesome BOOKS 
(particularly fiction) and good ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES 
for fishermen to read when off duty. Please send any that you 
can sbare to — 


D-E-E-P _S-F-A—M.-1-S-S-1-O-N 


(ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN) 
3/299 46 R.N.M.D.S.F. HOUSE. 43 NOTTINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W.1 
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The secret recipe of this exquisite liqueur was first brought 

to Scotland by Prince Charlie in 1745. Since then Drambuie 

has become a favourite throughout the world as a liqueur 
of subtle distinction and delicate flavour. 


Drambuie 


ci TTT 











FIND GOOD COVER 
BEFORE YOU SHOOT 


The best “cover” of all is 

behind a Norwich Union 

“Sporting Gun” Policy. 

Its comprehensive protec- 

tion includes for a premium 

of 

ONLY £1 A YEAR 

(a) Third Party Liability 
up to £25,000. 

(b) Loss of, or damage to 
gun. 

(c) Personal 
benefits. 





Accident 





If Third Party liability only is to be covered the premium 1s 10/- a year. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR SYNDICATES 


Send the coupon, or write, for full details to the 


NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE > SOCIETIES, 
6-26, Surrey Street, (@.{) Norwich, Norfolk. 


2 
wien 
10 











Without obligation, 
send particulars of (M_ ) 
your Sporting Gun 
policies for 





Address 


Nome one, i 
“Clef awail you thif 


Auiiuan 


. at Bournemouth, where the Season never 
ends and all the days are holidays. 
\ 
— OCT. 22 and 23.—SPECIAL CONCERTS TO CELEBRATE 
THE 57th ANNIVERSARY of the BOURNEMOUTH 
MUNICIPAL ORCHESTRA. 


a8 Come te 





Send for Guide Book (Post 6d.), P.O. Please, or free folder and Hote! 
List from W. Birtwistle, information Bureau Room, 68, Westover Rd . 





Restaurant Car Expresses from Waterloo. All-Pullman ‘« Bournemouth Belle” runs daily. 
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SANITARY POLISHES 


GIVE "THE SHINE OF QUALITY" 





TO H.M. THE KING 


Sanitary Polish 


Manufacturers 
ve TO FLOORS AND FURNITURE 
RONUK 
LIMITED sureu oe ee ASK ALSO FOR 
PORTSLADE SHARED THROUGH @ _K K 
SUSSEX PRE-WAR STOCKISTS BOOT POLTSH 
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The worlds moat excludive 


BABY COACH 


THE 


CHOCOLATE 
OF THE 
CONNOISSEUR 


ROD. LINDT FILS 


ESTABLISHED 1679 
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Walk with the wise, your feet lapped in hearth 


warm, fleecy soft luxury. At Russell and Bromley 


you'll find snug sheepskin lined boots of all types to 





suit your purpose and your purse. 


24 NEW BOND 8T., W.I : 45 BROMPTON RD., S.W.I & BRANCHES 





























= . Good Tea. ——== 
=——— blended to a nicety =e 
HARDENS = 
DOCTOR == 
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— Harden Bros. & Lindsay Ltd., -___—_—in 

MINRMNINIE em 

————————————— 121 Cannon Street, E.C.4. — 
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CENTRES 
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Insist on 
“Nell Gwyn’ 
your Grocer 


can NOW 


obtain it 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS 
BY 


e? 
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says a Confidential Secretary 









It looks right, wears right and makes me feel well dressed 
and quietly sure of myself. It was made from five yards 
of ‘Moygashel’ Harrogate. Only 7/8d. a yard, yet it 
drapes beautifully, resists creasing and comes up like 


new each time I wash tt. 








, 4 * Be sure that the name 


‘“Moygashel’ is on the selvedge. _— 
fawn” 
si 






REGD, 


<, — WOOL MIXTUREg 


PURE LINEN 


‘“Moygashel’ is the registered brand name of fabrics manufactured by 
STEVENSON & SON LTD., 208a REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. DUNGANNON, NORTHERN IRELAND 
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MISS SALLY INGLIS 


Miss Sally Inglis is the eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Inglis, of West Nisbet, Ancrum, 
Roxburghshire, and a grand-daughter of Sir Michael Nairn, Bart. and Lady Nairn 
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BEAUTY AS AN ASSET 


E have now been definitely informed 
V \ that among our dollar-making industries 
the tourist industry is pre-eminent; that 
we must look to it, for the present at any rate, 
as the most effective agent in bridging the dollar- 
gap. All the other industries which export to 
dollar countries are being urged to put their 
backs into the effort to produce what is wanted 
in the States and in Canada, and assured that 
the Government will do everything to help them 
to reach the markets they need. The tourist 
industry is in the very different position of 
having its market here, to which its customers 
come willingly to buy, so long as they, too, are 
assured of getting what they want. Anda great 
deal of what they want is ours without asking; 
nothing has to be imported to provide the 
matchless beauties of the English countryside, 
the splendours of the lovely glens and moun- 
tains, the historic associations of mediaeval 
castles or of Georgian parks and country houses 
—to mention a few items at random from the 
treasure house. What is being done to ensure 
that our visitors are able to see them all at their 
best advantage? It is not only a question of 
transport, of comfortable travel, good inns, and 
good food—which, unfortunately, our trans- 
Atlantic visitors find far to seek. The need as 
well as the desire for their visits is not a thing 
of a few years’ duration, and has deeper roots 
than the commercialism engendered by an 
emergency. What is being done to see that the 
treasures themselves are being given the pro- 
tection they deserve, not only as a perpetual 
heritage, but as a continuing asset ? 
It is difficult to give a reassuring answer. 
We called attention, a fortnight ago, to the fact 
that Mr. Boies Penrose, an old friend of this 
country who, some twenty years ago, gave 
£20,000 to the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England and Wales to show how well he 
thought the English landscape worth fighting 
for, had written from his home in Pennsylvania 
—having spent nearly three months in England 
this summer—to say with what misgivings he 
regarded the devastation of our countryside. 
He denounced, particularly, the indiscriminate 
felling of trees (with the full encouragement of 
the Board of Trade), the growth of ribbon 
development in areas habitually residential or 
agricultural, poorly sited electric conductors, 
and the appropriation of scenic regions by the 
Services and other Government agencies. 
American tourists, he says, are not likely to be 
attiacted by such “ official iconoclasm”’ and he 
went on to suggest that compatriots of his who 
are looking for it can find plenty of ruined 
countryside without crossing the Atlantic. We 
may, of course, be called unpatriotic for pressing 
these charges, and told that to accuse our 
bureaucracy of vandalism is the best way of 
turning away dollars. This is the most short- 
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sighted of arguments. The Minister of Town 
and Country Planning and the various depart- 
mental representatives on the inter-depart- 
mental committees which discuss the problems 
of land use have a most difficult task in deciding 
between one claim and another. But when the 
utilitarian argument that our amenities have 
become wasting assets is added to the claim 
that, in the direct interest of our own citizens, 
amenity should have a very high and not the 
last place in the priority list, surely a case has 
been made for a revision of the list. 

Since Mr. Penrose returned to Pennsylvania 
many other projects have been disclosed which, 
if they are carried through, might be rated as 
‘official iconoclasm.”’ There is the permission 
granted for the quarrying of Dulcote Hill, and 
further proposals for quarrying in the Peak have 
followed Mr. Silkin’s decision with regard to the 
extension of the Hope Valley cement works. 
The struggle over the hydro-electric power 
schemes in North Wales continues. Last week 


BABA AAAAAAAAA22— 


THE MUSIC-ROOM 


J[NSIDE the music-voom the notes vise up like 
doves, 

Circle the vaulted ceiling, vanish away. 

Beyond the dais where the musicians play 

An oriel window opens on a court 

Where the bent boughs of pear and plum dispute 
Which bears the lordlier load of fruit. 


The sun-steeped walls, the golden branches frame 
The vaporous blue of mild autumnal sky 

Where a poised, silver wing arrests the eve. 
Distance deceives ; is it a gull, a plane? 

The chord is unresolved, the symphony 

Moves from the major to the minor key. 


FREDA C. BonpD. 
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the Army were in process of completing their 
occupation of the once lovely Purbeck Hills to 
the east of Lulworth Cove, where a scene of 
completely squalid devastation gives a perfect 
object lesson in the processes to which Mr. 
Penrose calls our attention. In 1916 just under 
1,000 acres of downland were requisitioned. In 
1924 legal action to retain it by the War Office 
failed when the late Lord Sankey declared the 
place to be a “beauty spot.’’ But an accom- 
modation was made, and in 1943 the residents 
and owners in a much larger area were expro- 
priated. To-day the War Department takes 
over 8,500 acres in all and the life and beauty of 
the countryside are finally extinguished. 


SIZERGH CASTLE 

HERE have been Stricklands at Sizergh for 

seven hundred years. But taxation and 
death duties have done what neither border 
warfare nor the common accidents of time could 
do, and the family is yielding the old Westmor- 
land castle to the National Trust. Its nucleus is 
a stout 14th-century pele tower to which a Tudor 
hall, Elizabethan court and Georgian additions 
were grafted on. It has not the fantastic garden 
of its neighbour, Levens Hall, which it resembles, 
but contains even more remarkable woodwork. 
The most famous panelled room was sold in 1891 
and was for long exhibited at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Now that Sizergh is to become 
a public possession, and the Museum is being 
rearranged, there is a strong case for restoring 
the panelling to its original home, where the 
contemporary plaster ceiling is still im situ. 
Several other Elizabethan rooms, scarcely less 
heavily ornamented and tapestry-hung, are still 
there, together with furniture going back to 
mediaeval times, and the portraits, documents, 
and other treasures of one of the oldest family 
tenures in England. So it is good to know that 
Stricklands (represented by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hornyold-Strickland and their son) will con- 
tinue to live at Sizergh, which will now be 
regularly open to the public. 


A WATER-COLOUR FESTIVAL 


IR ALFRED MUNNINGS has said that he 
.J longed to display Mr. Leslie Wright’s col- 
lection of English water-colours at Burlington 
House before he retires from being P.R.A. in 
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December partly because he is convinced ti at 
it is the finest private collection in existence o»t- 
side Windsor Castle, but chiefly, as we now © n 
see, for its combination of wide range and hich 
quality. Hence the innovations of an eariy 
autumn exhibition, occupying four rooms at t4e 
Academy, devoted entirely to water-colou‘s, 
The achievement of Mr. Wright, who lives nx 
Leamington and has formed this collection in 
the last twenty-five years, certainly merits this 
unprecedented recognition. With 370 examples, 
representing more than 70 artists, its scope is 
from about 1650 to 1850. Clearly, it is English 
landscape and life that has most attracted Mr. 
Wright, and the collection is particularly strong 
in Gainsborough sketches, J. R. Cozens, Paul 
Sandy, Rowlandson (with nearly forty of his 
less funny, but lovely, water-colours), and Peter 
de Wint. But there are equally outstanding 
groups of Girtin, Turner, Bonington, William 
-ars, and George Chinnery—to mention only 


4 


five. Some are famous through previous 
exhibitions, including that of Country Life 


Through the Ages, organised by this paper in 
1937. But a very large number will be un- 
familiar to most people who take advantage of 
Sir Alfred’s enterprise and Mr. Wright’s kind- 
ness. Two other collections, of Constables and 
Blakes at the Fine Art Society, and of Francis 
Townes, from Mr. A. P. Oppe’s collection at 
Agnews, who are not strongly represented at 
Burlington House, make this month something 
of a water-colour festival. 


SLAVES OF THE GUIDE-BOOK 


“HIS is sad news for the guides at Windsor 
Castle, and also for their audiences. Noth- 
ing but historical fact is now to be permitted; 
the guides must stick to the guide-book; they 
must no longer embellish their discourse with 
pleasant crusted old jokes nor with questionable 
legends of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn or 
Charles II and Nell Gwynne. This seems a little 
hard on both parties, for these personally con- 
ducted tours make, as we all know, an exhaust- 
ing experience, and a joke now and then revives 
alike the depressed spirits and the aching legs. 
Moreover, even historians are not above the 
suspicion of inaccuracy. We may not agree with 
the late Mr. Henry Ford that “History is 
bunk,”’ for his researches into it were probably 
limited ; but Carlyle, a historian himself and not 
without distinction, called it ‘‘a distillation of 
rumour.’ Macaulay is entrancing reading, but 
his enemies accused him of distorting his facts 
to suit his own prejudices in a very outrageous 
manner. It is to be hoped that this joke-denying 
ordinance may, in course of time, be a little 
relaxed, and that the guides may now and then 
slip in an old story or two, not strictly con- 
sonant with fact. ‘‘In lapidary inscriptions,”’ as 
Dr. Johnson observed, ““a man is not upon 
oath.’’ Neither is a guide in trying to entertain 
his flock. 


A PICKWICKIAN GREETING 


HE modern motor-coach is doubtless as 

superior in comfort as it is in speed to the 
coaches in the days of Mr. Tony Weller, but in 
point of romance it still falls far behind the 
Commodore or the Muggleton Telegraph. Any- 
thing that can add to it in point of tradition is 
welcome, and so it is pleasant to learn that the 
drivers of the Green Line coaches around Lon- 
don greet each other in passing even as did Mr. 
Weller and his contemporaries, by a “jerking 
round of the right wrist and a tossing of the 
little finger into the air at the same time.” It 
appears that they do not extend this salute to 
the drivers of other London Transport buses; it 
is part of the ritual confined to their own par- 
ticular line. We do not know whether engine 
drivers have any similar code; perhaps the rush 
of passing trains is too rapid to allow of it; but 
it would be pleasant to think they had, for any- 
thing that belongs to the secret freemasonry of 
any craft is essentially romantic. The old coach- 
man was a great man, and Sam’s father, who 
knew his own value, referred to himself as “the 
celebrated Mr. Weller of the Belle Savage.’’ The 
driver of to-day has hardly attained to that 
position and has so far lacked his vates sacer, but: 
he is clearly on the right road. 
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ins eases 


si Oa ae ves 
Leonard and Marjorie Gayton 


FROM NEAR KILLIN 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


pessimism in the latest report of the Ministry 

of Agriculture on the farming situation 
generally, and I am wondering if my retirement 
from the ranks of the big farmers of Great 
Britain has anything to do with it. This action 
has been forced upon me, because it has become 
obvious this autumn that my l-acre field has 
had as much as it can stand of the poultry- 
keeper’s style of farming and, having carried a 
cereal crop for eight long weary years without 
break, has indicated that in no circumstances 
will it carry another. I have, therefore, handed 
it over, lock, stock and barrel—or, to be more 
exact, docks, couch and sorrel—to the neigh- 
bouring farmer to do what he can with it, and 
have notified the Agricultural Committee that, 
since I am no longer farming in a big way, there 
will be no need for me in the future to fill in four 
times a year a return in duplicate showing the 
numbers of my dairy herd, my stud bulls and a 
detailed list of my stacks of various corn. See- 
ing that, in addition to this, every operation in 
my field—ploughing, cross-ploughing, cultivat- 
ing, harrowing, sowing and reaping—caused 
the expenditure of no fewer than seven sheets of 
paper, I feel that the loss sustained by my retire- 
ment from active agriculture is counter- 
balanced to a certain extent by the economy that 
will be effected in paper, carbon sheets and 
clerical staff. 


I: seems to me that there is just a hint of 


* * 
* 

CONGRATULATE the artist who in a recent 

number of Punch supplied a blue-print of a 
new combined reaper and harvester that he has 
invented, which, when it is on the market, should 
solve much of the present-day farmer’s diffi- 
culties, since it will enable him to cope with the 
proper control of his farm and deal with his 
voluminous correspondence with the Ministry at 
the same time. This reaper harvester has all 
the usual features of the machine, but erected 
over the cutting and threshing parts there is a 
small compact office in which the farmer sits 
opposite his typist, and dictates letters and the 
filling-in of forms while he watches the work in 
his fields. 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


S Cincinnatus points out in some recent 
Farming Notes, the report of the Select 
Committee on Estimates shows that the taxpay- 
ers of this country have to make good a loss of 
nearly nine million pounds incurred by this 
Government’s attempts to control farming, 
which gives us some idea of the size of the bill 
we shall have to foot if ever the land is national- 
ised. Recent experiences with the nationalisa- 
tion of our various services lead me to suppose 
that the one industry that might benefit from 
Government control and the impact of official- 
dom is that devoted to sweet making, and I am 
reminded of this constantly these days when the 
B.B.C. put on the air that tuneful little melody 
with the refrain‘‘ Candy kisses wrapped in paper.” 


* * 
* 


CLOSE association for many years with 

poultry has taught me that, though the 
average egg-producing hen is easily the stupidest 
creature in existence, there are occasionally 
rare exceptions to this rule, and these exceptions 
are so uncannily clever and cunning that they 
seem to be equipped with all the brains that 
should have been allotted to the remainder of the 
flock. It has been my experience that if a hen 
is a mongrel as opposed to one from some pure- 
bred laying stock and has a hint of Old English 
Game in her make-up, she is usually one of 
these exceptions to the general rule of complete 
idiocy and dependence on the human being for 
all things. I have never kept bantams, and so 
know nothing about them and their behaviour, 
but their general appearance and colouring 
point to their probably being descended from 
the old game stock, which may be a partial 
explanation of a remarkable story of a bantam 
hen that a correspondent has sent me in the 
hope that some Country LIFE reader can clear 
up the mystery. 

This bird was 


discovered sitting on 


two eggs amid a heap of dead leaves in a 
herbaceous border, and since she was trespass- 
ing (for she belonged to the man next door), my 
correspondent picked her up and returned her 
and her belongings to her owner. He put her 
back in the small poultry run, which was en- 
closed by 8-ft. wire-netting, made her snug ina 
box with her two eggs and left her to it, but he 
did not feel very hopeful of the result, since he 
knew her as a most pig-headed female who 
could get over the wire of the run whenever she 
liked. My correspondent then returned to her 
work in the garden, and a quarter of an hour 
later discovered the bantam back among the 
dead leaves, and sitting on two eggs again in the 
same spot as before. It was possible that these 
eggs might have been hidden among the 
leaves and overlooked on the first occasion, but 
when the bird was handed over again to her 
owner it was found that the two eggs in the 
nest-box had disappeared. 
* “ * 
| a very few minutes the hen was back 
again in the original site in the herbaceous 
border, and had some pungent remarks to make 
about the repeated interference with her private 
family affairs. The eggs were not under her 
this time, but an hour or so later it was found 
that she had once again brought them over from 
the run next door. The question asked is : how 
did she manage this, for, as my correspondent 
says, the two eggs are very large for a bantam 
and much too big to be carried in the beak. Also, 
she could not have tucked them under her 
wings seeing that she had to fly over the 8-ft. 
wire-netting of her run and then over a 4-ft. 
wooden fence. 

Out of consideration for her feelings, she 
has been allowed to remain in her chosen nest, 
and has not been moved a third time, so that a 
watch could be kept with the object of ascertain- 
ing how the difficult task was carried out. The 
sad part of the story is that this is all wasted 
endeavour, for the eggs are not fertile, and one 
feels that over this all-important question the 
outstanding intelligence of the small bird 
failed her lamentably. 
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SPLENDOUR OF THE GRAND CANYOR 


Written and Illustrated by W. A. POUCHER 


had flown for miles above the snow-decked 

landscape of Colorado. Clouds piled up on 
the Divide and Pike’s Peak, one of its 
most famous mountains, was hidden from view. 
[The snow stretched in an unbroken carpet far 
south into New Mexico, but its glittering white 
ended near Santa Fe, and then, as the plane 
flew west, I was soon over the empty wastes of 
the Arizona desert. 

This vast, colourful solitude has a general 
height of over 6,000 ft., and is relieved here and 
there by a range of hills or an isolated peak, 
which, in the setting sun, cast fascinating 
shadows across the burning sands far below. 
I could see no sign of life until far away to the 
west some smoke indicated the position of the 
sequestered town of Holbrook. This lies near 
the edge of the Painted Desert and the Petrified 
Forest, both of which are world-famous resorts 
of the geologist. A few minutes later I was 
passing over the former, whose kaleidoscopic 
array of colour, ranging from the palest cream 
to the ruddiest crimson, riveted and charmed 
the eye. I was bound for the Grand Canyon, one of 
the wonders of the world, and in the waning 
light I stepped from the plane at Valle, the 
lonely airport giving easiest access to this 
titanic chasm. Owing to the uneven ground 
the runway is no less than thirty miles away, 
but an official had arranged for a car to meet 
me and I was presently being driven by a smart 
cowboy through the extensive pine forest that 
stretches uninterruptedly to the very edge of 
the canyon. The El Tovar Hotel was packed, 


a was a brilliant April morning and my plane 


td 


and as I wandered through its spacious rooms 
and glittering shops a variety of tongues confused 
my ear. Englishmen were few, but Americans 
were intermingled with other Europeans, 
Brazilians, South Africans and an occasional 
Oriental, and Red Indian boys ran here and 
there attending to the needs of the guests. Most 
of these had come by car, but other travellers 
have excellent facilities for getting there because 
the Santa Fe Railroad runs one of its main line 
expresses to the canyon : it arrives at 7 a.m. and 
departs at 8 p.m., thus giving one the oppor- 
tunity of seeing this marvel of Nature while 
en route from east to west, or vice versa. 

The hotel and its only neighbour, Bright 
Angel Lodge, were established by an English- 
man, Mr. Fred Harvey, who also owns 
a string of hotels right across the American 
continent. These two stand on the brink of the 
canyon’s South Rim and there is only a low 
wall to prevent anyone falling into the void. It 
was dark when I went out to get my first 
glimpse of it, and the pale moonlight merely 
accentuated its abysmal depths. Now and 
again, however, I could dimly perceive a peak 
gleaming faintly like a ghost suspended in mid- 
air, but I knew that each actually crowned one 
or other of the mountain ranges rising from its 
floor. The Grand Canyon is 217 miles long and 
from 8 to 20 miles wide. The South Rim aver- 
ages 7,000 ft. in height and the North Rim is 
1,000 ft. higher, and since the Colorado River 
threading the canyon is some 2,000 ft. above sea 
level here, the gorge is nearly 5,000 ft. deep. 
Both rims extend roughly from east to west; 
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MARBLE CANYON AND THE COLORADO RIVER FROM NAVAJO POINT AT THE EASTERN END OF THE GRAND 


CANYON OF ARIZONA 


they are much broken, in that gigantic bu 
tresses jut out into space, and their extremiti: 
thus afford the finest prospects up and down ti 
mighty gorge. The sides are enclosed | 
immense mural precipices, with steeply sloping 
scree between each of the well-defined leve! 
strata, and access to the canyon is therefore 
limited to the few places where a geological 
fault has occurred. In this part of the canyon 
there are only three : two on the South Rim and 
one on the North, and it is here that the National 
Park service has constructed trails so that 
adventurous tourists may either walk, or ride 
a mule, down to Phantom Ranch, which reposes 
in impressive solitude on the one green level 
piece of ground beside the Colorado River. On 
the south side Bright Angel Trail is 11 miles 
long, and the Kaibab Trail to the ranch 7 miles 
long, and a further 14 to the North Rim. Whole 
ranges of unclimbed mountains fill the entire 
length of the canyon, in which our own Lakeland 
peaks or the Welsh hills would occupy an 
insignificant area. 

To meander along either rim is therefore 
like walking along the summit ridge of a moun- 
tain, but it has the advantage of requiring the 
expenditure of no energy to get there. It is only 
those who go to the bottom who have to climb 
to the edge of the chasm. Those who do so, 
however, are better able to appreciate its 
magnitude, and the grandeur and _ incredible 
colours of America’s most wonderful landscape 
are revealed to them to perfection. 

A first-class road runs east and west from 
El Tovar along the South Rim of the canyon. 
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In the former direction it extends for 25 miles 
as far as the Watch Tower on Navajo Point, 
and in the latter for 15 miles to the Hermit’s 
Rest. Charabancs take the latter route in the 
morning and the former in the afternoon. On 
each trip they visit all the finest viewpoints, 
where halts of ten minutes are made, except at 
the two extremities, where refreshments are 
served during a halt of half an hour. 

The excursion to the Watch Tower includes 
a stop of about one hour at the headquarters 
of the Grand Canyon National Park on Yavapai 
Point, where a ranger gives a talk on the geology 
of the chasm. The relentless processes of erosion 
are explained in simple, non-technical language 
which can be understood by anyone, and he 
illustrates his points with illuminated trans- 
parencies and specimens of the rock from each 
different stratum. In addition fixed binoculars 
may be used outside the building for the 
inspection of each feature. The lecturer claims 
that the walls of the canyon reveal the earth’s 
crust, from the ruby granite enclosing the 
Colorado River to the layer of yellow limestone 
capping the whole, better than anywhere else in 
the world. 

Many distinguished writers have described 
the splendour of this unforgettable scene, 
and legions of artists and photographers 
have attempted to portray it. Some of them 
have succeeded in giving a good idea of its 
astonishing form and elevation, but few have 
been able to convey any real conception of its 
subtle hues, which change with the atmosphere 
and play of light and shadow from day to day. 

Despite any claims to the contrary, 
I believe that if the magnitude, grandeur and 
colour of even a few of its features are to be 
appreciated it is essential to enter the canyon 
on foot, tread its rarely accessible ridges, and 
spend at least one night on the banks of the 
mighty Colorado River, which has contributed 
so much to its creation. Moreover, as only tiny 
sections of this yellow ribbon can be seen from 
a few of the lofty viewpoints on the rim, they 
give no clear indication of its inaccessible 
situation, for it is hemmed in by 1,500 ft. 
cliffs; nor do they disclose its power, for it is 
340 ft. wide, and more than 30 ft. deep at times, 
and carries along its turbulent course one 
million tons of rock débris every day. Further- 
more, the superb elevation and immensity of 
the peaks themselves are misleading when seen 
from the rim, and it is only in their immediate 
presence, or when one is scaling one of their 
shattered escarpments, that their marvellous 
topography and colour are apparent. All are 
romantically named: some of the names are 
purely descriptive, but many commemorate the 
names of scientists, explorers, Indian tribes, 
leaders of religion and mythologic personages. 
For instance: Brahma Temple, Cheop’s Pyra- 
mid, Confucius Temple, Darwin Plateau, Gala- 
had Castle, Geikie Peak, Isis Temple, Tower of 
Ra, Shiva Temple and Wotan’s Throne. 

The charabanc trips along the South Rim 
doubtless reveal as much of the canyon as can 
be seen in one day, but the halts are so short 
that it is impossible to comprehend completely 
the majesty of the scene unfolded from each 
viewpoint. On my first visit I came to the con- 
clusion that Hopi Point was the finest of them, 
because it projects far out into the void, is 
extremely precipitous, and thus discloses the 
most comprehensive view, which extends both 
east and west for upwards of 30 miles. But 
there are innumerable lesser buttresses between 
the prominent points, many of which display 
fantastic rock formations, and as I was anxious 
to make a detailed exploration on this occasion 
| decided to hitch-hike where the road ran along 
the edge of the canyon, and to walk along the 
rim where it lay further back in the forest. 

In this manner I spent a most enjoyable 
day and was able to photograph in both colour 
and monochrome every interesting topographi- 
cal feature on the accessible forty miles of the 
South Rim. The American motorists were most 
obliging and did not seem to mind my heavy 
nailed boots, my old climbing jacket, or my 
Tyrolean hat. One of them thought I was 
a Swede, but most of them detected my English 
accent when they enquired affectionately of the 
old country, or if they were of Scottish descent 
asked anxiously if I knew this or that remote 
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DUCK ON ROCK ON THE SOUTH RIM OF THE GRAND CANYON, WITH VISHNU 
TEMPLE ON THE SKYLINE TO THE RIGHT 


spot in the Highlands which had been the birth- 
place of their forbears. 

This exploration of the South Rim whetted 
my appetite for the walk into the bottom of 
the canyon, and on the morrow I set out to 
descend the Kaibab Trail, which drops rapidly 
from Yaki Point, and then, after winding about 
the face of the precipices, runs out along the 
crest of a narrow red escarpment known as 
Cedar Ridge. I had expected to be alone, but 
when I got into the taxi that was to take me 
the 4 miles to the head of the trail I was joined 
by a man from California and a Chinese student. 
The former had no hat as a protection against 
the powerful Arizona sun, and the latter wore 
low shoes which had to be removed frequently 
to empty out the many-coloured sand. 

On leaving the plateau the trail falls in 
spectacular curves that have been cut out of 
the face of the yellow limestone cliffs, and on 
looking over the edge at one point I could see 
between my legs for over 2,000 ft. Some 500 ft. 
down it levels out and slants more gradually 
across the front of the strata, now the colour of 
ochre, with a cut here and there through sub- 
sidiary escarpments jutting out into the void. 
Cedar Ridge takes its birth perhaps 1000 ft. 
below the extremity of Yaki Point and the 
trail reaches its crest at the junction of the 


ochre and red strata. This spot is therefore the 
first of the many spectacular viewpoints on this 
route and reveals the ridge trailing away below, 
crowned at its middle by a magnificent red 
tower, and ending with the greenish-yellow cliffs 
of O’Neill Butte which overhang the gorge 
cradling the Colorado River. The engineering 
of the trail hereabouts is remarkable. The 
seemingly endless zig-zags eventually run out 
on to an elevated plateau, which is evidently 
a halting place for the pack mules that come up 
this way from the ranch. I walked out on to 
its nose, which makes a marvellous coign of 
vantage for the vistas up and down the canyon; 
it is about 1,500 ft. above the Tonto Plateau, 
whose shimmering green stretches as far as the 
eye can see. I returned to join my companions 
and we followed the trail down past the east 
flank of the tower to regain the crest of the 
ridge on its north side. This point discloses the 
zig-zags winding steeply down the east face of 
O’Neill Butte which give access to the Plateau. 

The descent was enchanting and unfolded 
magnificent prospects of the mountains 
in the canyon, now near at hand and 
revealing more clearly their sheer buttresses and 
deep gullies, whose purples, mauves and reds 
contrasted strangely with the bright yellow- 
greens of the Butte. The North Rim had now 
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THE RED TOWER, WHICH DOMINATES 


disappeared from view and the serrated skyline 
was crowned by jagged, lemon-yellow peaks 
which shone brilliantly against the azure of the 
heavens. Down and down we went, each corner 


LOOKING DOWN ON THE 440-FEET-LONG SUSPENSION BRIDGE ACROSS 


COLORADO RIVER FROM KAIBAB 
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THE MIDDLE OF CEDAR RIDGE. THE LIMESTONE STRATUM CAN BE SEEN 
BELOW THE NORTH RIM OF THE CANYON 


disclosing another vista which we thought more 
beautiful and impressive than the last, until, on 
rounding the base of the butte, we emerged on 
the Tonto Plateau, whose green sandy surface 


TRAIL IN THE DEPTHS OF THE CANYON 


was dappled with scrub, cactus and yucca. A 

level stretch led us to the edge of the granite 

gorge and when we had descended a side canyon 

the Colorado River was disclosed far below 
as a Sullen, yellow ribbon. A little 
farther along we had our first glimpse 
of the suspension bridge, but it dis- 
appeared again as we swung off to the 
right and, on rounding a wide curve, 
discovered some rock armchairs in the 
shade, where we lunched. There is 
no water on the Kaibab Trail, but 
since we had ample supplies of fruit 
our thirst was rapidly quenched. 

Half an hour later we were off 
again and I think the next mile of the 
trail revealed the most impressive 
scenery of the whole expedition, as well 
as the most astonishingly coloured rock 
formations I have seen. Our route lay 
along the broad crest of a ridge com- 
posed of crimson sand which was 
decked with fallen rock of a lighter 
hue and hemmed in on the right by 
an immense squarish buttress of deeper 
shade. The scarred ruby walls of the 
gorge fell away in the middle distance, 
and along its crest reposed the Tonto 
Plateau, glimmering softly like a green 
velvet Chinese carpet. Above it soared 
the wonderfully beautiful mauve bas- 
tions of Zoroaster Temple, capped by a 
creamy-white cone that flashed like a 
jewel against the azure sky, and on the 
left its superb outlying buttress 
crowned the cliffs immediately above 
the river. We lingered here, enthralled 

___ by the scene which would have made 
THE a striking backdrop for any Wagner- 
ian opera. We seemed to stand in 
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EARLY MORNING AT PHANTOM RANCH. The cliffs in the middle distance hem 
The South Rim is on the skyline, 4,500 feet above 


River. 


the lap of the gods: not a sound to break the 
silence; no sign of life anywhere, save an 
occasional lizard creeping out of a crack in the 
rock; not even a bird to catch the eye—in fact, 
nothing but bold, cruel, yet triumphant 
Nature at the apex of its pageantry. 

We left this spot with regret, but when we 
reached the end of the ridge the trail opened 
up below, falling in sharp curves right down to 
the Colorado River. The peaks disappeared 
from view as we descended and the granite 
gorge occupied the whole of the arena. Down 
and down we went, never hurrying, in case we 
might miss some lovely scene, but keeping up 
that slow rhythm which never tires but ensures 
the attainment of one’s goa]. Perhaps a thou- 
sand feet below Bright Angel Trail came in on 
the left along a ledge cut 
in the face of the living 
rock, and then we were 
soon in the tunnel that 
leads to the suspension 
bridge spanning the 
river. We seemed to have 
reached the very bowels 
of the eartin and could 
now see that the water 
was thick with rock 
débris like pale yellow 
gruel and also gauge its 
power as it swirled round 
the projecting rocks of 
the gorge. 

The bridge trembled 
as we crossed and then 
we entered another tun- 
nel which emerges below. 
Down we went on to 
the bright golden sand 
that flanks the north 
side of the stream here- 
abouts and followed it 
for half a mile until the 
brilliant foliage of the 
cottonwood trees 
heralded the approach of 
Phantom Ranch. We 
turned to the right to 
enter the side canyon 
and in another half mile 
encountered the first 
building, which stands on 
the edge of a swimming- 
pool. What an amazing 
metamorphosis in such 
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surroundings! Grim precipices rising 
where around us with the cloudless blue abov 
trees in plenty encircling the ranch and their 
leaves glistening in the cool breeze; a pool of 
polished amethyst inviting us to strip and 
bathe; and ofall things, a tame deer anxious to 
feed out of our hands—a surprising finale to the 
unforgettable delights of the 7-mile descent. 
The evening was perfect : cool air drifted 
down Bright Angel Creek, and, as the sun 
went down in a cloudless sky, the shadows rose 
higher and higher on the engirdling walls of 
granite. We sat in deck chairs outside the 
ranch watching this pageantry, until the rim 
of the canyon far overhead was silhouetted 
against the starry sky. Later, as we went in 
to dinner, a rising moon peeped over its crest. 


BRIGHT ANGEL TRAIL PASSING COTTONWOOD TREES 


in the Colorado 
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Each had his tiny cabin and I 
slept so soundly that a call at seven 
next morning came as a surprise. An 
early breakfast, some sandwiches in 
my rucksack, and we were off again 
on the eleven mile ascent of Bright 
Angel Trail, which emerges on the 
South Rim near El Tovar. On recro 
ing the Colorado River we ascended a 
few hundred feet, and then, leaving 
the Kaibab Trail on our left, tramped 
along a ledge cut in the face of the 
cliffs, high above the swiftly moving 
stream. The track follows a sinuous 
course for three long miles, but to- 
wards the end of this«section the 
reward is immense; for there is a 
superb prospect of one of the lofty 
outlying buttresses of Cheop’s Pyra- 
mid, whose precipitous front shim- 
mered in the brilliant sunlight like a 
pale mauve curtain. 

Entering a red and orange side 
canyon which cradles the chattering 
burn coming down from Indian Gard- 
ens, we began the real collar work that 
lasted all day. After a thousand feet 
of steep zig-zags the angle eased off 
temporarily when we entered a nar- 
row yellow gorge giving access to the 
green Tonto Plateau, and through a 
gap ahead we could see the gigantic 
purple prow of the Battleship, a con- 
spicuous mountain immediately below 
this part of the South Rim. Bright 
green cottonwood trees marked the 
position of Indian Gardens, and on 
attaining them we sat down in the cool 
shade to enjoy a welcome rest. On 
foot again after lunch, we commenced the weary 
3,000 ft. ascent of Jacob’s Ladder, which zig- 
zags up the geological fault below Bright 
Angel Lodge. Up and up we went, occasionally 
passing a few mules and their gaily attired 
riders, but despite a diligent search for some 
shade on passing from one colourful rock 
formation to another, we found no more relief 
from the merciless sun that day. We set foot 
on the flat South Rim after seven hours’ climb- 
ing and immediately made our way to the bar 
of the hotel, to refresh ourselves with iced drinks 
and so to end this expedition to the bottom of 
the spectacular Grand Canyon of Arizona. 

Photographs in colour of other striking 
features of the Grand Canyon appear on pages 
1138 and 1139. 
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A VILLAGE EXHIBITION - 


lifeless, but if the things have come 

straight from private houses, cottages and 
farms, and are picked up by their owners at 
seven o'clock when the half-day exhibition ends, 
they have no time to acquire that impersonal 
museum look. And captions like “‘ Brass col- 
lected by my father and grandfather, Mrs. T.”’ 
and “‘ Bouquet holder used by my Grandmamma 
when in waiting at Court at Queen Victoria’s 
Coronation, 1837, Mrs. W.”’ bring the past right 
to the doorstep. What is astounding and delight- 
ful is that sich an exhibition, almost haphazard 
except for the concealed art of the organisers, 
can reflect national and local history in a way 
many museums might envy. So it proved when 
two remote Exmoor parishes, Withypoole and 
Hawkridge, assembled their treasures in a hut 
25 ft. by 12 ft. on an August afternoon. 

There were a few outstanding things from 
the further past—the most beautiful of them a 
violin ascribed to the 16th century, with a man’s 
bearded head carved at the scroll, and a partly- 
obliterated inscription running round the sides. 
(On winter evenings the owner plays, on this 
fiddle, tunes of about its own age, for the village 
to dance to.) Then there were the shoulder star 
off the mantle of the Garter which Charles I 
wore on the day of his execution, and gave as 
keepsake to that loyal gentleman, Basill Woodd; 
the petition made after 1660 by the same Basill 
Woodd and his three sons for the restitution of 
their lands, confiscated under the Common- 
wealth; and the signed permission of Charles II 
to Philip Henry, the Presbyterian, to preach in 
Flintshire. These were the tokens of great events 
which once troubled the whole realm. But for 
the most part the exhibition evoked, quietly and 
vividly, the life people lived during the Napole- 
onic wars, and onwards through the 19th cen- 
tury. 

The basis of the exhibition was the life of 
Exmoor hill-farmers, continuous, and changing 
only superficially, for much more than these last 
150 years. Some of the exhibits from the farms 
may have been much older, in design at least, 
and many of them are still in use. Nobody can 
date them exactly. There was a flail, certainly 
used at Foxtwitchen farm about 1850, which its 
owner worked with two or three summers ago. 
One of the villagers was telling me about this. 

“‘T’ve used one,”’ he said; “‘they come in 
handy if you haven’t got a thresher and you’ve 
got a small lot of wheat.’’ He explained how 
they were made. The threshing-stick is of olive- 
wood so that it will not split; this is joined by 
leather thongs to the horn ring at the top of the 
handle. The single piece of horn is hand-made, 
fitting to the handle loosely enough to revolve 
round it. 

“You put a ram’s horn at the bottom of a 
wet boggy pool and leave ’n there fifteen month, 
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and then ’e’s soft so you 
can work ’n—carve ’n, 
and hollow out the ring.”’ 

He showed how thev 
used the flail, and said 
that often two men 
would thresh together, 
one left, one right, at 
the heap of corn. It 
looked as deceptively 
easy as scything. 

The cider firkins, 
too, were part of com- 
mon memory, though 
they are not used now. 
A three-pint firkin was 
the usual size. The 
leather thong used to 
be drawn through twice 
on either side ot the 
mouthpiece, to make 
two loops and hang it 
steady, in the cool of 
the hedge, until wanted. 
Every farm - labourer 
had his ‘‘verkin,’’ a gen- 
eration ago. At one 
time, three pints of cider 
a day was normally part 
of a man’s wages, unless 
he chose the alterna- 
tive, Is. 6d. extra a 
week. One old man was 
telling me that when 
he began work, 60 years 
ago, he found it difficult 
to decide which to take. 

“T thought, you 
wouldn’t want to drink 
cider in the wintertime 
... but then I decided 
to have the cider. It 
were a long time afore I drank it all, though. I’d 
bring some home each day. There used to be 
plenty of visitors come in to drink it for me.”’ 

Another remembered a man whose dog 
used to carry his firkin to the fields for him. 
One evening, on arriving home, he realised that 
he had left the firkin behind in the hedge. 


“Yere, Solomon!’ he said, ‘‘ wherre’s my 
verkin? I’ve lost my verkin.”’ The dog looked 


at him, considered the matter, and with no 
more telling, went back to the field. He re- 
turned carrying the firkin by the thongs. 
Each firkin, simple as it might appear, was 
a craftsman’s job. The man who had hesitated 
between the cider and the 1s. 6d. said, when 
he saw the others exhibited, ‘““I used to have a 
three-pint firkin—Cooper Nicholas over to Por- 
lock made ’n—but I don’t know where I’ve 
put ’n to. I haven’t seed ’n, not for yearrs.”’ 
Similarly another of the exhibits, a child’s 
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AN EXMOOR PONY SHOE AS USED TO-DAY (top), AN 
OLD SHOE, PROBABLY USED FOR A PACK-HORSE, 
AND HALF OF A BULLOCK SHOE 


oak chair, which has been serving the two- 
year-olds in one family for three generations, 
was made by one of a family of their relations 
who have been the carpenters of Hawkridge 
in unbroken succession for a good deal longer 
than that. A man would be judged for scores 
of years by the soundness of his handiwork, 
and remembered nearly as often as it was used 
or thought of. 

Exmoor-bred people seldom leave the 
moor, though they may move from one part of 
it to another, and memories are long. The family 
names recur, century after century—Reed, 
Clatworthy, Blackmore. Most of the farms, too, 
have the same names as when they carried with 
them the duties and privileges of “‘ Free Suitors.”’ 
(A detailed account of this institution is given 
by Mr. E. T. MacDermott in his History of the 
Forest of Exmoor, Wessex Press, 1911.) The 
tenants had to attend the annual Swainmote 
courts, serve on the jury of the Coroner’s inquest 
on any dead body found: in the forest, drive the 
forest on horseback nine times a year (for horses, 
cattle and sheep), and once in seven years ride 
the bounds of the whole forest. In recompense 
for this they had certain grazing rights, free 
fishing, as much turf, heath and fern as 
they could themselves use, and exemption 
from market tolls and from ordinary jury 
service. 

But this was only one part of the exhibition 
—these things from the permanent life of the 
moor, the flail and the firkins, the two-handled 
mugs, the clockwork spit for the big hearth and 
wood-fire, half a bullock-shoe, and the strange 
horse-shoe, perhaps lost by a packhorse in the 
15th or 16th century, and found this summer near 
Hawkridge. The treble to this sturdy bass was 
the drawing-room life in Regency and Victorian 
country houses—pretty and gracious, ingenious 
and absurd, sentimental and industrious. 

There was an old work-box, in beautiful 
condition, lined with green satin, and fitted with 
mother-of-pearl cotton reels, each with a posy 
enamelled on its top; there was a sampler, of 
course; ivory fans and painted goose-feather 
fans (‘‘What were they for?’ asked a child of 
this windy moor); glass paper-weights, brass 
sand-caster for drying the written page. There 
were ingenious pastimes also : an intricate tiny 
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pattern of basket and flowers, cut out 
of white paper, mounted on sober grey 
green, and framed; landscapes, on 
white postcards, coloured with sands 
from Alum Bay, red and yellow and 
grey and brown. 

In the albums—miracles of deli- 
cate drawing and handwriting, in 
India ink with the finest of pens— 
were little landscapes such as Henry 
Tilney might have done for Catherine 
Morland’s album, and caricatures by 
inglorious Rowlandsons, like the 
portrait of that great tun of a man, 
Daniel Lambert (‘‘Circumference of 
his Body 9 feet 4 inches. . . . Died 
1813 from suffocation by Fat, aged 36 
years”’). Under this grotesque, whose 
legs were cylindrical, was inscribed in 
elegant hand-writing, 

When Lambert walks the streets, the 

Paviours cry, 

“God bless you Sir.’’—Then lay their 

Rammers by. 

There was a collection of Valen- 
tines, demure and skittish at the same 
time, elaborate and commonplace. 
With just such an urban frippery— 
and a girl’s whim and a farmer’s over- 
seriousness—and in just such country 
as this, Hardy started the smouldering train 
which ended in Boldwood’s monomania and the 
murder of Sergeant Troy. 

The china was various, as it would be in any 
village exhibition : porcelain and lustre, a Toby 
jug with crown intact, and Staffordshire groups 
—the most charming, perhaps, a sailor-boy on 
his knees to offer the village maiden a bird’s nest 
—and a castle facade, as absurd as Sham Castle 
on Bath’s skyline. But by common consent the 
most fascinating of the ornaments was a tiny 
coloured model, in wood and paper, under a 
glass dome, of three tailors at work. This, too, 
was without certain date, but it was English 
work, somewhere between a hundred and a 
hundred and fifty years old. The present owner 
remembers its being kept in her grandmother’s 
boudoir, where the children were taken to look 
at it as a special delight. The seated figures, 
each about an inch high, are exquisitely 
modelled, dressed, and painted. One is pressing 
a waistcoat, one sewing in the sleeve of a jacket; 
the third, with sewing on his knee, is waxing his 
thread at a candle. Around them, on the 
cardboard floor, lie tiny scissors, iron, paper 
of pins, buttons, a string of button-rings, and 
the pair of breeches to match the half-finished 
coat. They even have lengths of thread hanging 
round their necks for immediate use. 

Then there were all manner of things for 
the amusement or instruction of the children, 
who were beautifully provided for in the days 
of Kate Greenaway and Charles and Mary 
Lamb. There was a big Georgian doll’s house 
(the inside disastrously re-papered and done up 
by a French governess in the eighteen-nineties ; 
she was clumsy with the paint, and used ordin- 
ary Victorian wall-paper). There was a cup and 
ball of fine polished oak; there were soothing 
cardboard puzzles which even the youngest 
could hardly get wrong; a game of Pope Joan; 
a miniature upright piano, about three feet high ; 
clockwork toys from France and America, and 
a “‘tumbler” from Burma—an articulated 
wooden acrobat who used to somersault down 
three ledges, until one day he broke. And as for 
instruction, a Bookcase of Knowledge made 
everything easy. This was a set of paper-bound 
booklets for the young, in a small box. They 
dealt succinctly with Arithmetic (“Without a 
knowledge of it the mercantile concerns of our 
country cannot be carried to any extent’’), with 
Botany (illustrated by coloured prints), with 
History (some dozen outstanding events of each 
reign, prefaced by a helpful character-sketch of 
the monarch; for example, “Charles II. Pos- 
sessed great readiness of Wit and Penetration. 
Some paint him as a Tiberius, while others 
describe him as a Titus. History says he never 
said a foolish thing, nor ever did a wise one’’). 

They were printed in 1800. Five years 
before Trafalgar, Nelson was already safely 
enshrined in the volume The British Heroes 
(‘What will for ever immortalise the name of 
Nelson is the unparalleled victory gained over 
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A TWO-PINT CIDER FIRKIN 


the French fleet off the Nile, August Ist, 1798’’). 
Nelson figured several times; by his autograph, 
and his portrait on a Wedgwood plaque, one of 
a pair (with fine impartiality, the pendant was 
of Bonaparte). There was also a miniature of 
Admiral Waldegrave, Lord Radstock, once 
Admiral of the Red; his chief claim to attention 
here appeared—perhaps a little unjustly—to be 
that Nelson served under him in 1793. 

Exhibits like these reminded one that this 
leisured domestic life was never cut off from the 
rest of the kingdom. Some of these things, cer- 
tainly, were lent by families which have only 
been in Somerset a generation or two; but the 
to-and-fro between different counties was always 
going on. The country manors and rectories 
were feeding the main stream of the nation’s 
life, and drawing from it. 

Bath, still a centre of fashion at the 
beginning of the century, was not far by road 
from Minehead. London was not very far 
beyond Bath, once you had packed your 
imperial, and the coaches were good. One of 
the exhibits here was a red folding ladder—the 
outside passengers climbed up by it, and then 
it was stowed away like a rod until the next 
stage. There was a hint of the Bath season in 
three enchanting little ivory-handled parasols; 
one, of black lace stretched over white silk, 
must have been irresistible in the Royal 
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Crescent on a sunny morning. Of the 
two little gold posy-holders, designed 
for compact Early Victorian posies, 
one was used by a lady-in-waiting at 
the young Queen’s coronation. 

What indefatigable travellers 
these 19th-century English were—on 
horseback, by coach, or crossing and 
re-crossing the line in sailing ships. 
Like Mr. Pickwick, or Kinglake (a 
Somerset man), or Mrs. Croft, the 
Admiral’s wife in Persuasion, they 
went intrepidly wherever they could 
go. And what they brought back, for 
the curio-cabinet or for daily use! A 
Spanish shawl, of tawny yellow silk, 
which the present owner’s grandmother 
probably acquired in Chile in the 
‘forties; a Chinese tea-caddy; from 
India a gold coin, A.D. 79, of the Gupta 
Dynasty, found at the bottom of a 
tank; an Alsatian-looking peasant with 
a pig which—at the winding of a key 
bounced out of a shed marked ‘‘Viens 
ici, mon bibi’’; a pair of dancing 
dolls—a negro couple, jigging about 
by clockwork—probably came from 
the Southern States of the U.S.A. 
in the ’sixties; a barrel-organ came 
from America too, an imposing affair 
with an 1860-ish look about it which now 
belongs to a family of Exmoor farmers. 

The country people, having leisure and no 
telephones, were letter-writers. Of the letters in 
this exhibition, one from Tennyson to Robert 
Stephen Hawker, the parson of the Cornish 
wreckers, and two from R. D. Blackmore to his 
publishers about the contract and proofs of 
Lorna Doone, were mainly of local interest—like 
the lump of bog-oak taken from the bog which, 
believers say, engulfed Carver Doone. But two 
from Hardy to Blackmore were of much deeper 
value. (These were printed in an article by the 
Rev. Michael Etherington, in the New English 
Review of September, 1946.) Speaking with 
delight and with his innate sincerity of Black- 
more’s way of describing “‘little phases of 
nature,” the younger writer concludes, “‘ A kind- 
red sentiment between us in so many things 
is, lsuppose, partly because we both spring from 
the West of England.” 

Perhaps it was because all concerned be- 
longed either by birth or choice to the West of 
England that this exhibition was genuine and 
informal, discriminating and yet everybody’s 
affair. Or possibly any village could do it. In 
any case, Withypoole and Hawkridge were 
delighted, amazed, and justifiably proud when 
they saw what beautiful and curious things they 
could muster. 
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Written and Illustrated by 
EDWARD A. ARMSTRONG 


PY NAHE principle of thinking twice before one 
| acts works very well as a general rule, but 
may be entirely inappropriate in moments 
of sudden crisis when one’s survival depends on 
quick action. So far as birds menaced by a 
pr+dator are concerned, those that react quick- 
est live longest and leave most descendants; 
those that hesitate are lost. Natural selection 
favours the survival of the individuals that are 
best able to identify an enemy quickly and take 
appropriate action. This may involve flight, 
seeking concealment, or even behaviour which 
has the effect of luring the intruder away from 
the nest orchicks. The bird that can reduce the 
identification of an enemy to spotting the 
simplest clues will be best able to escape. But 
a bird’s enemies may vary enormously in appear- 
ance and mode of approach. Cats stalk birds or 
lie in wait, snakes wriggle through the herbage, 
falcons drop suddenly from the sky—death 
wears many disguises. 

On the one hand existence would be 
intolerable for any bird that was perpetually 
mistaking movements of the herbage for the 
advance of a predator; on the other, delay in 
recognising the predator means death. Some- 
how a bird has to strike a balance between too 
sensitive and too sluggish reactions. To give an 
illustration. Near my home is a small wood 
frequented by cats and rabbits. When a cat is 
about the birds utter anxious alarm calls, but 
I have never known a bird to be deceived by a 
rabbit, even when the animal was partly con- 
cealed in the undergrowth. Yet I can deceive 
the birds by placing a long-haired fur tippet on 
a tree stump. Although it lacks head, paws and 
body, some of them will react to it as if it were 
a live cat. Only by detailed experiments can one 
ascertain the exact clues by which a bird 
recognises an enemy. : 

The experiments that have been made show 
that some birds have an inborn tendency to 
respond to rather precise clues, others to more 
generalised characters. Moreover, birds may 
learn by experience to avoid an object that at 
first awakened no fear. Inborn tendencies to 
react to objects as betokening danger vary in 
different species. The American curve-billed 
thrasher is endowed with an innate capacity to 
react to snakes, and the grey lag-goose takes 
avoiding action when a large bird of prey, or 
some object with somewhat similar appearance, 
passes overhead. 
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HOW DO BIRDS RECOGNISE THEIR ENEMIES ? 





AN ICELAND REDWING APPROACHING ITS NEST, NEAR WHICH A BLACK- 
AND-GREY FUR TIPPET HAD BEEN PLACED, AND— 


In some species responsiveness to certain 
danger clues is retained even when it is seldom 
or never exercised. Eagles are infrequent 
visitors to the Peak District, but when one 
appears the red grouse take flight as they do in 
regions where eagles are a familiar sight. Much 
more remarkable, however, is the evidence that 
Galapagos finches brought to California showed 
fear reactions to diurnal birds of prey although 
in their native haunts they have never been 
hunted by enemies of this kind. Apparently 
they have retained the inborn responses of their 
ancestors, who at some remote period reached 
the Galapagos archipelago from the mainland. 

To what extent is reaction to the clues that 
spell danger retained by other birds when 
isolated from the attacks of predators? In order 
to seek information on this matter I took with 
me to Iceland a stuffed stoat. This animal does 
not occur in Iceland. Indeed, the only mamma- 
lian predator, apart from man and those that he 





—EYEING THE TIPPET WITH SUSPICION 


has introduced, is the Arctic fox. There are cats 
and dogs at farms, but these have very little 
influence on the bird life, as the area of their 
depredations, such as they are, includes only a 
very small fraction of the Icelandic countryside. 
Rats are said to be extending their range, 
helped by the building of bridges over the swift 
rivers which hitherto offered an insuperable 
barrier. I doubt, however, whether they have 
had any appreciable influence on the abundance 
of birds, except in places where they have 
invaded the breeding haunt of a species that 
nests in close-packed colonies. The mink, which 
has recently established itself in some localities 
as an escape from the fur farms, may become a 
serious menace to the bird life, particularly 
because of its aquatic habits. I consider it out 
of the question, however, that the birds with 
which I experimented could have acquired any 
response to any of these animals so far as experi- 
ence in Iceland is concerned. It must not be 
forgotten, of course, that birds that spend only 
the breeding season in Iceland may encounter 
small mammalian predators elsewhere at other 
seasons, so that even if there were a tendency 
for the alarm reaction to wane with disuse, 
there might be sufficient opportunity for its 
occasional occurrence to. prevent its falling into 
complete desuetude. 

The birds on which I experimented were 
the northern golden plover, the northern snipe, 
the black-tailed godwit and the redwing, and the 
experiments consisted of placing the stoat, or in 
some instances, a small long-haired black-and- 
grey tippet, near the nest—seldom farther than 
two feet and sometimes within a few inches. 
According to circumstances the behaviour of the 
bird was observed either from a hide close at 
hand or with binoculars from a distance. 

Experiments were conducted at three 
golden plovers’ nests. At two of them the birds 
were suspicious, walking up to within a few 
yards and then going away, repeating this pro- 
cedure for threequarters of an hour or longer. 
At the third, the magnificently adorned male, 
who had just taken over incubation duties from 
his mate, showed hardly any nervousness and 
brooded as if the stoat were not within a foot of 
his beak. The snipe was a close sitter, but did not 
budge even when I edged up the stoat until it 
almost touched her as she sat. As for the black- 
tailed godwit, the bird stalked to the nest, 
completely disregarding the specimen. At the 
redwing’s nest I experimented with the stoat 
and the fur tippet. Redwings usually make a 
tremendous outcry when a human being goes 
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near the nest, uttering rattling cries and flying 
low over one’s head, like enraged mistle- 
thrushes, but this bird never uttered a note of 
any kind on seeing the experimental objects. 
She manifested a certain amount of wariness, 
hopping around, perching on branches to eye the 
stoat, then slipping off to return almost im- 
mediately to repeat the procedure, but after 
about three minutes she settled on the eggs. 
When I placed the fur tippet touching the nest, 
her return was slightly longer delayed, and when 
she took her place on the nest she manifested her 
uneasiness by holding her wings slightly spread, 
as shown in the picture above. However, it was 
soon apparent that she was becoming accustomed 
to the tippet. The male did not utter any warning 
call, or make any demonstration, though he came 
down to investigate. 

On returning to England I placed the stoat 
eight inches from a blackbird’s nest among ivy 
on a wall. When the hen returned she was 
much alarmed and alternated between perching 
on a branch, uttering her alarm call, and flying 
abortively to within a few inches of the stoat, 
not daring to attack it. When she had done so 
twenty times the cock appeared and after a 
minute or two went to the nest and fed the 
young as if he had not seen the stoat. The 
female remained on her perch, showing much 
uneasiness for twenty minutes, and then 
suddenly began to attack the stoat; so I rescued 
it to prevent its destruction. 

Inconclusive as were my experiments, some 
tentative inferences may be drawn from them. 
It may be significant that two of the golden 
plovers showed great wariness of the stoat, for 
on migration these birds often feed inland, 
whereas the black-tailed godwit, when away 
from its breeding quarters, is a bird of coast and 
marsh, where it is less likely to be troubled by 
stoats. The most significant aspect of the experi- 
ments was that none of the birds uttered a 
warning call. This was particularly noticeable 
with the redwing, as its relatives, the blackbird 
and the mistle-thrush, are so noisy when a 
furred predator is near the nest, and the black- 
bird then utters a specific alarm note. This 
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COMFORTABLY 
suggests that the Iceland redwing, in spite of 
spending the winter in lands where there are 
small ground predators, may have lost, to a con- 
siderable extent, the ancestral reaction to them. 
The fact that in Iceland it breeds on the ground, 
where the nest is overhung by herbage and 
bushes, is in itself evidence that the redwing has 
more to fear from winged than four-footed 
enemies. These experiments were too few to 
yield any definite evidence in regard to the non- 
inheritance of alarm reactions, but they would 
be worth repeating by any naturalist visiting 
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ING SHOWS THAT SHE IS ILL AT EASE BY LEAVING HER WINGS RESTING ON THE RIM OF THE NEST, 
HAVING AFTER A 


WHILE LOST SOME OF HER SUSPICION OF THE TIPPET, SHE SETTLES HERSELF MORE 


Iceland who could observe the behaviour of 
birds at a greater number of nests. In one 
respect, however, they were conclusive. They 
show how vulnerable the birds of any country- 
side are liable to be when menaced by an un- 
familiar predator. If an animal such as the mink 
succeeds in extending its range widely in Ice- 
land, its depredations among the birds may be 
severe. In a country where the eider duck is of 
great economic value the authorities would be 
well advised to take the most drastic measures 
possible against this undesirable alien. 
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A NORTHERN SNIPE CONTINUES TO BROOD WITH A STUFFED STOAT NEARLY 
TOUCHING HER 
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SUNSET OVER THE GRAND CANYON OF ARIZONA, FROM HOPI POINT. These photographs were taken by Mr. W. A. Poucher, 


whose recent visit to the Grand Canyon is described and illustrated further in an article on page 1130 
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CLOUD EFFECTS SEEN FROM THE SOUTH RIM OF THE CANYON 


POWELL POINT, WITH THE RED MASS OF THE BATTLESHIP IN THE FOREGROUND AND THE WHITE PEAKS 
OF THE TEMPLES OF DEVA, BRAHMA AND ZOROASTER BEYOND 
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1.—THE SOUTHERN FRONT SEEN TELESCOPICALLY IN ITS SETTING OF WOLDS 


SLEDMERE, YORKSHIRE—III 


THE SEAT OF SIR RICHARD SYKES, BT. > 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


The great library formed by Sir Christopher Sykes and his son Sir Mark between 1790 and 1826 represents the opposite extreme 


of the Georgian ideal to that signally 


IR MARK, who succeeded as _ third 
baronet on the death of his father in 
&K 1801, had married Henrietta, heiress of 
Henry Masterman of Settrington, and assumed 





that name in addition to his own. He was a 
mixture, characteristic of the Regency period, 
of sportsman and aesthete. He was the first 
of the family to devote much time and money 
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2.—THE ENTRANCE TO THE LIBRARY 


sustained till 1863 by his second son, Sir Tatton Sykes, the sportsman and patriarch 


to horses and hounds: his colours became 
familiar at Yorkshire meetings, often borne 
by his brother Tatton; he began the breeding 
of race horses at Sledmere, where he owned 
the sire Whitelock, ancestor in tail: male to 
St. Simon—from whom a strong dosage of 
blood can be traced in nearly every great 
horse of the past 30 years through either the 
male or female lines. He also established his 
own pack of hounds with which he or his 
brother Tatton hunted much of the present 
Middleton country ; he wagered extravagantly 
and he filled with books, many of them 
notable, the vast and magnificent library to 
which his father had devoted the whole 
upper storey of the southern wing of the 
house. 

This superb room, 120 feet long, was 
probably inspired by reconstructions of such 
Roman halls as those of the Baths of 
Diocletian and Caracalla. Architecturally 
designed libraries are a feature of several 
of Adam’s country houses, most notably Ken- 
wood. But this one surpasses them all in 
majesty of conception, suggesting rather the 
library of a college or learned and wealthy 
society; indeed, in the space allotted to it, 
in the amount of shelf room, and in the beauty 
of its decoration it is surely the climax of the 
Georgian conception of the library as the 
heart and soul of the social life of the country 
house. 

It consists in three cross-vaulted com- 
partments connected by short barrel-vaults, 
their great lunettes filled with radiating 
panels containing wreaths, except in the 
centre compartment where an apse marks 
the entrance from the main staircase illus- 
trated last week. Five triple groups of 
windows in the side and two ends flood the 
spacious vault with light. The ceiling dis- 
plays Rose’s talent as a designer more con- 
spicuously than elsewhere in the house, and 
his original colouring of it has been repro- 
duced—yellow ochre for the ornament in 
relief, picked out with blue in the cavities, on 
a white ground. This takes off, in Adam’s 
phrase, “‘ the glare of the wnite ”’ which often 
renders the ceilings of the period flat and 
ineffective when the original colouring has 
faded. If the ochre was originally intended 
to be gilt, its toning down was wise since that 
degree of enrichment would have been over- 
powering and have detracted from the unity 
of the room’s composition which tinting helps 
to emphasise. 

Above the doorway a group of antique 
vases in relief—such as Wedgwood 
might have designed—is coloured black 








3.—_THE GREAT LIBRARY. 

IT PILLS Thee UPeEn 

PART OF THE SOUTHERN 
FRONT 


4.—A PHOTOGRAPH OF 
THE LIBRARY FROM 
COUNTRY LIFE OF 1897. 


A contrast in furnishing. 


against the white ground. The 
mahogany bookcases, recessed 
flush with the walls, are 
framed by pilasters of which 
the capitals are picked out in 
yellow. The Ionic pilasters 
supporting the main compart- 
ments of the vault have now 
been marbled yellow siena, as 
they are shown treated in a 
drawing by Thomas Malton of 
1795. 

In the late 19th century 
ebony pilasters were substituted, 
and can be seen (through the 
jungle of furniture) in the old 
photograph (Fig. 4). Ebony 
was repeated after the _post- 
fire reconstruction in 1912. 
The reversion to marbling (in 
which the dark markir are 
produced by letting the ebony 
show through the paint) is a 
decided improvement, not least 
in restoring the original bal- 
ance of colour. 

The centre of each 
compartment of the floor was 
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covered by a carpet woven to match the ceiling. Owing to the 
room being out of use at the time of the fire, these carpets, stored 
in the attics close to where the fire began, were burnt. Their 
pattern was reproduced by Brierley, in the parqueterie of the 
floor, the design being in mahogany. The remainder of the floor, 
the ground work of which is oak of a pale golden brown, is cross- 
banded into combinations of squares and lozenges. Richer colour- 
notes in this symphony of predominant golden-brown and white are 
supplied by the crimson upholstery of a large set of Rococo-period 
mahogany chairs, and big famille-rose pots. Within the shining spaci- 
ousness a grand piano is lost to view. 

The two white marble chimney-pieces (Fig. 7) reproduce originals, 
which were evidently specially designed, since elephant heads—the 
Kirkby crest—are worked into the tripods in the side panels; and the 
tablet introduces a device specially drawn by Sir Christopher (Fig. 5). 
This represents a winged sphynx holding a wheel (of Life?) in its paws, 
and is inscribed ‘‘ third design for over the Pilaster in the gallery 
Sledmere. June 1790 ’’ —where, in fact, it was not used. 

Though any room in the house must be an anticlimax after this 
library, the ceiling of the drawing-room (Fig. 9) shows Rose’s art at its 
most elaborate and with a quality which distinguishes it from designs 
due to Robert Adam. We miss in it, perhaps, the sense of con- 
struction that the great architect imparted even to his most delicate 
fantasies. 

Nevertheless, it is very pretty decoration, the more so for its 
colour of pale terra-cotta pink on a buff ground with white reliefs. 
The chimney-piece is remarkable for the ornamental use of ormolu. 
It is flanked by mirrors set in arched niches, a recent restoration from 
display shelves for china. The overmantel mirror has also been 
replaced. These features are shown in the water-colour by one of Sir 
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5.—DESIGN BY SIR CHRISTOPHER 
SYKES USED FOR THE TABLET IN 
THE LIBRARY CHIMNEY-PIECE 





6.—ONE OF THE TWO FIRE-PLACE BAYS OF THE LIBRARY 


pointing to their father’s bust (Fig 11). The portrait is still in the 
room, but now balances Grant’s equestrian portrait of Sir Tatton 
(Fig. 12), painted on his retirement in 1853 when aged 80, after 
forty years as Master of the Middleton Hunt. 

The elder brother had died without children in 1823, aged 
fifty-two (Sir Christopher had lived only to be fifty-four), leaving 
the family fortune depleted by his lavish expenditure. (He once 
made an ill-judged wager, at a dinner party on May 31, 1802, that, 
in return for a hundred guineas, he would give anybody a guinea 








Tatton’s daughters dated 1847 (Fig. 10), 
in which we see the room in full use 
and how entirely Georgian its arrange- 
ments had remained. The same set of gilt 
furniture of rather unusual Sheraton type 
is still in the room. The Chinese enamel 
tray-table seen in the foreground of 
Fig. 9 was presumably one of Richard 
Sykes’s oriental importations. At present the 
drawing-room is only in occasional use, the 
small boudoir (Fig. 8) adjoining the dining- 
room having replaced it for every-day. 

Throughout this article the decoration of 
these rooms has been spoken of as Joseph 
Rose’s, although as we see them now it was 
all executed after the fire of 1911. The stucco, 
modelled and cast at York under the late 
Walter Brierley’s eye, would be almost indis- 
tinguishable from the original work, had that 
survived for comparison, since it embodies 
the spirit as well as the form of what it re- 
places with extraordinary fidelity. Indeed, it 
is difficult to imagine Rose’s designs more 
perfectly interpreted. 

One change in the drawing-room then 
made will be noticed by comparison with the 
water-colour, in which the place of the exist- 
ing south window is occupied by the portrait 
of Sir Mark Masterman Sykes with his second 
wife Elizabeth Egerton of Tatton, and his 
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brother Tatton as a young man, the former 7.—ONE OF THE LIBRARY CHIMNEY-PIECES 
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8.—THE BOUDOIR 


a day for every day that Bonaparte sur- 
vived assassination. He had paid out 
£2,296 before a lawsuit absolved him from 
But books and pictures, in 


continuing). 
addition to agriculture, bloodstock, and local 
activities, accounted for most of the debt. 
As soon as Sir Tatton succeeded, it became 
a choice of selling the foxhounds, or the 
library and pictures. 


The catalogue of the sale of the 
library, in three parts, occupying 24 days 
and comprising 2,690 lots, shows that Sir 
Mark was a collector of the first 
order. Among the MSS. the illumin- 
ated Office of the Blessed Virgin 
commenced for Francis the First 
was outstanding. The incunabula 
included a set of Aquinas in eighteen 
volumes on vellum printed at Rome 
in 1570 and probably the set present- 
ed by Pope Pius V to the King of 
Spain, formerly in the Escorial; a 
perfect copy of the Gutenburg 
(Mazarin) Bible of 1450-55; a 
unique copy of Sweynheym and 
Pannartz’s Livy (Rome, 1469) 
vellum; a Thuant Historia sw 
Temporis, 1733, extra-illustrated by 
Sir Mark. Yet the sale realised 
only some £10,000. The Livy, the 
Gutenburg Bible, and some of the 
Missals found their way into the 
Pierpont Morgan Collection and 
are now in_ the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. A few have 
subsequently been recovered for 
Sledmere, in addition to many 
replacements. 

The complete contrast in the 
character of Sir Tatton Sykes to 
his brother’s and father’s is, per- 
haps, the most fascinating thing 
about him. Traditions of his tough- 
ness and humorous or canny sayings 
are still well remembered in York- 
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9.—THE DRAWING-ROOM 


shire and further afield, where his memory 
lives as that of an heroic type, survivor par 
excellence of the physical virtues of the 
equestrian past into the Victorian era. 
Spartan in his own life, up at six, shav- 
ing in cold water, breakfasting on a bowl of 
milk and stewed fruit, he would cover enor- 
mous distances on one of his thoroughbred 
ponies, before a day with his hounds or pre- 
paratory to riding one of his horses at Don- 
caster, Lincoln, even Aberdeen. On his rare 
visits to London, he invariably rode both ways 


(except on the occasion when he walked). 
His friend Osbaldeston would perform such 
feats before a carefully pre-arranged audience. 
Sir Tatton did them continually as a matter 
of course. Among his remembered traits are 
his custom of masticating and digesting 
cherry stones till after he was eighty, and his 
engaging in the occupations of the estate, 
such as hedging, turnip-hoeing, sheep-droving 
and especially roadside stone-breaking for 
exercise and example. Indoors, he used the 
library for walking, in foul weather, filling 


10.—WATER-COLOUR OF THE DRAWING-ROOM DATED 1847 
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his pockets with coins and depositing one 
on a table each time he completed the ninety 
yards up and down it. Often in this way he 
would have totted up several miles before 
breakfast. His main preoccupations were, of 
course, building up his stud, and, no less, his 
flocks. He was acknowledged the most exten- 
sive breeder of bloodstock of his day, though 
critics such as “The Druid” complained 
there were too many mares with too little 
feed. The only classic horse he bred was 
Grey Momus, third in the Derby and winner 
of the St. Leger. The most important inci- 
dent of his ownership of the stud was his 
acquisition of the sire Hampton, ancestor in 
tail male of Gainsborough and Son-in-Law. 
At the end of his life there were over three 





11.—SIR MARK MASTERMAN SYKES, 


hundred head of horse stock (but, characteris- 
tically, not a single pair of carriage-horses; 
for them he would hire from the village inn). 
He was probably more successful, financially, 
as breeder and grazer of sheep, and would 
often ride as far to a sheep-sale as to a race 
meeting. He was also a great builder of 
schools in the Wold villages, at a time when 
that social service depended entirely on the 
squirearchy. 

He married, and then unwillingly, only 
in order to ensure the succession, when he was 
fifty, four years after succeeding to Sledmere, 
and thereupon begat two sons and six daugh- 
ters by Mary Anne, daughter of Sir William 
Foulis of Ingleby. In Four Studtes in Loyal- 
ties Mr. Christopher Sykes has sketched a 
Dickensian picture of family life at Sledmere, 
and of his great-grandfather—who, I must 
at this point remark, is also mine. 
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He ruled over his family with the 
vicious rage of a stone-age tyrant. On 
his children he imposed simple and intol- 
erable rules of life: that the virtues 
resided in rising at dawn in winter and 
summer, on no hot water, and on sub- 
mission to frequent applications of the 
paternal whip Ludicrous and yet 
respected, a charlatan in some ways, 
and yet a homely, comforting, familiar 
figure, a symbol and a caricature of 
England, I dare say he was revered and 
mocked in equal degrees. He was much 
loved too. The last departing tenants 
of an age receive an affectionate farewell. 
‘“ Tat ’’ was almost the last human being 
of the Eighteenth Century, and his fel- 
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great-uncle Christopher Sykes is made ou’ to 
be the Prince of Wales’s buffoon, that when the 
Prince heard of his friend’s death, he secluded 
himself for two days to mourn his memory : 
a tribute which he never accorded to anybody 
else. 

Certainly, among Sir Tatton’s offspring 
the memory of their father was held in hon- 
our, if also in awe. It is true, however, that 
both his sons, though with nothing else in 
common, shared a pyschological impulse to 
escape into romanticism from the Spartan 
régime of Sledmere under the old man. The 
younger Sir Tatton, repressed in the paternal 
mould, found his escape in the building of 
highly decorated churches and extensive 
travcls, in the intervals of reforming the Sled- 
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1810. (Right) 12.—SIR TATTON SYKES, 


AGED 80, BY SIR FRANCIS GRANT, 1853 


low men honoured him greatly for it. 

But they would have honoured him less, I 

feel, if they had known how he preserved 

to the last the more revolting vices of 
the brutal age which produced him. 

That final sentence should surely be 
treated as an exaggeration. Harsh and mean 
he evidently was about the home, but 
revolting or vicious, no. Although schooled 
in the 18th century he became a typical 
product of the Victorian era, instituting that 
iron discipline in family life which was far 
more typical of the later than of the earlier 
period. 

Psychologically his failure was as com- 
plete as that of any other reactionary Vic- 
torian father, as is evident from his great- 
grandson’s study of his younger son. Yet Mr. 
Sykes should have added to that brilliant 
portrait of a Victorian courtier, in which 





mere stud, which, under his and Mr. Henry 
Cholmondeley his cousin’s control, attained 
its modern reputation. 

With him thus originated the family’s 
contacts with the Near East to which, 
and to his other wide interests, the 
late Sir Mark Sykes added a most original 
and witty personality. The second Sir 
Tatton barely survived the shock of that Sun- 
day afternoon when he watched his home 
burn, dying the following year at the age 
of eighty-six. 

His only child, Sir Mark, when only forty, 
died of influenza in 1919. Sir Richard, his 
eldest son, in 1942 married Miss Virginia 
Gilliat and has three sons. I owe much in the 
preparation of these articles, especially in 
connection with the history of the stud and 
the documentation of the building, to his 
knowledge and love of Sledmere. 
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ANIMAL UNCHANGED SINCE THE ICE AGE 


Written and Illustrated by JOHN E. KEMPE 


down on the bank of a mountain stream 
in north Perak, in Malaya, called Korbu. 
he camp was just within earshot and I could 
faintly hear a murmur—the voices of my Malay 
followers making ready our supper. Around me 
towered giant trees, shooting from great but- 
tressed stocks that had supported them through 
years of growth beyond count up to leaf-topped 
crests that glowed in the last of the sun— 
primeval forest, descended in unbroken line 
from a flora coeval with the ice ages of the 
north. At my feet ran the river between high 
banks, in streams and stickles over granite 
rocks of a far greater antiquity. 

From my right came suddenly the sound of 
splashing and into view, through the shallows, 
cantered two strange, clumsy creatures, one 
a few yards behind the other. Their heads were 
held high and their trunk-like noses shook as 
they ran. White saddles and rumps, separated 
by a sharp dividing line from pitch-black legs 
and forequarters, glistened with drops of water 
thrown up in their career. It was a pair of tapir, 
busy, no doubt, with 
courtship. 

Unconscious of me, 
they passed at my feet; 
then suddenly, winding 
me or the camp, wheeled 
abruptly up the opposite 
bank and fled into the 
undergrowth. At a sight 
so rare and beautiful 
I stood spellbound. It 
seemed as if I beheld 
a vision of a remote 
past, looking upon a scene 
little different from one 
that might have been 
staged there a hundred 
thousand—or even a 
million years ago. For 
I was witness, in this 
ancient forest, to the 
sport of one of the oldest 
four-footed animals on 
earth, a mammal that 
has survived unchanged 
from Miocene _ times, 
epochs, perhaps, before 
man’s ancestors learned 
to walk upright on their 
feet. 

The tapir began its 
existence in the north, 
and the bones of its 
forbears are found in the 
Pliocene deposits of 
Suffolk, bones practically 
indistinguishable from 
those of the animals of 
to-day. With the advance 


4 y' E evening a long time ago I stood at sun- 
T) 


of the ice cap began 
streams of migrations 
to the south, the result 


of which has been the development of two dis- 
tinct species, the Malayan tapir in south-east 
Asia and the American tapir in Central and 
South America, separated by half the circum- 
ference of the earth, with great oceans between. 
Though the two animals are mainly alike in 
anatomical features, their appearance is very 
different. The American tapir has an overall 
brown coat, but that of the Malayan is a striking 
black-and-white. Whatever may have been the 
style of their original parents, the young of both 
species have a livery of brown with light yellow 
stripes and spots, the mark of common ancestry, 
and a design that would appear to be favoured 
in Nature, for the infant wild pig, as an example, 
has similar markings. 

The Malayan species is confined to tropical 
latitudes and is found only in the southern pro- 
vinces of old Burma, Siam, the Malay peninsula, 
Sumatra and Java. It is, at the present time, 
essentially an inhabitant of those parts where 
the rain forest is thickest and most luxuriant. 

In the course of wanderings up the valleys 
and river bottoms that run down both flanks of 


the main ranges of the Peninsula, one may often 
come upon footprints the size of a saucer, with 
conspicuous toes, stamped on the sandbanks. 
A Malay will probably pronounce them to be 
those of badak—rhinoceros—but it is most 
unlikely that they are the tracks of that very 
rare and local animal. Moreover, a moment’s 
examination will reveal that the prints have 
different numbers of toes. Only the tapir has 
succeeded in retaining an uneven number, four 
on the front and three on the hind feet; the 
rhinoceros has three on each foot. 

The tapir is not a tall animal, measuring, 
full-grown, about 45 ins. at the shoulder, and 
is 7¥% ft. in length. Its weight is probably 
between 700 and 800 pounds. As the brilliance 
of the piebald coat is usually dulled by soil and 
mud, only on such an occasion as that described 
do the true markings show clearly. Short hair 
covers the skin all over the body. The eyes are 
piggy and the tail, some 5 ins. long, still more 
so, but it is blunt and has no tuft. The most 
striking feature of the animal is the long nose or 
short trunk, whichever one prefers. This pro- 
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jects 6 or 7 ins. beyond the nasal bones and can 
be moved in nearly all directions. As might be 
expected, the tapir’s power of scent is very 
strong,.and that, with an acute sense of hearing 
through rather neat shell-like ears, is its main 
protection. 

The creature is utterly inoffensive; it has 
no armament whatever. Its sole enemies are the 
tiger and panther (probably the latter would 
seize only immature animals), and a good many 
must fall victims to them. As for man, it has 
no trophy; its flesh seems to be inedible and it 
is not an enemy of cultivation, so no one takes 
much notice of it. 

The Malayan tapir haunts quiet swampy 
valleys and river bottoms where vegetation is 
thick and lush. It avoids bright sunlight, and 
in the undergrowth, where broad leaves break 
up the body pattern, is almost invisible. Its 
food is chiefly young bamboo shoots, ginger 
grass and almost any marshy herbage. It is shy 
and retiring, relying on its sensitive nose to 
avoid trouble, and is rarely met. Yet it is by 
no means uncommon. Almost any undisturbed 


valley holds a pair or two, and in some 
parts, especially on the east side of the ranges, 
it is abundant. I have a record in my journal 
that, during a march across the interior of 
Trengganu, in the upper waters of the Dungun 
river, for two hours my party passed fresh tapir 
tracks all the way, without, however, getting 
sight or sound of the animals themselves. They 
must have been very numerous in that district. 

Though the animal is timid, it is said to be 
easily tamed, and I found that a full-grown male 
that had fallen into an old mining hole in 
Trengganu, and been pulled out and put into the 
police pound showed no sign of panic and not 
much nervousness. It was released after a few 
weeks owing to difficulty in feeding it. When 
loaded on to a lorry, transported to the place 
not far from where it was trapped, and set down, 
it showed no great anxiety to escape into the 
forest. 

Tapir frequent salt licks freely, to swallow 
the medicinal mud, and are very fond of wood 
ash. I have known more than one to visit 
a Malay dwelling by night and rootle about in 
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Drawn from photographs 


the rubbish under the house to the alarm of the 
women and children up above. 

In the course of twenty-five years’ wander- 
ing in quiet places, I have seen, I think, only 
nine or ten. Two of these were shot in error by 
Malays in the course of drives for sambar deer. 
Once I saw a female with two striped youngsters 

they bear one or two at a birth—cross the 
line of guns. Sir George Maxwell is the only 
man I ever knew who was successful in achieving 
the most difficult of all operations, the tracking 
down of a tapir. The story is delightfully told 
in his book In Malay Forests. Probably not one 
European in five hundred living in the Peninsula 
has ever seen a specimen in the wild state. 
A great number hardly know of its existence. 

The tapir has been given a place on the list 
of animals totally protected by law—trightly so, 
for proper respect is thus paid to an almost 
unparalleled antiquity. But so far from being on 
the verge of extinction, it leads a sturdy exist- 
ence, unchanged and untouched by evolution in 
the course of which so many of its fellow creatures . 
of bygone ages have perished from the earth. 
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AUTUMN COLOUR > By MICHAEL HAWORTH-BOOTH 


HE effectiveness of the autumnal tints of 
leaves depends upon a number of factors. 
The species, in the first place, must be one 
that habitually takes on a vivid colouring. 
Secondly, the plant must be grown with 
sufficient light and in sufficiently poor soil to 
enable it to make the change fully. Thirdly, 
the weather conditions must be such that the 
tinted leaves can remain on the plant long 
enough to ripen to full brilliance and give us a 
reasonably protracted view of them. Finally, 
a bright evergreen background is almost 
essential to show up the colouring attractively. 
Certain species and varieties of trees and 
shrubs are quite outstanding in the richness of 
the autumn colours that they reliably assume. 
The most striking of all, in my opinion, is Rhus 
cotinoides, a somewhat rare American sumach. 
It forms a handsome bush about six feet high 
and broader still, and even in late August its 
alder-like leaves begin to turn to gorgeous 
yellow, orange and plum-purple colourings. By 
mid-September it flames with the vividness of 
an azalea in full bloom, and if branches are cut 
and treated with glycerine, they will give a fine 
effect indoors all winter. Sometimes the leaves 
start to shrivel and then an iron may be used to 
flatten them out quite effectively. 

A Japanese garden variety of maple known 
as Osaka-Suki comes next, I think, for 
reliable vividness of colour, and is a beautiful 
little tree at alltimes. The leaves turn toa rich 
glowing crimson and hold on for a long time, THE BRITISH WHITEBEAM. LIKE THE [HOLLY IT IS ONE OF THE BEST 
provided the position is not too windswept. BERRY-BEARING SHRUBS FOR THE GARDEN 





Hardly less effective is that common shrub 
Berberis Thunbergii. The arching branches are set 
with pendent scarlet berries and bright little 
shrimp red leaves that make a curious but not 
unattractivecontrast. The bush is impenetrably 
dense and often five feet highand eight feet across. 

Euonymus alatus, with its curious ribbed, 
corky branches selects the somewhat uncommon 
colouring of rose-pink for its autumn display. 
As with most species grown for leaf-colour, an 
open position sheltered from the wind suits this 
shrub best. 

Liquidambar styvaciflua, Parrottia persica 
and Cercidiphyllum japonicum are often recom- 
mended as notable trees for autumn colour, but 
they are frequently very disappointing. In my 
opinion, there are many much more effective 
species. Acer rubrum, the American red maple, 
is amazingly vivid, and the silvery boles contrast 
pleasantly with the mantle of rich crimson of the 
foliage. Another maple, Acer griseum, has attrac 
tive ruddy, peeling bark and never fails to provide 
a fine display in orange, yellow and scarlet. 

Nyssa sylvatica, the tupelo, is also a reliable 
autumn colourer; it is a slender tree and its 
thick, oval leaves turn to a vivid red. The 
charming snowy mesplius (Amelanchier cana- 
densis), whose white blossom delights us in 
spring, gives a fine fiery deep red effect in 
September. Other trees that give us two 
effective displays every year are some of the 
Japanese cherries. Sargent’s cherry, a wild 
species, is perhaps the finest in this respect, and 
I have found the Knap Hill form especially 
vivid, though very fleeting. The beautiful 
Japanese variety Tai Haku, which is thought 
to be a form of the wild hill cherry having 
doubled chromosomes, is often as notable in 
autumn for its firmly held orange leaves as it is 
in spring for its huge white blossoms amid 
the coppery unfolding foliage. 

Among the shrubs that give us_ both 
summer flower and autumn tints many azaleas, 
suchas the old yellow Rhododendron luteumand the 
Knap Hill and Ghent hybrids, R. macranthum, 
Eucryphia glutinosa, Cornus Kousa, Cornus 
florida, Viburnum tomentosum Mariesii, Rosa 
vugosa and many of the varieties of the 
hydrangea (H. macrophylla) such as Hamburg 
are outstanding. Such gorgeously flowered 
shrubs with flowering evergreens and _ the 
addition of only a few specially effective 
colourers such as those described earlier can 
give most of us all the autumn leaf colour we 


THE VENETIAN SUMACH, RHUS COTINUS, CARRYING A HEAVY CROP OF ITS oe ee oe othe summer garden by the 
FEATHERY FLOWERS. IT IS A BRILLIANT SHRUB FOR AUTUMN COLOUR  jresence of toomany flowerless bushes. 
BUT IS SURPASSED BY THE RATHER SIMILAR R. COTINOIDES In general, the berry effects are more lasting 
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tha. those of the tinted leaves. Curiously 
enough, four of the finest of all berried shrubs 
are natives of Britain—the holly, the common 
berberis, the whitebeam and the spindletree. 
There are complications, of course; the holly 
must be a full female in an open position, the 
berberis must not be grown near a wheatfield; 
the whitebeam must not be the coarse, stiff 
variety majestica, and certain selected garden 
forms of the Euonymus are much better than 
the average wild type. 

| think the next most effective berry-bearer 
is our friend the firethorn (Pyvacantha coccinea 
Lalandii), but how seldom do we see it well 
grown for the purpose. Usually it is planted 
against a wall instead of as a_ specimen 
out in the open, lightly pruned in the early 
stages so as to form a large domed bush, like the 
fine specimens by the river at Kingston. The 
plants on walls have to be cut back too much for 
good fruiting, so we see the berries freely borne 
only at the places where the plant is being 
allowed to extend. This is surely a good shrub 
in the wrong place. 

It is amazing how much the effectiveness of 
the berried shrubs depends upon the density of 
the local honey-bee population. With a number 
of roaring great Dadant hives close at hand, | 
find that even the common old _fishbone 
cotoneaster (C. horizontalis) provides quite a 
notable spectacle, for every tiny flower in- 
evitably becomes a red berry. I can, however, 
only afford space for the lowly creeping C. 
Dammeri and the best form of the bushy little 
C. conspicua in the new garden. Even C. Wardii 
must go to make way for more vivid 
flowering bushes, for such ‘‘ passengers’’ in the 
summer flowering thickets have to give a very big 
return in autumn and winter colour if they are 
to be worthwhile in the small gardens of to-day. 
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PHEASANTS IN OCTOBER 


rp s\HE first of October means nothing to 
those who think in terms of pheasants by 
the hundred. But it means a lot to the 
humble shooter, who has no need to consider the 
sanctity of coverts for yet another month and 
who knows by sight almost every long-legged 
pheasant on his modest acreage. 

There is neither formality nor fuss about 
October rambles with a gun. You search 
only ditch and hedgerow, whins and _ scrub, 
wherein wild pheasants pass the early autumn 
days. You are not out to make a bag; many a 
“sitter” will get off scot-free, for this is a 
reconnaissance rather than a killing expedition, 
and you shoot as much to get your eye in for the 
bigger days that lie ahead as to discover the 
whereabouts of your outlying birds. Neither 
does the composition of your party conduce to 
brain fag. One other gun to patrol the far sides 
of those hedgerows; an under-keeper to carry the 
spoils; a couple of youngsters to head the old 
cock pheasant when he gets into his stride, and 
last, but by no means least, a couple of steady 
industrious spaniels. 

* * * 

So off you go and although silence here is 
just as essential as it is on a grouse moor or a 
snipe marsh, your dogs will not conform to man- 
made rules. But I like to hear that whimper of 
irrepressible excitement as a rabbit pops out 
of the brambles, or a pheasant, ignorant as yet of 
a dog’s cunning, almost leaves its tail feathers 
in the puppy’s mouth before soaring to safety 
above the hedgerow. 

But, as you will soon discover, it is only 
when he is very young and innocent that a 
pheasant will rise in just that way. Just so 
soon as he tumbles to the fact that in 
close cover he has the legs of any dogs, he will 
use them to a good purpose and not get on the 
wing until he must. There is nothing a cock 
pheasant of experience dislikes so much as 
breaking cover, and that is why you need a 
couple of lads in the party. You will send 
them on ahead to ‘“‘stop” the spinney or the 
hedgerow, so that your old friend, between the 
devil and the deep sea, so to speak, cannot 
leg it into the next parish. With a spaniel tread- 
ing on his tail and a thick stick tapping omin- 
ously in front, he must sooner or later take to 
the air and trust to luck. 


By J. B. DROUGHT 


Even so, if I am not mistaken, he will trick 
you more often than you trick him. People say 
this hedgerow shooting is too easy. Occasionally 
perhaps; for a fat cock pheasant in the open 
five-and-twenty yards away is a target none but 
a blind man ought to miss. But you will not get 
many shots like that. And even if you did you 
would not take advantage of the innocence of 
youth. For later on those same birds will test 
your skill more highly when they come curling 
on the wind of a November morning. Mostly 
you will find that your quarry runs along the 
ditch, and when he has your spaniel fairly guess- 
ing, through the hedge he pops to run back on 
the other side. And while you wait on tenter- 
hooks for the whimper that proclaims a find, 
you will hear a cheery crow of triumph sixty 
yards behind and, turning, will see that pheasant 
skimming down the fallow back to covert, to 
tell a bed-time story to the children. Or, if you 
are more fortunate, and have him really cor- 
nered, he yet may trump your lead, for woodland 
foliage is thick and heavy, and the pheasant, 
like the pigeon, has an extraordinary instinct 
for choosing such a spot for breaking cover as 
will ensure that as much greenery and as many 
tree-trunks as possible intervene between him 
and his pursuer. He may rise at twenty yards, 
but you may not get a decent sight of him before 
he has put another thirty between himself and 
trouble; moreover there is always an element of 
uncertainty as to whether your dogs are on to 
fur or feather in the rough stuff. 


* * * 


So there is always a spice of variety about 
those autumn rambles. There are many little 
shoots where, despite the difficulties of flushing 
in thick foliage, birds must be shot early lest 
with the fall of the leaf they depart to better 
furnished and more comfortable woods. These 
are the old cocks and hens which, themselves 
confirmed wanderers, set a bad example to the 
younger birds, and mostly they owe their long- 
evity to their aptitude for keeping out of trouble 
at the bigger covert shoots. These old warriors 
will not give us many chances at close range, for 
they would rather squat till one is well past 
their snuggeries than run—and run than fly. 


So when you approach a small spinney of 
thick undergrowth and stunted trees, it is 
worth while exploring it. The old Labrador 
eyes it with appreciation, for herein he has been 
known to conduct his own private hunt; but 
this time he and the spaniels will be under the 
keeper’s eye, and if there is anything in the wood 
there is little doubt that between them they 
will push it out. 

The guns stand well out in the field, for 
often there is a high bird here, and, sure enough 
in less than a minute out he comes, dead straight 
and rising all the way. Two ounces of lead 
swish harmlessly past the first rocketer cf the 
season, and the old hound, dashing out to 
retrieve, and finding his services are not 
required, returns rather moodily to the wood 
and consoles you with the reflection that, after 
all, high pheasants do need a bit of practice. 

ou % 


For a few minutes there is silence, broken 
only by the tapping of the keeper’s stick and 
sundry rustlings, which indicate the dogs’ 
activity in the thick undergrowth; then, sudden- 
ly, there is a whirr of wings at the covert’s edge, 
and two hen pheasants and a cock rise simul- 
taneously to make in the direction of the home 
coverts. These are shots worth waiting for— 
birds going all out, the higher and the faster in 
that they are heading for their accustomed 
haunts—and this time there is no mistake. All 
three crumple up in mid-air, and one is grateful 
for that bit of practice aforesaid. 

Then, perhaps, you stalk a covey of wild 
partridges with a single bird as your reward; a 
couple of snipe give two easy chances in the 
water meadows; a sparrow-hawk—and a long 
shot too—is put well out of the way of further 
mischief, and two more pheasants and _half-a- 
dozen rabbits make up a total of fewer than 20 
‘“‘various’’. You could probably have shot more 
than double that amount, but even though the 
bag is modest, you will turn homewards in the 
crisp clear evening through the woods brushed 
as yet faintly with the tints of autumn, scenting 
a touch of frost upon the air, and with a 
wholesome respect for the cunning of those 
ancients who will test your resources even more 
highly when the stage is set for covert 
shooting proper. 
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NE of the worst headaches of a Bridge 
) teacher is caused by the nonsense that 

has been written about the theory known 
as “‘reverse bidding.”’ 

First, what constitutes a reverse? The 
accepted formula is a cumbersome one, but it 
is the best we can do: “If a player bids two 
suits in such a way that his partner, in order to 
show preference for the first suit, has to do so 
at the Three level, then his second bid is a 
reverse.” 

A word about “ Suppose you 
hold : 

@ 1062 YOQ93 OKI84 G& J 107 

Your partner opens One Spade and you 
respond One No-Trump. Partner now bids 
Two Hearts. Your duty is to put him back to 
Two Spades. To say that you “prefer’’ Spades 
to Hearts is something of a misnomer—your 
Hearts are slightly better in quality, but equal 
in quantity. The point is that your partner may 
well have five Spades and only four Hearts. 
The two hands will play much better in Spades 
if he holds the following : 

@0O3873 QAKIS8 O0103 3 

Provided the opponents’ trumps are divided 
3-2 (the normal division), he can knock out the 
Ace-King of Spades and Ace of Diamonds while 
still retaining control of the hand. The last 
adverse trump, if necessary, can be drawn with 
dummy’s Ten. Declarer can stand being forced 
three times in his own hand 

With Hearts trumps, the defenders will be 
on top from the outset if they attack Clubs. 
The odds this time favour a 4-2 split in trumps. 

Your preference bid of Two Spades is thus 
based on the premise that the hand must play 
as well, and probably better, in Spades as in 
Hearts. It is most unlikely that opener has 
five Hearts and only four Spades if he bids the 
latter suit first. 

The return to Two Spades is in no sense 
araise. It does not offer the slightest encourage- 
ment. This point is important. 

A slightly different problem arises when 
your partner opens One Heart and you hold the 
following : 

@093 Y1062 OKIJ84 GJ 107 

Again you respond One No-Trump, and 
partner now bids Two Spades. This time you 
know, or should know, that he has more Hearts 
than Spades, since he opened with the lower- 
ranking suit. Therefore you ought to show pre- 
ference for Hearts—but to do so you have to 
bid at the Three level. Nevertheless, Three 


preference.” 


Hearts you must bid. A glance at partner’s 
hand will show why : 


@AKIS8 YOJ873 OA1N3 &3 

He will be most unhappy if you pass his 
rebid of Two Spades, but in Hearts he will be 
in comfort. He may even make ten tricks with 
a 3-2 break in trumps and a correct guess in 
Diamonds. 

Opener’s Two Spades, it will be noted, 1 
a reverse. He can bid this way because he does 
not mind playing the hand in a nine-trick con- 
tract if South makes a simple preference bid of 
Three Hearts. Once again, this last bid, although 
made at the higher level, does not offer any 
inducement to go on to game. Opener will only 
do so on his own responsibility. 

It therefore follows that responder must 
sometimes use his imagination if a game is not 
to be missed. You hold : 

@043 YKI4 O9842 HAT74 

Partner opens One Heart and you bid One 
No-Trump in view of your balanced shape. If 


partner now reverses with Two Spades, you 
should show ‘“‘jump preference’’ by bidding 
Four Hearts. You know that he must have a 


good hand to bid this way; with a fit in both 
his suits there must be an excellent play for 


game. If you put him back to Three Hearts 
only, partner may pass, expecting to find you 


with a less suitable hand. 

From these examples it should be clear 
that a reverse bid means no more or less than 
a willingness to play the hand at the Three level 
if a mere preference for the first suit is forth- 
coming from partner. 

The term ‘“‘reverse”’ is another confusing 
misnomer. It is often assumed that any rebid 
in a higher-ranking suit is a reverse—for the 
bidder has reversed the normal procedure of 
showing the higher-ranking suit first. This, of 
course, is entirely fallacious. You hold: 

@AK62 Y103 OJ94 GHAQ7TSI 

With this hand you must obviously open 
One Club as a prepared bid. Over partner’s 
probable response of One Heart or One Dia- 
mond, equally obviously your rebid is One 
Spade. Far from being a strength-showing 
reverse, the rebid of One Spade can denote an 
absolute minimum opening. It is the cheapest 
bid available (One No-Trump would be mis- 
leading and wasteful.) The partnership has 
shown three suits and is still at the One level. 

Conversely, a reverse bid can be made in 
a lower-ranking suit if it compels partner to 
show preference at the Three level, as in the 


sequence One Heart—Two Diamonds; 7; 
Clubs. The last bid is a reverse, for responder 
can only return to Hearts at the Three level, 

It is impossible to lay down rules for the 
degree of honour strength required for a reverse, 
for much depends on _ circumstances. or 
instance, you hold this hand : 

@AQQ62 QAJI73 OK104 4 

You make the natural opening of One 
Heart and await partner’s response. If he bids 
Two Diamonds, you can reverse with Two 
Spades. A preference bid of Three Hearts will 
not cause you alarm, for you have a good fit in 
partner’s suit. If his rebid over Two Spades is 
Two No-Trumps, you now bid Three Diamonds, 
thereby showing your 5-4-3-1 distribution and 
conveying a warning of the weakness in Clubs. 
It is now up to him. He can safely pass Three 
Diamonds if he has already done his bit. 

If, however, the response to One Heart is 
Two Clubs, you are not strong enough for the 
reverse. The hand may well be a howling misfit, 
so you must be content with a rebid of Two 
Hearts. You do the same if the response is 
One No-Trump. 

It may be argued that with this hand the 
sequence One Heart—Two Clubs; Two Hearts 
is unsatisfactory, as Spades might provide a 
better contract. This is most unlikely. Study 
the possibilities : 

(a) Responder has a hand good enough to 
produce game in Spades, e.g.: 

@K1094 Y8 O09 &&AIJIGE32 

With this holding, he makes a “‘ responder’s 
reverse’? of Two Spades, for two reasons. He 
wants to find a better spot than a Heart con- 
tract, and he still has hopes of a game in spite 
of opener’s neutral rebid of Two Hearts. He 
will, of course, be promptly raised to Four 
Spades. 

(b) Responder has a weak hand, with a 
singleton Heart but containing four Spades, e.g.: 

@K1094 Y8 962 &K10763 

No trouble here. The hand is too weak for 
a response at the Two level, so over One Heart 
the bid is One Spade. 

(c) Responder has a fair hand, with a single- 
ton Heart and four Spades, on which he must 
pass opener’s rebid of Two Hearts, e.g.: 

@3853 V8 O062 &KO763 

Here, admittedly, opener will be far more 
comfortable in Spades than in Hearts. But no 
game has been missed (barring a miracle) and 
declarer may still scramble eight tricks in his 
Heart contract. 


THE FOURSOME PLAYER 


CTOBER has perhaps no rival as a golfing 
() month unless it be September; both can 
be as nearly as possible perfect save for 
the overshadowing menace of winter. One of its 
particularly pleasant qualities is that if it must 
bring the golfing season to an end, 
nowadays in a blaze of foursomes. The Daily 
Telegraph Tournament has ended at Moor- 
town (I wish I could have been there to watch it) 
in the victory of R. J. White and R. W. Horne. 
It is White’s second win in three years and 
shows again, not indeed that it needs showing, 
what a consistently fine golfer he is. There 
follow on its heels the London Amateur Four- 
somes at Woking and then, next door, the 
Mixed Foursomes at Worplesdon. If golfers in 
general do not day in and day out indulge in 
this noble form of the game as much as they did 
fifty or more years ago, they certainly make 
some amends in the number of their foursome 
competitions, and I am tempted to consider 
once again the qualities of the foursome player. 
A young gentleman in Shaw’s Major 
Barbara declared that there was a good deal of 
tosh talked about the Salvation Army and I 
am sometimes inclined to think that there is a 
good deal of tosh talked about foursome play. 
I write as one fully conscious of his own 
deficiencies and unpleasantnesses as a partner, 


it does so 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


and I admit that there are relatively good or bad 
foursome players; but having said so much, I 
will add that there is no great mystery about 
the subject, and that by far the most important 
thing in foursome play is the hitting of the ball. 
The Americans hardly ever play foursomes, 
which makes me sorry for them, but when they 
have to do so, they do it as a rule uncommonly 
well and as if to the manner born. If we read, 
and it is rather depressing reading, the records 
of all the Walker Cup matches we find that the 
American superiority has been a little more 
marked in the foursomes than in the singles. 
I should say that much the same remark applied 
to the Ryder Cup, with the notable and still 
rather bitter exception of this year at Ganton. 
I need not recite the scores, still too fresh in our 
memories, but to anyone who was there it was 
clear that the American professionals were not 
really at home in a foursome and showed them- 
selves at their very best only when each man 
was hitting his own ball. Given just a little more 
practice in a game so utterly strange to many of 
them, they would, I have no doubt, have shone 
in it also. 

Thinking over the many people with whom 
I have played in foursomes, whether as partner 
or opponent, I can think of hardly any better 
than the late R. H. de Montmorency. It was 


with the greatest difficulty that he could be 
persuaded to play in one; he came near to 
hating it, since he was so perennially keen on 
crowding as much hitting of the ball as he could 
into every day, and to hit, as he used to say, 
only half a ball, was a distinct trial to him. Yet 
if he had to do it he was admirable. His game 
and his disposition seemed then alike, perfectly 
suited to the game; he was extremely accurate 
and gave his partner the comforting sensation 
that he would never put him into trouble; he 
was sweet-tempered and encouraging and never 
let his partner suspect that he was dissatisfied 
with him. What more could the most devoted 
adherent of the foursome have done or have 
been ? 

There are some people with whom every- 
body enjoys playing a foursome because they 
are so friendly and cheerful over it. There are 
some, too, who have something of a psycho- 
logical genius for this form of the game, knowing 
as if by instinct when to flatter a partner to 
exactly the right degree and when to leave him 
to his misery; when to take counsel with him 
and when to let him play his own game. Yet 
I am not sure that they are always the most 
successful partners for those not possessing 
these gifts. 

Speaking as one who had all the bad 
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c.alities of peevishness and restlessness and an 
ir bility to conceal the feelings, I always 
thought I could do better with one, if such could 
be found, having similar weaknesses. Neither 
minded the other being palpably cross over his 
pertner’s mistakes and so we rubbed along not 
unsuccessfully. With a partner who was too kind 
I was myself too conscious of my own lamentable 
behaviour and played worse accordingly. I sup- 
pose that this is only to say that people having 
the same kind of temperaments get on best 
together, since they can then both be natural 
and not even try to be artificial. 

Leaving on one side these difficult moral 
problems and coming to purely technical 
qualities, I imagine that accuracy is one of the 
most invaluable assets. For some reason or 
another, perhaps because two players are un- 
likely to be brilliant at the same time, the golf 
in a foursome is usually on a slightly lower level 
than in a single; there are exceptions, of course, 


TA, 


incredible scoring. Good, prosaic, dogged golf is 
generally good enough and the virtue of keeping 
the ball in play shines more brightly than ever. 
To be sure the short, steady and accurate player, 
who sometimes acquires a great reputation as a 
foursome player, may owe something to his 
judicious choice of a strong partner to pull him 
along. If he is left to play with another of his 
own kind he may appear suddenly less effective. 
And yet in a general way I believe that two of 
the same kind, whether temperamentally or 
technically, do best together ; a long and a short 
in partnership may be very effective, but they 
can puzzle each other sadly. 

There can be no doubt that a good putter 
is worth diamonds and rubies. He has pre- 
sumably only half the number of putts that he 
would have in a single, but each one of them 
seems to be worth more than double. The 
consciousness that your partner is likely to lay 
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most soothing. Conversely there is nothing 
more agonising than the feeling that you must 
lay the wretch so dead that he will be given the 
putt. For that matter a good niblick-player can 
be a great source of inspiration. To know that 
all is not lost if you put your partner in a 
bunker is a great aid to hitting out freely and 
so keeping straight. : 

One interesting phenomenon about four- 
somes is to be found in the sometimes quite 
sudden disintegration of a trusty and almost 
unconquerable partnership. The more matches 
they win, the higher mounts their confidence in 
themselves and each other, and so the harder 
they fall when they inevitably lose at last. 
They may at once regain their victorious vein, 
but more often recovery takes a little time, so 
that it is better for them to part for a while. 
Then after they have each flirted with fresh 
alliances they may once more throw themselves 
into each other’s arms and be as invincible as 





but generally speaking foursomes do not run to 


you stone dead and will not greatly mind if you 
leave him an essentially “nasty 


one to hole is ever. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DEARTH OF 
STONE-MASONS 


IR,—I agree with your statement, 

in an editorial note in last week’s 
CouNTRY LIFE, that there is a good 
reason for the lack of young masons 
to-day, not based upon pay, but upon 
conditions of work. Within the past 
ten years I have visited dozens of 
masons’ premises. Hardly any offered 
working conditions comparable with 
those of other trades in the area—and 
I am not thinking merely of the com- 
fort but of the basic health of the 
workers. 

The incidence of silicosis among 
sandstone and granite workers is par- 
ticularly disturbing. Limestone pre- 
sents less of a hazard. But among 
workers on sandstone alone no fewer 
than 560 are definitely known to have 
died of silicosis between 1940 and 
1947. This insidious disease has long 
been the bogey of the coal mine, but 
its prevalence among stone-masons, 
particularly since the development of 
stone-cutting by machine, has _ re- 
ceived too little consideration. I 
understand, however, that the Chief 
Inspector of Factories has written a 
personal letter to all known employers 
of stone-masons asking them to give 
the matter immediate attention and 
indicating safety precautions. 

Methods of removing the dan- 
gerous dust by suction are available— 
even a chisel which exhausts its own 
dust as it is applied to the stone. But 
until such preventive measures are 
much more widely introduced and 
rigorously enforced, the 
trade will deserve its bad 
name among youth look- 
ing for a trade to learn, 
and houses of sandstone 
and granite are perhaps 
to be regarded as less 
desirable than _ their 
delightful appearance 
would suggest.—G. 
BERNARD HUGHES, 
Mochras, Grassy Lane, 
Sevenoaks, Kent. 


BRIGHTER 
MONUMENTS 


Sir,—In a recent edi- 
torial note you stated 
that some of the statues 
in this country might be 
much improved by being 
painted in ‘gay natural 
colours.”’ Early this year 
the statue of George III, 
in Weymouth, was treat- 
ed in this way. 

In 1789 George III 
visited Weymouth for 
the first time. For many 
years he made it his 
summer resort, and it be- 
came the first watering 
place in England. As a 
token of their loyalty and 
gratitude to the man who 


had brought so much prosperity to the 
town, the Council erected a statue to 
him in 1809. This statue represents 
George with his coat of arms, crown, 
etc., mounted on top of a high stone 
plinth. On either side below are the 
lion and unicorn. The statue is made 
of Coade artificia stone, and is believed 
to be the work of John Bacon, who 
was chief modeller to the firm of 
Coade and Sealy, in London, at the 
end of the 18th century. 

The statue, but not the stone 
plinth, has always been painted and 
for many years was a dirty green 
colour. Last year the Weymouth 
Town Council decided to have it 
repainted in the correct heraldic 
colours. This work was very well done 
by Mr. E. Morris, a local sculptor. 

Whereas formerly the statue 
attracted little attention except as an 
obstruction to traffic, it is now the 
object of much interest and admiration, 
and it looks particularly fine when 
floodlit. | The enclosed photographs 
give some idea of the monument be- 
fore and after the work.—H. E. Morse 
(Rear-Admiral, retd.), Hilcot, Buxton 
Road, Weymouth, Dorset. 


A HOOPOE IN THE 
HEBRIDES 


S1r,—On October 1 a hoopoe arrived 
on the Hebridean island of South 
Uist. It walked, or flew, into the 
doorway of a croft, where it was 
picked up and brought to the local 


hotel. Its arrival caused considerable 
excitement, local inhabitants being 





The grateful’ Inhabitants. * 


To GEORGE THE THIRD 
On His entering the 50° Year 
Of His REIGN. 








unable to recall ever having seen or 
heard of such a glamorous tourist. 
CLEMENT HI, St. James’s Club, 
Piccadilly, W.1. 


MICHAEL SEARLES AND 
CLARE HOUSE, KENT 
Sir,—The remarkable plan of Clare 
House, described in your issues of 
September 16 and 23, indicates the 
work of an architect of considerable 


THE STATUE TO GEORGE III 


unusual centrally planned house with 
rooms grouped round a circular hall 
surmounted by a dome,” which, 
I think, leaves little doubt that it 
depicts Clare House. 

There is thus a strong presump- 
tion that Searles was the architect of 
Clare House, particularly as he died 
before the alterations of 1815, so that 
his connection with it could not have 
dated from that time. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted that there is nothing 





IN WEYMOUTH, DORSET, 
BEFORE (left) AND (above) AFTER ITS RECENT REPAINTING IN 
HERALDIC COLOURS 


See letter: Brighter Monuments 


originality and technical skill. That 
these qualities were possessed by John 
Plaw is doubtless true, but the attri- 
bution of the design to him rests, as 
was pointed out in the articles, solely 
on a certain stylistic similarity with 
some of Plaw’s published plans. 

It happens, however, that there 
is evidence connecting this house with 
another architect of whom very little 
has hitherto been known. While 
making researches some little time ago 
concerning Michael Searles, a com- 
paratively obscure Southwark archi- 
tect, I inspected a remarkable collec- 
tion of his drawings which still exists 
in private hands. They are mostly 
pen-and-ink elevations and some plans 
drawn with the greatest delicacy and 
charming detail. There is seldom any 
indication of the subject or other 
means of identification, but a few have 
names appended, apparently of the 
owners for whom the houses were 
built. 

One of the plans has inscribed 
on it in a contemporary hand the 
name of John Larking Esqre. I did 
not, at the time, pursue this clue, but 


‘ 


my note on the drawing reads, “an 


in Searles’s known work in the least 
comparable with the plan of Clare 
House, though his predeliction for 
semi-circular or segmental bays, for 
the open loggia carrying a balustraded 
balcony, and, above all, for the use of 
Doric columns to give a monumental 
effect to an elevation, is amply 
testified. 

His best-known work is probably 
the Paragon at Blackheath. In the 
Circus at Greenwich, begun in 1791, 
Searles was perhaps not quite so suc- 
cessful, though there is evidence that 
many alternative schemes were con- 
sidered before the existing design was 
adopted. At Colonnade House, Black- 
heath, which is almost certainly his 
work, the dominating feature, as at 
Clare House, is the entrance loggia, 
which here extends along the whole 
front with an open balcony above. 

Of Searles’s career it has been 
possible to discover a good deal, of 
which only a few facts can be given 
here. He was born in 1750, the son of 
Michael Searles, of Greenwich,and was 
brought up in his father’s profession 
of a surveyor. He married in 1771 and 
seems shortly afterwards to have set 
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A MONTEREY CYPRESS COVERING OVER A 
CO. WICKLOW, AND (right) ONE 99 FT. HIGH AT BALLYTORY, CO. WEXFORD 
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See letter : Giant Macrocarpas 


up in business on his own in 
Bermondsey, where he became sur- 
veyor to the Rolls estate, an appoint- 
ment which continued in his family 
after his death. By 1792, when he was 
joined in partnership by one Robert 
Roberts, of Bermondsey, Searles was 
already describing himself as architect 
in addition to surveyor. He died in 
1813. 

It has hitherto been thought that 
Searles’s activity as an architect was 
confined to terraces and small houses 
in south-east London, but evidence is 
accumulating that this was by no 
means so. He seems to have carried 
out work at Reigate and even as 
far afield as Poole, in Dorset, and 
one can now, perhaps, add Clare House 
as his most original and outstanding 
work.—A. R. MArtTIN, 18, Kidbrocke 
Park Road, Blackheath, S.E.3. 


A BARREL-ORGAN 
IN A CHURCH 
Sir,—Piddinghoe Church is famed 
wherever Rudyard Kipling’s Sussex is 
read, because of the lines : 
South where windy Piddinghoe’s 

Begilded dolphin veers 

But the church has another inter- 
esting feature. It possesses one of the 
few remaining barrel-organs, which for 
a hundred years were used to lead 
the congregational singing. 

This organ could play ten tunes 
and the music, I understand, was much 
like that of the Italian barrel-organs 


“ 
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THE BARREL-ORGAN 
CHURCH, SUSSEX 


See letter: A Barrel-organ in a Church 


IN PIDDINGHOE 


that used to delight one’s childhood. 
By Sussex people the organ was known 
as the seraphim, or, to be more correct, 
the seraph, a name which testifies to 
their appreciation of the music. 
Some of these church organs had 
four stops, others had none. The bar- 
rels, three in number, were cylindrical 
and constructed of wood into which 
pins were fixed, something like the old 
musical boxes. Winch-organ was 
another name for them, ard a later 
form, the finger-organ, had a primitive 
keyboard.—A. P., Sussex. 


GIANT MACROCARPAS 
From the Hon. Maynard Greville 
Sir,—Mr. Ward’s photograph of a 
Monterey cypress (Cupressus macro- 
carpa) at Uplyme, Devon (September 
23), which must be the tallest in 
England, and perhaps in the British 
Isles, interests me particularly, as 
I have a great affection for old speci- 
mens of this tree, more especially in 
Ireland, where it grows to an enormous 
size. 

As he says, it is not suited to the 
eastern and northern counties, being 
rather frost-tender, though I have 
some fair-sized trees about 45 ft. high 
here in Essex, planted about 1902, and 
one, a var. lutea, well over 60 ft. high. 

The fluting that Mr. Ward’s photo- 
graph shows is very interesting; I have 
seen it in only one other macrocarpa, 
and there not nearly so perfectly devel- 
oped. It resembles the habit common 
in old yews, in which 
the lower branches from 
the stool gradually fuse 
with the bole, and weld 
themselves to it, as was 
first pointed out by 
John Lowe in The Yew 


Trees of Great Britain 
and Ireland. In time the 
whole — trunk becomes 
smooth, and the _ tree 
“‘cheats”’ as to its age 
according to the ring 
formation. (Many yews, 


for this reason, are not 
nearly as old as_ their 
ring count. shows.) I 
shouldsay the Uplyme was 
originally a fastigiate tree, 
and that the lower limbs 
have gradually fused with 
the true bole, which is 
inside the fluting shown 
in the photograph. 


With regard to the 
Irish trees I have come 
across, I enclose a photo- 
graph of one fully 90 ft. 


ai emia 3 high in 1947 at Ballytory, 


Co. Wexford, which is 
right in the south-east of 
Ireland. The biggest, but 
not the tallest, tree I saw, 
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ACRE AT KILMACURRAGH, 


1949 


however, was one at Kilmacurragh, 
Co. Wicklow, of which I also send 
a photograph. This tree was 24 ft. 
2 ins. in circumference 2 ft. from 
the ground in 1948, and the immense 
almost horizontal branches covered an 
area of 126 ft. by 90 ft.—rather over 
a quarter of an acre. 

Another big tree I discovered was 
at Laragh House, Co. Wicklow; it 
was 22 ft. 9ins. in circumference at 
5 ft. and about 80 ft. high; one in the 
drive there was 18 ft. round at 5 ft. and 
about 90 ft. high. At St. Mullins, on 
the Barrow, on the borders of Co. 
Kilkenny, there is a tree that was 
about 80 ft. high and 16 ft. 9 ins. in 
circumference when it was measured 
last year. 





TWO DIFFERENT METHODS OF BUILDING 


At Woodstock, Co. Kilkenny, 
there is a big spreading one 17 ft. in cir- 
cumference, and by the roadside above 
Clara, Co. Wicklow, there is one over 
14 ft. round and about 80 ft. high. 
MAYNARD GREVILLE, Little Canfield 
Hall, Dunmow, Essex. 


BUILDING IN CHALK 
S1r,—The enclosed photograph of a 
cottage at Uffington, in Berkshire, may 
be of interest as an illustration of two 
different styles of building in chalk. 
On the left the chalk is used like 
rubble, without regular courses; on the 
right, where there are quoins and 
string courses of brick, the chalk is 
itself laid in courses—after having been 
given a smooth surface. The other day 
I heard that bard chalk or clunch is 
still being quatried in Cambridgeshire. 
Is there now in progress any building 





in hard chalk (masonry construction) 
elsewhere in England ?—-BywayMan, 
Berkshire. 
A CUCKOO FROM THE 
HIMALAYAS 

Sir,—I have read with great interest 
Mr. S. V. O. Somanader’s letter 
(published in Country LIFE of Sep- 
tember 23), as the bird to which he is 
referring is a very celebrated species of 
Himalayan cuckoo. 

Its habitat is the central, or 
temperate, zone of the Himalayas, 
where it is fairly common. The eleva- 
tion of this zone is from 5,000 to 
10,000 ft. above sea level. The 
bird’s greyish-brown is a_ protective 
colouring, and is common to nearly all 





IN CHALK 
IN A COTTAGE AT UFFINGTON, BERKSHIRE 
See letter : Building in Chalk 


SEEN 


Himalayan mammals and birds. The 
four-svllabled call is delivered with an 
exquisitely soft musical tone and to 
English ears sounds, as your corres- 
pondent says, like ‘‘ Captain Philpots”’. 
But the hill folk say that the notes 
sound like ‘“‘puttee teepo,”’ which 
means, “pluck the leaves.’’ This is 
most appropriate, because the bird is 
noisiest during the plucking operations 
in tea gardens. 

Perched up high on a flowering 
magnolia, uttering its quaint cry, 
this delightfully shy cuckoo is a 
joy to hear in early March, because it 
heralds the arrival of spring after the 
bleak winter of the Sikhim Highlands. 
After the monsoon breaks in June its 
call is heard no more, and the general 
belief is that it leaves the higher 
exposed ridges round Darjeeling and 

(Continued on page 1152) 
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Soghictation. iw SUSSEX BRICK 


There is charm and sophisticated beauty about the 
Finch-designed ‘Sussex’ Briquette Fireplace which 
makes it so much more than just a functional part of 
your room. Its rich tints revel in the reflections of 
sunny days, capturing them; the more to cheer the 
room when shadows fall. Here are warmth and 
friendliness indeed, yet unobtrusively offered — helping 
SO generously to make your house, your home! You 
can actually see this design and many other beautiful 
ones besides, in the spacious, new Finch showrooms 


B. FINCH & CO. LTD., 


BELVEDERE WORKS, 





at the address shown below. Or if you prefer it, 


write in today for free illustrated brochure. 


Illustrated is the ‘Sussex’ Briquette No. 1 which can, if desired, incorporate 
the modern house-warming system .. . convection heating as shown; by 


this method warm air circulates from one fire to other rooms in the house. 


Kvach 


ORGANIZATION 






Showrooms at FINCH CORNER, EASTERN AVENUE, ILFORD, ESSEX 
Scottish Agent: P. FORSYTHE, PATON & CO. (AGENCIES) LTD., 
106 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW. Tel: DOUGLAS 5446/7 


BARKINGSIDE, ESSEX 


Telephone: VALentine 8888 (20 lines) 
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THREE MEMBERS OF A WELSH FAMILY WITH THEIR HOME- 
MADE CORACLES 


See letter : Welsh Coracles 


descends to the lower and more 
sheltered valleys. Some find their 
way into India proper along the river 
gorges, and possibly the bird that was 
shot in Ceylon was a migrant from the 
mainland. The bird is held in great 
reverence by the Lepchas, Bhootias, 
Nepalese, and other races that in- 
habit these mountain regions.—F. R. 
Hayes, 5, Durand Gardens, Stockwell, 
S.W.9. 

IN MEMORY OF A 
VIKING INVASION ? 
S1r,—A recent letter in COUNTRY LIFE 
on craftsmanship in iron and wood- 
work, with particular reference to 
examples in Timberscombe Church, 
West Somerset, reminded me of the 
fragmentary 12th-century ironwork 
still affixed to the original oaken door 
of Stillingfleet church, near York. 

It includes, in addition to two C 
hinges with ornamented extremities, 
a representation of a Viking war 


vessel with steering paddle, an ornate 
swastika or fylfot, gesticulating figures 


of Adam and Eve, and a curious 
chain-like plaited strip across the 
centre. 


The war vessel is believed to com- 
memorate a Viking invasion in 1066, 
when the armada anchored close to 
Stillingfleet in its voyage up the Ouse, 
hoping to sack the rich city of York.— 
HaARo_p G. GRAINGER, 34, Headingley 
Avenue, Leeds, 6. 


SHE LIVED IN A SHOE 
From Lady Ross Turner 
Sir,—Outside my back door is a 
covered shelf where I keep my garden 
shoes. This summer a flycatcher built 
her nest in a red clog, and laid four 
eggs, which duly hatched out, in spite 
of all the coming and going of the 
inmates of the house. I gave the young 
crumbs and water, and they eventually 
all flew away.—M. Ross TuRNER, 
Stoborough Croft, Wareham, Dorset. 
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IRONWORK ON THE CHURCH DOOR AT 


STILLINGFLEET, NEAR YORK 


See letter : In Memory of a Viking Invasion ? 
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WELSH CORACLES 
Sir,—Less than twenty years ago it 
was common to see coracle fishers on 
the rivers of Wales. Now, however, it 
is possible to encounter them on only 
two rivers—the Towy and the Teifi. 
During a recent visit to Carmarthen, 
I was fortunate enough to meet Mr. 
W. Evans and his two sons out on a 
fishing expedition on the River Towy. 
I enclose a photograph of the trio 
carrying their coracles home. 

Mr. Evans made all three craft. 
Their construction comprises ash-wood 
lathes, willow-plaiting, pine boards 
and teak wood paddles. The coracles 
are water-proofed with a mixture of 
pitch, resin and tar, and are perfectly 
river-worthy and durable. 

Fishing by means of coracles 
requires two boats, between which is 
dropped a net. The fishing is governed 
by a strict set of regulations. The 
nets used are required to be of specified 
meshes according to the period of the 
year. Thus in March (when fishing 
begins) the mesh limit is 5% ins., in 
April it drops to 4% ins., in May the 
nets may be of 3% in. mesh, and they 
are 3 ins. after this date until Septem- 
ber, when the river is closed to further 
fishing. Moreover, the nets used must 
not exceed twelve yards in length by 
four yards in width. 

Even on these two rivers it seems 
that coracle fishing is dying out, for 
the number of licences issued at 





confusion in the terminology because 
further north goosh or gara goosh 
becomes the eagle and garchiga, the 
goshawk from the Mongolian jay. 
chagai, which again is a generic name 
for hawk or falcon.—R. H. A. MERLEy, 
Sapperton, Cirencester, Gloucestershire, 


A FORGOTTEN HUNT 
S1r,—I am trying to complete a his- 
tory of hunting in Hampshire, and 
shall be grateful if any of your 
readers can tell me anything about 
a hunt known as the Quarley, which 
may have flourished in Hampshire in 
the second half of the 18th century, 

A picture called Full Cry, painted 
by James Seymour (1702-1752), is 
exhibited (No. 38) in the National 
Gallery of British Sports and Pastimes, 
It shows a pack of foxhounds with 
master and four hunt servants properly 
turned out. They are described as a 
private pack, kennelled at Quarley, 
but the only reference I have found 
to such a pack is in 1791, when the 
Prince of Wales received 4% couple 
of hounds from the “‘Quarley Hunt.” 

Quarley is near Andover, Hamp- 
shire. Apparently a vague tradition ex- 
ists of kennels once having been there, 
but numerous enquiries and reference 
to every known book on Hampshire 
hunting has not given me the name 
of the master or anything of the his- 
tory of this hunt, which appears to 
have been run in a most unusually 
efficient and expensive manner. 





A FLYCATCHER’S NEST IN A GARDEN SHOE 


See letter : She Lived in a Shoe 


Carmarthen is fewer than a dozen 
nowadays. But providing those who 
already hold licences renew them 
annually, this strange method of 
fishing may go on for a number of 
years.—P. H. Lovett, Middlesex. 


ARABIAN NAMES FOR 
HAWKS 


Str,—I was most interested in the 
letter you published from Major 
Tufton Beamish in your issue of 
July 8, which I have only just seen, 
about the various names of hawks in 
Arabia. These names are a mixture of 
Persian and Arabic and seem in some 
cases to be local names coined from 
some peculiar characteristic of the 
bird, like our windhover, or, as is very 
common, generic names used for a 
single species. 

Saker and baz both mean hawk 
or falcon; shaheen is the royal falcon 
(shah a king); hurr is a small hawk 
with a short tail and large head which 
is white on top; teba, betsheh and 
shirias seem to come from words 
meaning to “‘ pursue, pounce, attack”’; 
khourmousheh would seem to be con- 
nected with the kourmoush, which is 
an animal like a muskrat, and kubaj 
with the partridge. 

The shaheen or lacheen is, I think, 
the peregrine and goosh quzel the 
goshawk, goosh being another general 
name for hawk or falcon and one used 
in technical works on falconry (goosh 
char danak, tercel; goosh dast toulak, 
haggard, etc.), but there is great 


Whoever the owner of the pack 
was, he could only have been a tenant 
at Quarley, as the manor belonged for 
some 400 years to the hospital of St. 
Katharine.—J. F. R. Hope (Brig.- 
Gen.), Preston Grange, Basingstoke, 
Hampshire. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


Horse-Chestnut in Flower.—Apro- 
pos of the instance quoted in last 
week’s CouNntTRY LIFE of a laburnum 
blossoming a second time this year, 
on September 28, beside the road 
from Oxford to Banbury, I saw a 
horse-chestnut tree the south side of 
which was in blossom.—A. FORTESCUE 
(Mrs.), Foscote, Banbury, Oxfordshire. 








An Artist’s Table.—Your readers 
and Miss Jourdain may be interested 
to learn that the artist’s table illus- 
trated as Figs. 1 and 2 on page 678 of 
your issue of September 2 has been 
in the collection of the Art Institute 
of Chicago since 1930.—MeEyrick R. 
Rocers, Curator Department of 
Decorative Arts, The Art Institute of 
Chicago, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Authentic Spoonerisms.—I am 
writing a short biography of the late 
Rev. Wm. Archibald Spooner, of New 
College, Oxford, and should be grate- 
ful for anecdotes and authentic 
examples of spoonerisms of his (if 
hitherto unpublished, so much the 
better).—EmMERSON HopaEs, 156, Mt. 
Auburn Street, Cambridge 38, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. 
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The trees and hedges glowing brown against the green acres ... and the violent 


glitter of scarlet flickering in and out of view. The peaceful glory of an awaken- 


ing November morning . . . and the little friendly groan of leather rubbing leather. 
The anticipation of vigorous hours to come... and the stolen pleasure of a few 


lazy minutes. And for perfection one thing more— 
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RUDOLF AND THE DODO 


yY EITHER Rudolf nor the Dodo has been 
%| very generously treated by history. 
i’ Rudolf—the Hapsburg Emperor Rudolf 
[i has commonly been dismissed as a crank. 
The Dodo was so named from the Portuguese 
word for simpleton. The Dutch gave him 
another name, but it was no more flattering. 
Finding better things than him to eat on the 
well-stocked island of Mauritius where he 
lived, they called him Walchvogel or Walvogel— 
nauseous bird. 

Both of them, Rudolf and the Dodo, are a 
little mysterious. But the Hapsburg family of 
Rudolf is not extinct, though he himself left 
no legitimate heir. The Dodo is extinct. He 
has been liquidated, and his two cousins as 
well, no less mysterious, no less intriguingly 
named—the Solitaire of Rodriguez Island and 





BRONZE BUST OF 


the Bourbon of Réunion. The Dodo is so 
thoroughly extinct that it seems permissible to 
regard him as an historical personage rather 
than as a species. His reign can even be dated. 
It begins at the very end of the sixteenth 
century, when a Dutch expedition visited 
Mauritius in the Indian Ocean. It ends in 1681, 
the year of the last record of anyone who saw 
him alive. This was one Benjamin Harris, and 
the British Museum has the manuscript narra- 
tive of the voyage on which he saw the Dodo. 
It is a brief epitaph, and again it is slighting. 
All that Benjamin Harris could find to say was: 
‘“‘His flesh is very hard.” 

Rudolf’s reign overlaps that of the Dodo for 
a dozen years or so. He was born in 1552—the 
same year as Sir Walter Raleigh—became 
Emperor in 1576 and died in 1612, a year after 





THE EMPEROR RUDOLF II BY ADRIAEN DE VRIES, 1603. 


From the National Museum, Vienna 
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most of his power was stripped from him. Did 
Rudolf and the Dodo ever meet? There has 
been a faint tradition that they did, and for at 
least one visitor to the Tate Gallery this summer 
the question has been re-opened by the great 
exhibition of the Vienna Art Treasures. 

An impressive number of those treasures 
belonged to Rudolf—made for him or bought by 
him or given to him; not only some of the 
finest pictures, but antiques, manuscripts, 
bronzes and some of the most curious of those 
fabulous vessels and toys of gold and silver, 
rock-crystal, horn and ivory, precious and semi- 
precious stones. In his day he was probably the 
greatest collector in Europe, and those of his 
possessions shown at the Tate were only a 
minute fraction of what his galleries must once 
have contained in Prague, whither he shifted 
his capital from Vienna. As is very proper, one 
of the exhibits at the Tate was his own portrait, 
a bronze bust by the Flemish sculptor Adriaen de 
Vries. Another was a portrait of the Dodo. 
He can be seen in the right-hand corner of the 
delightful Landscape With Birds, painted by 
Roelandt Savery, another Fleming, who was 
one of Rudolf’s court-painters. 

Savery made a speciality of landscape- 
groups of birds and animals and plants, some- 
times as_ subject-pictures (Noah’s Ark, or 
Orpheus charming the beasts) but always very 
faithful to Nature. Indeed the experts have it 
that this Landscape With Birds must have been 
painted from living models, so perfect is the 
observation and so natural the rendering. 
There in the corner, in the foreground, is the 
Dodo, with his powerful-looking beak and his 
round pate, his heavy body, his useless little 
wings, his scaly yellow legs. The bird-books 
tell us that his plumage was ash-coloured, but 
Savery gives it a livelier, yellowish tinge, with 
brighter yellow at the wing-tips and a fluffy 
yellow tail. Moreover the colours in his picture 
would seem to have kept their original freshness, 
perhaps because the picture is painted on copper. 
Savery drew and painted the Dodo three or 
four times at least, but this is regarded as his 
best effort, and not only that but better than 
paintings of the bird by anyone else. Among all 
contemporary renderings, observed, imagined 
or remembered, it has been remarked that this 
is one of the very few that show the Dodo doing 
anything. He is not, it is true, very actively 
employed. He is simply bending down a little 
to look at an eel in the water at his feet. But 
the point is that he is not just sitting for his 
portrait with a stuffed look about him. In his 
portly way. he is really concentrating on that 
eel, holding it with his big, round, glittering 
eye—an eye that one does not quickly forget. 

Rudolf also had a glittering eye. So it is 
said, and some of the old engravings bear it out. 
The bronze by Adriaen de Vries, in the con- 
vention of such things, leaves the eyes almost 
blank, set in features that are full of individu- 
ality. His puckered brow looks highly intelli- 
gent, and intelligent he must have been. Periods 
of apathy and a morbid melancholy, increasing 
as the years went by, were the signs of that 
taint of madness which he had inherited, and 
pethaps they were induced also by the environ- 
ment of his youth, in 10th-century Spain, at 
the gloomy court of the Escorial, with the 
epileptic Don Carlos for companion and a grim 
emphasis on family survival. But the most 
noticeable feature in Rudolf’s portrait, above 
the bushy beard, is the famous Hapsburg lip, 
the jutting lower jaw. 

To commemorate his early successes as 
defender of Christendom against the encroach- 
ing Turks, the sculptor has given Rudolf a war- 
like breast-plate. But in truth his energy in 
matters of this sort was short-lived. It was one 
of the most dangerous and difficult periods of 
the whole history of his house, with Turks 
knocking on one door, ambitious princes and 
captains on the other, and the Reformation 
rumbling through the foundations. But poor 
Rudolf seems to have been—or at any rate 
soon became—as incapable of effective action 
in a crisis as the Dodo himself. He shut himself 
up in Prague, in the great rambling castle of the 

(Continued on page 1157) 
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LANDSCAPE WITH BIRDS, BY ROELANDT SAVERY, 
RIGHT-HAND CORNER. 


Hradschin above the Moldau, sometimes peer- 
ing down at the city through a window, as he 
peers at us now through the records of the 
Venetian ambassadors or the correspondence of 
the Fugger agents. He seldom appeared 
in public for fear of assassination, and even 
at Mass in the Cathedral, a few steps from 
his palace, he was seen only once or 
twice a year. Ambassadors had on 
occasion to wait years for an audi- 
ence, and when they got it the meet- 
ing might take place in the palace 
stables, where Rudolf kept his mag- 
nificent horses, not to ride upon but 
chiefly because he collected every- 
thing. Yet now and then, when a 
great delegation from Muscovy 
arrived, or another from Persia, by 
sea round Africa, the entertainments 
up there in the castle were extrava- 
gantly wonderful. 

There he was, for thirty or forty 
turbulent years, collecting things, 
designing, building, studying, brood- 
ing, issuing sudden shoals of edicts 
and countermanding them next day, 
pattering about the corridors and 
the underground passages with a live 
lion called Ottakar, whom he led 
upon a slender silver chain to the 
alarm of the more timid among his 
household. The horoscope of the lion 
Ottakar had been worked out by 
Tycho Brahe, the greatest astrono- 
mer of his day, and it proved to be 
remarkably similar to Rudolf’s own. 
No wonder that Rudolf looked 
after Ottakar carefully, especially 
after several of his finest horses 
had been poisoned in a private feud. 
No wonder, when the lion did die, 
in 1611, that Rudolf was plunged 
into yet more morbid melancholy. 
And no wonder, perhaps, that a 


1628. THE 


months afterwards Rudolf himself died. 
Yet it should not be overlooked that 
Rudolf’s astronomer Tycho Brahe was one of 
the great pioneers of knowledge in the West, 
and that he was followed in the Emperor’s 
service (at a much reduced salary, the treasury 
having been well-nigh emptied in the pursuit of 
the curious and the beautiful) by another no 


few 





A RECONSTRUCTION OF THE DODO. From the Natural 


History Museum 


DODO CAN 


From the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna 


BE SEEN NEAR THE BOTTOM 


less great, Johann Kepler. They drew horo- 
scopes, in the custom of the times, but they 
were scientists. When he turned to alchemy, 
Rudolf did more than dabble. He sought the 
philosopher’s stone. He tried to turn base metal 
into gold. He employed the English alchemists 
Dee (who may have been an imposter) and 
Kelley (who certainly was). But not all that 
effort was wasted. At this meeting- 
point of the old and the new science 
Rudolf’s passion for the experi- 
mental method was genuine. 

And those enormous collections, 
stored with rareties from all the 
voyages of discovery, contained 
objects of the soundest kind, ethno- 
graphical specimens from the New 
World, for instance. They are dis- 
persed and forgotten, and legend 
recalls only the other things—the 
mermaid’s teeth, the nails from 
Noah’s Ark, the feathers from the 
Phoenix. If the Phoenix, why not 
the Dodo, who at least existed ? 

In 1598 the Dutch Admiral Van 
Neck landed on the uninhabited 
island of Cerne, in the Indian Ocean, 
took possession of it and changed its 
name to Mauritius, in honour of 
Maurice, son of the great William of 
Orange. Prince Maurice had a pri- 
vate menagerie. It would bea grace- 
ful gesture by the Admiral to take 
home for him a living specimen of 
the curious bird-life of the island. 
One of the accounts of Van Neck’s 
voyage says that a live Dodo was 
taken to Holland. But nobody seems 
quite sure about this. 

Next we have to notice that 
Roelandt Savery’s bird-landscape, 
with its happy-looking Dodo, is 
signed and firmly dated 1628. That 

(Continued on page 1159) 
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is ¢ long while—30 years—after Van Neck’s 
expedition. It is sixteen years after Rudolf’s 


death. Savery had long ago left Prague and 
gone home to Holland. Everybody has pre- 
sumed that it was in Amsterdam that he saw the 
Dodo, and there is a good deal of evidence that 
there was one to be seen there about this time. 
But it certainly need not be concluded that if 
Savery did see one at Amsterdam it was his 
only experience of the sort. He was, after all, 
the kind of painter and the kind of naturalist 
who makes very careful sketches and keeps them 
for future use. There are his sketch-books filled 
in the Tyrol, on Rudolf’s orders, to prove this. 
And his Landscape With Birds contains thirty 
or forty distinct species, some of them exotic, 
all of them accurately studied. It is not very 
lixely that he had them ali together before his 
eyes at the one time. What were his sketch- 
books for? What had he been doing for his 
salary all those years in Prague, where Rudolf 
kept live animals and birds in a ravine below 
the castle, and in a park on a neighbouring hill? 
—and not only animals and birds, but rare 
plants also: the first tulips brought to Europe 
from the East bloomed for Rudolf. After look- 
ing at Savery’s picture of the Dodo staring at 
the eel, I am prepared to overlook the expert 
pronouncement that the Dodo never ate eels. 
He could at least look at them, and with some- 
thing of the same concentration with which 
Rudolf bent over the crucible in Prague, the 
alchemist’s bellows in his hand. 

Until recent months that was as far as my 
curiosity had taken me. Before the war I had 
seen Savery’s Landscape With Birds in Vienna. 
I had seen in the National Museum at Prague 
the portion of a dried Dodo’s head that had 
been found there about 1850—undocumented, 
so that it might or might not be a clue. I had 
read the classic study of the subject, The Dodo 
and its Kindred, by Strickland and Melville. But 
that was published a hundred years ago, and 
it has nothing whatever to say about Rudolf, 
his museum or his menagerie. In the Imperial 
Archives of Vienna, where I happened to be 
reading for a different purpose, I found refer- 
ences to the inventories of Rudolf’s huge collec- 
tions, and the Dodo was there under his old 
Dutch name of Walchvogel. But dead or alive? 
I did not get far enough to be sure. The war 
came and Vienna’s galleries were closed, and the 
treasures were stored in salt-mines, and the 
aftermath of war brought them to London. 
That started me off again. 

From the Tate Gallery I went to South 
Kensington, to the Natural History Museum, 
still not fully re-opened but displaying the 
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AN ENGRAVING FROM A PAINTING OF THE DODO AND OTHER BIRDS, 


ATTRIBUTED TO ROELANDT SAVERY. 


Dodo prominently in the main court. He is a 
reconstructed specimen, and the job has been 
done ingeniously, with borrowed plumes. (I am 
not sure that the plumage is quite right in colour, 
at all events on Savery’s evidence.) Together 
with this Dodo-substitute there is a skeleton, one 
of those put together from much later finds of 
bones in Mauritius. And there is another 
painting, a large one, though not quite so large 
as the life-size portrait at Oxford. This painting 
too is attributed to Savery, but it is neither 
signed nor dated. 

Roelandt Savery had led me thus far and 
no farther. I went next door to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, in hopes of tracking down some 
of the other naturalist painters of his time, and 
in particular the two 
Hoefnagels, father and 
son. The father, George 
or Joris Hoefnagel, is 
indexed in the print- 
room and in the library, 
but there seemed no 
trace of his son Jacobus. 
This was disappointing 
since Jacobus had been 
court-painter to Rudolf 
in or about 1607. How- 
ever, ina German mono- 
graph on the father there 
was a reference to Hoef- 
nagel the younger—a 
brief reference, but the 
one I wanted. For it 
said that he produced a 
series of pictures of ani- 
mals and birds, painted 
from the life, with the 
title Museum of Rudolf 
JI, and that among the 
birds was the Dodo. A 
footnote sent me to the 
British Museum Library 
to look for another Ger- 
man monograph which 
I should have found long 
ago if my amateur detec- 
tion had been better 
organised. This was a 
publication of the Zoo- 
logical and Botanical 
Society of Vienna by 
Georg von Frauenfeld, 


From the Natural History Museum 


who states categorically that Rudolf received 
as a present from the Elector of Cologne a live 
Cassowary that had been brought from Java to 
Holland in 1597—that is, only a short while 
before the first Dodo was said to have reached 
Holland. A Cassowary? Surely that is the bird 
standing next to the Dodo in Savery’s land- 
scape, as though the painter were grouping 
together the flightless birds in some rough 
classification? And surely the Cassowary and 
the Dodo again find themselves neighbours in 
those paintings by Jacobus Hoefnagel of the 
Museum of Rudolf? According to Frauenfeld, 
who found the pictures in a private part of the 
Imperial collection, they do. And one way and 
another he finds himself able to argue that in all 
probability Rudolf got a live Dodo as well as a 
live Cassowary to signify the Elector of Cologne’s 
esteem, In all probability. With Rudolf, as 
well as with the Dodo, that is often as near as 
one can get. 

For Rudolf is almost as dead as the Dodo. 
Fate overtook him. Looking out over Prague 
after his forced abdication, he is said to have 
cursed the ungrateful city. Over Germany and 
the Empire, soon after his death, broke the 
Thirty Years’ War. And after that, in Mauritius, 
men and the hogs that they brought with them 
upset the natural balance and overwhelmed the 
Dodo. The Dodo was called wounding names 
because he was not good to eat, because he 
could not defend himself, because he did not 
seem to bother. Rudolf was condemned or 
dismissed by history because he persisted in 
seeking more personally absorbing occupations 
than Imperial politics. His bones found a 
presumably safe resting-place in the vault of 
his ancestors, in the cathedral at Prague. The 
Dodo’s bones were scattered, lost, destroyed, 
and collected again only with much patience. 
Neither Rudolf nor the Dodo, in the 14th 
edition of The Encyclopaedia Britannica, gets a 
long chapter. But the Dodo follows alphabetic- 
ally and appropriately upon Dodgson, Charles 
Lutwidge—Lewis Carroll—without whom he 
would be much deader than he is. It is our 
childhood picture of the Dodo in Alice in 
Wonderland that most of us retain, the picture 
drawn by Sir John Tenniel, who certainly took 
it directly or indirectly from Roelandt Savery, 
who in turn would hardly have painted it, or 
not so beautifully, if he had not once been with 
Rudolf in Wonderland. 
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ROM histories of An- 
Fens Egypt, compiled 

from inscriptions on 
papyrus, slabs, tombs and 
monuments, we learn that 
during the earlier dynasties, 
before the reigns of the 
great monotheist Akhna- 
ton, and his bullied suc- 
cessor Tutankhamen, the 
domestic cat was worship- 
ped as a sacred animal. It 
was also, as to-day, a house- 
hold pet. But, to such an 
extent was Puss held in 
reverence that it was the 
custom for members of a 
family in whose house a cat 
had died to shave their eye- 
brows in mourning. 

But, although cats are 
no longer worshipped, it 
cannot be denied that 
when any member of the 
domestic species, with the 
usual imposing presence 
and_ stately demeanour, 
has been accepted in 
an ordinary modern house- 
hold, he or she enjoys a 
certain prestige—a prestige 
differing from, and perhaps greater than, that 
enjoyed by a dog. The reason is obvious. Dogs 
are our obedient servants, but we are slaves to 
our cats. Perhaps the High Priests of Memphis 
and Thebes were not far wrong, after all, in 
adding Puss, as a minor deity, to the celestial 
assembly which included the great names of 
Ammon-Ka, Isis, Osiris, Horus and Nut. 

Personally, I have been always fond of 
cats. Indeed, I have never considered that a 
home, and especially that most important and 
most frequented part of a home to-day, the 
kitchen, looks quite homelike without a com- 
fortable looking, sleepily blinking, purring puss 
cat. 

Nevertheless, in this Berkshire house, until 
the beginning of this year, there was no cat. It 
was hardly thought possible that Judy, the aged 
dachshund, the only domesticated animal in 
residence, would view with equanimity the 
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introduction of any member of the hostile feline 
race. To her, cats were anathema. Besides, the 
other two human inmates of the house, whom I 
shall designate as the Hostess and the Lady 
Gardener, are both confirmed bird-fanciers. The 
Lady Gardener, particularly, during the brief 
and rare pauses when she is not delving or 
pruning or pushing a machine, may generally 
be seen, armed with powerful bird-glasses, 
scanning the visitors to the birds’ food table, 
the birds’ drinking-bowl, and the birds’ bath. 
The garden, in fact, is a bird sanctuary. Robins, 
blackbirds, chaffinches and innumerable tits 
are religiously provided with food and water 
throughout the winter, in order that they may 
survive to ravage the best of the fruit in the 
ensuing summer and autumn. And I, who have 
made great friends with at least two robins, am 

in full sympathy. 
Yet the cat happened! On Boxing Day, 
while we three were 











SUMMING US UP 





sitting at breakfast in 
the little room adjoining 
the kitchen, a room so 
conveniently situated in 
these days for us 
amateur cooks’ and 
scullery maids, we were 
startled by a sudden 
apparition on the sill 
of the window which 
overlooked the garden. 
Appearing from no- 
where, there sat a 
lovely, short - haired, 
smoke-coloured Persian 
cat. He had a perfect 
coat, and his only blem- 
ish, as regards breed, 





seemed to be a small 
white patch on_ the 
throat. This, to my eye, 


but enhanced his beauty. 
His paws were lined with 
silver. His body flick- 
ered with silvery high 
lights. His eyes were 
orange yellow. Motion- 
less, silent, he sat, evi- 
dently summing us up. 
Doubtless, the animal 
noticed my look of 
welcoming admiration; 
I would even suggest 
also that he did not fail 
to anticipate the dubious 
reception he was likely 
to get from the two bird- 
fanciers, the Hostess 
and the Lady Gardener. 
So the cat ‘‘fixed”’ me, 
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as Henry James in one 
of his novels forcibly <es- 
cribed a similar lool: of 
appropriation in one 0: his 
characters. Was I hypno- 
tised when those yeilow 
eyes contracted their irises 
and conveyed their signal of 
selection ? My companions, 
while admitting the beauty 
of the creature, icily enum- 
erated the disadvantages 
of possessing cats, laying 
especial stress on the danger 
to birds. With this argu- 
ment I cordially agreed, 
while pointing out in pal- 
liation the benefits of 
owning a mouse- and rat- 
catcher. Had not the Lady 
Gardener complained of 
the ravages of field mice 
among her seedlings? And 
did all cats catch birds? 

Of course, the cat 
was invited to breakfast. 
Telephone calls were sent 
to various neighbours. The 
police were notifed, but all 
local enquiries proved fruit- 
less. I would not advertise, 
as I was informed that there are ghouls who 
answer such advertisements in order to obtain 
and skin the poor animals. Meanwhile the cat 
settled down. That is to say, at first, it made 
sundry visits to many of our neighbours, tasted 
their food, but generally, not always, returned 
without having to be fetched. 

Meanwhile, I devoted myself to feeding 
the visitor and studying his idiosyncrasies. The 
local veterinary surgeon pronounced him to be 
neuter, much to our relief. What astonished us 
all was that this ‘‘stray’”’ cat on its arrival had 
the appearance of being well-fed and well- 


groomed, and obviously had been kindly 
treated. Apparently he was without fear. Our 
neighbourhood consists mainly of isolated 


houses of moderate size, each surrounded with 
a few acres of garden or field. It is not an easy 
country in which to lose a cat, and the Hostess 
suggested he might have escaped from a car 
while on a journey. Anyhow, the cat was very 
young, very clean and thoroughly house-trained. 
He was as gracefully active as any specimen of 
his race I have seen. Chased by an unmannerly 
dog, not Judy, he ran up a high telephone post 
and hung on until he was rescued by an obliging 
small boy who climbed up after him. 

I arranged for the cat to sleep on an old 
disused dressing gown, made of camel wool, at 
the foot of my bed. Of course, I know that every 
cat must have nights out for hunting. As I live 
on the first floor, one of my windows overlooks 
a flat roof. About.a yard from the parapet of 
this roof stands a young tree, and the cat soon 
learned to climb this, spring from tree to para- 
pet, cross the roof and leap some four feet to my 
window sill. Soon I grew accustomed to be 
awakened for an instant, generally between 
12 and 2 a.m., by the cat’s springing on to the 
bed from the window. 

Some of my cat-loving friends whose bed- 
rooms are similarly situated are often somewhat 
embarrassed, when receiving their pets in the 
same way at night, by the animals’ so often 
proudly carrrying dead rabbits or mutilated 
rats. My paragon had been taught, apparently, 
that game should be left 7m statu quo, for not 
even a mouse has arrived through my window. 

Of course, it was necessary to bestow a 
name on our acquisition. The choice was 
difficult, as much difference of opinion prevailed 
as to the type of name suited toa cat. I thought 


of calling him Jonah, as he was so fond 
of discarded whale. One of my daughters 


suggested that cats should have imposing and 

famous names, preferably containing sibilants 

and easily abbreviated. Somehow I felt she 

was right, and accepted her proposal of calling 

him Serge Koussevitsky, but the name soon 

degenerated into Kitsy. The Hostess called 
(Continued on page 1163) 
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GREGORY & Co. 


(Bruton Street) LTD. 
Established 1823 


27, Bruton Street, W.1 


Telegrams: 
Gregco, Wesdo, 
London 


Pelephones: 
MA Y 2608/9/0 
MAY 2066 








A very fine mahogany architect’s table with leather top on a double 
ratchet support ; of good colour and excellent craftsmanship. 


A “Knole’ Suite 


of great charm 
and character 






The walnut coffee table, price 
£3.16. 8, has been selecied 
from our wide range of 
occassional furniture. 


This soundly constructed three-piece Knole 

Suite is available in fine damasks and 

tapestries, in shades of rose, green, grey 

and gold. A really lovely suite at a £71 e 16. 8 
moderate and tax-free pricc. only 


Overall width of chair 2 ft. 6 in., of settee 5 ft. 8 in. 
Height of backs 2 ft. 9 in. 


Free delivery in 
England and Wales. 


67-87, Hampstead Road, London, N.W.1 
And Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
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THE TEAN FIREPLACE 
Delivered in briquettes for building 
on site. 
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" BRICK FIREPLACE | 





has distinction and character. There are thirty- 
six designs in the full range of Wheatly 
fireplaces, some slabbed ready to fix in, others 
that can be built on the site. Ask your builders 
merchant for particulars and prices. 


WHEATLY 4nD COMPANY LIMITED 


SPRINGFIELD TILERIES, TRENT VALE, STOKE-ON-TRENT 








Three-in-One for Complete 
Home Entertainment 


Superb in performance, beautiful as furniture, the 
new R.G.D. Three-in-One covers the entire range of 
broadcast and recorded entertainment with Radio, 
Television and Gramophone. These instruments are 
designed to stand alone or to be grouped in any desired 
arrangement. As an alternative to the Television 
Receiver a high fidelity speaker console is available. 


Your R.G.D. dealer will gladly demonstrate the 


Three-in-One at your convenience. 


The Aristocrat of Kedio and Jelevision 


GRAMOPHONE DEVELOPMENT CO. LTD. 
BRIDGNORTH - SHROPSHIRE 


RADIO 
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This house in the heart of England has been in 


possession of the same family since about the year 
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BOLSKUMMEL 


To those who appreciaie 
a finer KUMMEL 


Double-distilled from the finest Dutch caraway 
seeds, Bolskummel is friendly to your  jSB 
digestion. In sipping Bolskummel, you sip 
the original, authentic Dutch—the in- 
spiration of all other Kummels—the 
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1641 and has been insured against fire continuously "Rembrandt’ as opposed to its copies. A0s5%5 
with the Royal Exchange Assurance since 1737. 
ERVEN LUCAS BOLS 
Head Office at the Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 and AMSTERDAM 
Branches and Agencies throughout the Country and Overseas 
a 
e e@.,e ————— 
When visiting London — 
Stay in comfort and quietude at — 
THE BEST 
costs so 
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ST. JAMES’ COURT 


BUCKINGHAM GATE, S.W.1 


(Telephone VIC. 2360) 


Very near Westminster Cathedral, Buckingham Palace, Whitehall and 
Victoria Station. 


Self contained Service Suites of 2-5 rooms, with sitting 
room, from 16 guineas per week Single, 25} guineas 
Double, or by the day. Hotel bedrooms from 18/6. 


All charges include Breakfast, also Butler-Valet, Maid, 
and full Hotel service. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR CHILDREN. 


FULLY LICENSED RESTAURANT 
OPEN TO NON-RESIDENTS 


little extra 






Ever since 1883 this full-flavoured 






mellow port has been the choice 


of connoisseurs the world over. 
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THE BALLET-DANCER 


him Cats Puss and the Lady Gardener “that 
awful cat.’’ This was mere repartee, as Judy 
the Dachshund to me had always been “‘that 
horrible dog.”’ 

In spite of their flippant gibes perpetrated 
at my expense, I noticed that both the bird- 
fanciers much appreciated visits to their rooms 
by Serge Koussevitsky, especially if he purred 
and sat on their beds. They never failed to tell 
me proudly of such intrusions. There again, we 
see surviving traces of the ancient Egyptian 
deification of Puss. 

My main excuse for keeping a cat (I had to 
find some excuse) was that after much time 
spent in observing the mental processes and re- 
actions of bees and other insects, I was anxious 
to study feline psychology. To study the degrees 
of instinct and intelligence possessed by dogs is 
comparatively simple, but the workings of the 
mind of a cat must always remain an incom- 
pletely solved conundrum. Of one thing I am 
certain. Like Jekyll in Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s famous work, my cat has two distinct 
personalities. From a purring, sympathetic, 
homely pet Kitsy will change in an instant to a 
wild beast, a remorseless hunter with fierce eyes 
and lashing tail. And the transformation from 
the Hyde personality to Jekyll can be equally 
rapid. But there the parallel ends. For, in the 
book, Jekyll gradually found it easier and easier 
to relapse into Hyde, and increasingly difficult 
to revert to Jekyll. Kitsy has no difficulty in 
making the change either way. I have carried 
him up to bed against his will in a regular Hyde 
mood with tail lashing, and put him on his 
camel-hair rug, and in a few seconds he would be 
purring and tranquil. On the other hand, he 
may be exceedingly recalcitrant, bolt through 
the window, descend the tree and disappear. 

We have a small pool, originally construc- 
ted as a children’s swimming-pool. It contains 
many goldfish, When Kitsy came he was 
barely more than a kitten. He would watch 
the fish intently for long periods at a time. One 
day, to the horror of the Hostess, she saw him 
eye a large goldfish which was nibbling at the 
surface right in the middle of the pool. And 
then—Splash! The cat made a superb leap, 
descended half-way across into eighteen inches 
of water, apparently right on to the fish. But, 
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without hesitation, he 
swam and ran up the 
twelve inches of con- 
crete wall on the other 
side. The mystery to 
us was how the crea- 
ture obtained the kick- 


off or purchase to 
enable him to _ scale 
the wall out of the 
water. He has never 
tried diving again. 

He dislikes noisy 


insects. A blue-bottle in 
a room he will chase 
persistently, catch and 
swallow. In vainly pur- 
suing a butterfly, he has 
been seen to jump toa 
height where his head 
must have been twice his 
length from the ground. 
In one of the accom- 
panying illustrations the 
peculiar twist Kitsy 
gives to his figure when 
butterfly hunting is 
shown with great accur- 
acy. I think even Serge 
Lifar could not improve 
on this in a ballet. 
With birds I do not 
think he has often been 
successful. He is really 
too well-fed to seek for 
food. It is true that the 
Lady Gardener has oc- 
casionally reported find- 
ing feathers, but these 
I ascribe to moulting 
by great tits or lesser 
lapwings or little what- 
nots. I myself have only 
once seen Kitsy catch 
a bird, and it was a 
tragic moment. He had passed through a gap 
between two beech hedges with me one day, 
when I noticed that, just before us, a black- 
bird had passed through a hole in a net and 
was eating strawberries. Like a flash, the cat, 
with an amazingly quick grasp of the situation, 
instead of dashing at the bird, rushed for the 
hole, and caught the blackbird as it left the net. 
He knew he was not supposed to catch birds. He 
carried off his prey, and I followed as quickly as 
I could, but was delayed by having to go round 
a hedge through which he passed easily, bird and 
all. Near some bushes I came up with him to 
find he had released the poor frightened bird to 
play with it. But what distressed me was that a 
few yards away the blackbird’s mate valiantly 
stood, calling piteously. Seeing me, Kitsy 





picked up the original bird, just as I threw my- 
self on him. Although he slithered through my 
hands he released his prey, which made off with 
his mate through the bushes pursued by_Kitsy. 
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But as the cries of the birds at once ceased 
entirely and as the cat returned almost im- 
mediately, empty-mouthed, I imagine the poor 
blackbird escaped with the loss of a feather or 
two. 

Only once, soon after the cat’s arrival, did 
Judy the Dachshund attack. But Kitsy under- 
stood the value of defensive-offensive, and spat. 
After that the senile dachshund pretended to 
ignore the cat. She would occasionally almost 
kiss Kitsy on the nose, but this was not due to 
affection but merely to discover what he had 
eaten for dinner. But Kitsy, on the contrary, 
often wished to play. Judy invariably declined. 
Then the cat would crouch like a tiger and wait 
for the dog to pass. As the poor old dachshund 
waddled past, with difficulty carrying her 
rotundity on her quite inadequate crooked 
legs, out would rush Kitsy and deliver a harm- 
less pat on the highest part of Judy’s rat-like 
tail. And Judy would take not the slightest 
notice, but continue her worm-like march with 
a nonchalance intended to represent bored dig- 
nity. 

When Kitsy condescends to spend the 
night on my bed, he sits on the camel-hair rug 
and cleans himself until I have undressed and 
got into bed. Then he lies down, leaning against 
my shin and ankle. He rarely moves. 

At daybreak he is always awake. Usually 
he will crawl up on to my chest and begin purr- 
ing loudly. If I continue to feign sleep he will 
just bend over me and touch my face with his 
whiskers. Should I remain obdurate, he leaps 
down, goes to the door, stands on his hind legs 
and pretends to try to reach the door handle 
with his right paw—an impossible feat, as it is 
much too high. To emphasise the effect, he then 
gives tongue to a loud “Miau.’”’ We descend 
together and he eats a hearty breakfast. He 
shows extraordinary skill in knowing whether 
I have discarded bits of whale or cat food con- 
taining whale in the house. If I attempt to 
substitute less attractive provender, he arches 
his back, adopts the offended ‘‘Hyde”’ attitude, 
and stalks away. In a few minutes he will 
probably return and, fixing me with those 
orange-yellow eyes, will sit, completely Jekyll, 
and almost speak the words, ‘‘What about it 
now?” 

Whenever the cat refuses to come when 
I call, whenever he ignores me completely— 
treats me with utter indifference—I become the 
target for darts of cynicism thrown by the 
Hostess and the Lady Gardener. Look at him? 
Does he care for anyone but himself? Not likea 
dog at all! But when he returned in a state of 
collapse after a long absence, with a paralysed 
paw, due to some terrible mishap, who so atten- 
tive and lavish of affection to the poor cat as the 
two bird-fanciers? They also realise with me 
that Puss must not be judged like a mere 
mortal nor yet like a dog, and to understand 
him properly one should be as trained in Temple 
lore as was the High Priest of Ammon-Ra, Isis, 
Osiris, Horus and Nut. 
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GRATEFUL FOR A SHOWER 


By the Rt. Rev. J. W. HUNKIN, Bishop of Truro 


Y EVER before had I seen the great garden 
N at Tresco, in the Scillies, so parched as 
it was at the beginning of the last week 
in August. There had been very little rain dur- 
ing the winter, and so far this year only about 
one tenth of the normal fall. Such a long spell 
of fine weather had been glorious for the 
holiday-makers. Day after day the sea had 
been remarkably calm, but strangely lacking in 
fish. Major Dorrien Smith told me that his 
catch so far had been only about one tenth of 
his usual amount. At the end of the month 
mackerel were becoming more plentiful, though 
pollack were still few and far between. Seals I 
saw basking on the western rocks or swimming 
with vigilant round heads bobbing about like 
little, dark men in tight grey bathing caps. One 
whole family, parents and children together, 
waddled and flopped into the sea as we drew 
near. Shags sat on the water in battalions, and 
hundreds of them took heavily to wing as we 
headed towards them. Their vast numbers 
make them a menace—voracious creatures with 
a hungry look as though they can never be 
satisfied; and they never are. The great black- 
backed gulls are more savage still. There has 
been a crusade against them, and there are not 
so many of them about just now; but the 
ground on one of the small uninhabited islands 
was strewn with the corpses of shearwaters that 
they had slaughtered. 
* * * 

As for the plants in Tresco garden, the 
majority seemed to be in a condition of almost 
suspended animation. I was not surprised to 
see rhododendrons and veronicas drooping 
pathetically, but I did not expect the pelar- 
goniums and the mesembryanthemums to show 
such signs of suffering. Occasional bright 
patches of colour were, by contrast, all the more 
striking. Loveliest of all were the clumps of 
belladonna lilies. Each consisted of from half-a- 
dozen to a dozen long red stalks, springing out 
of the dry path at the foot of a hedge or a rock, 
each surmounted by large flowers of a bright, 
fresh pink. Two main kinds were in full bloom : 
a very early variety of the ordinary belladonna 
lily, and a hybrid called Kewensis, resplendent 
with yellow in its throat as well as the pink. 


SCORCHED EARTH - 


VAST amount of burning of stubble and 
A straw has been a feature of recent har- 

vesting by combine machines, and sports- 
men are viewing it with a certain amount of 
alarm. 

All birds and animals, whether wild or 
tame, live in terror of fire. When they see the 
flames racing towards them with a loud crack- 
ling, and the volumes of smoke rising to the 
heavens, they flee panic-stricken. Some of 
them, however, are overtaken by the fire and 
burnt to death. Thus, one feels sure, many a 
shoot has been rendered practically barren this 
season, 

It might be argued that the birds and rab- 
bits and hares merely move to places of refuge 
where the scorched earth policy is not in 
operation. Some of them do, no doubt, but 
that is small consolation to the owner of a shoot 
which, before harvest time, showed plenty of 
game, and now shows none. 

Rabbits and hares particularly fall easy 
victims in these fires. They often seek safety 
by lying close to the ground under little heaps 
of straw, and there they stay, paralysed by fear, 
till they are scorched to death. 

The truth of this was brought home to me 
recently when I saw the remains of an old stack 
being burned. I had my gun with me and half 
expected to see a few rabbits pop out. Not one 
did I see, although a few rats did appear and 
were duly shot. A few weeks later, when the 
ashes of this old stack were being cleared away, 
the carcases of six rabbits were found. 

The burning of hedgerows and ditches, too, 
is gaining favour among farmers. Of course, it 


Dryness and baking are evidently what they 
love. Next to the lilies for brightness I should 
place a fine bush of Cassia corymbosa, with 
charming pinnate leaves and bright yellow 
corymbs of flower. 

* * * 

Such a display would be most unusual 
on the mainland. More familiar in the South 
of England are the yuccas, and a cheerful 
group of their upstanding rods ringed round up 
and down with cream bells welcomed the visitor 
near one of the entrances to the garden; the 
buds have a tinge of delicate pink. Near them 
was a well-grown banksia, with its large torches 
of yellowish-green flowers—unmatched, prob- 
ably, anywhere else in Great Britain. Similarly 
unparalleled was a delightful small bushy tree 
from Tasmania, Bursaria spinosa, covered with 
panicles of delicate white flower. So also the 
morning glory, with large funnels of the richest 
bright purple (Ipomoea Leari), climbing walls in 
two different parts of the garden, and two of 
the most charming of the jasmines—/. angulare, 
scented, pure white and very floriterous; and 
J. azoricum, not so floriferous, but with shining 
light green leaves and an even more delicious 
fragrance. 

Other attractive climbers were a passion 
flower of the darkest purple I had ever seen; 
and the climbing heliotrope from Peru, lavender 
in colour and exquisite in scent. A hoheria, 
from New Zealand, H. Sinclairii, too tender for 
the mainland, showed its beautiful clusters of 
white blossom in several parts of the garden. 
The familiar umbels of blue flower on the long 
stalks of the ordinary Agapanthus (africanus) 
were going over. The true Agapanthus umbel- 
latus with smaller heads of darker blue were 
going over too. Quite gone were the echiums, 
their dried-up masts dotted here and there over 
the garden borders. Taller still—about 16 feet 
high—was the brown relic of Hesperoyucca 
Whipplei, which provided the most wonderful of 
all the spectacles in the garden this year. For 
about six weeks it stood a slender pillar of 
white flower. The Spaniards of the American 
Sierras, its native home, call it the Lord’s 
Candle. After flowering, unfortunately, the 
plant dies. 


does save them a great deal of time and labour, 
but it is certain that a large number of young 
pheasants and partridges meet their death. 
Moreover, all cover is destroyed, and there is 
little chance of the survivors’ ever returning to 
their old haunts. 

A friend of mine who is fortunate enough 
to rent two small shoots adjoining each other 
has found that to be so. One of these shoots is 
180 acres, the other 400 acres. The bigger one 
has suffered ordeal by fire, and is now not worth 
walking over. The lesser one, however, is in the 
hands of a farmer who does not believe in all 
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WHEN | AM OLD 


HEN I am old I shall not waste my days 
Mourning for strength now lost, for deeds 

undone, 

Grieving for pain inflicted, joys begun 

And left unfinished down youth’s careless ways. 

No, I will light a fire with cheerful blaze, 

And there—or in a corner in the sun— 

I will take out my memories one by one, 

Where with closed eyes I see with inward gaze. 


Rainbows: the open sea and waves that beat 

On shingle; friends; sunrise and sunset; heather 
Bracken and thyme; the sky beyond the hill; 
Silence and space; hot sand beneath my feet; 
And this life and the next will merge together 
And Time deal kindlv with me, standing Stull. 


CONSTANCE BREED. 


By 


Worthy of note, also, were two or tiiree 
untamiliar olearias, forming little trees adorned 
with clusters of small daisies of perhaps a 
rather dingy white; several good specimens of 
Myrtus luma with myrtle flowers of a white 
which is soft and clean; two or three 
uncommon hypericums (bushy St. John’s Wort) 
with flowers of bright yellow; clumps of Lilium 
—tall auratum, white and scented, and specio- 
sum, some purple and spotted and some white; 
and the most glossy of shiny green leaves, some 
with variegations of bright cream— those of 
Coprosma Baueri from New Zealand. 

One of the show places in the garden 
remains to be mentioned: a wide plot over- 
shadowed by two large distinguished-looking 
palms and bedded out patriotically in red and 
white geraniums and dark blue cherry-pie 
heliotrope backed by a border of the dark 
crimson leaves of Ivesine brilliantissimum. 

To complete the picture I must add hydran- 
geas, some pink and some with huge heads of 
blue; scarlet cannas; abutilons—white, and 
red and speckled orange; dark crimson 
nicotianas; pink peonies; red kniphofias; gay 


fuchsias, and pentstemons of a variety of 
bright colours. 
‘64 
But all these were scattered minorities 


against a background of dejected desiccation, in 
an atmosphere heavy and scentless. Then at 
last came a night of rain, a long, quiet, gentle 
shower, with occasional spurts sharp enough to 
wake people from sleep—altogether over half 
an inch of rain. And next morning the leaves 
were wet, each flower held its drop of nectar, 
the whole air was freshened, and all the ground 
was dark with moisture. Along the paths the 
accustomed aromatic scents distilled them- 
selves again, from the incense of eupatorium 
and the rich perfume of heliotrope to the piggy 
odour of Escallonia viscosa. The entire garden 
breathed out its thankfulness. Outside the 
garden earth and sea and sky joined in the 
chorus of praise. In the morning light the cliffs 
of Cornwall stood out clearly twenty miles 
away; and the myriad-twinkling smile of ocean 
played round the little island steamer on her 
smooth passage home. 


RICHARD LEIGHTON 


this burning. The result is that there is still 
a reasonable amount of game on it. 

Furthermore, | wonder whether the benefit 
derived by farmers, whose interests I realise 
must come before those of shooting men, from 
the scorched earth policy outweighs the possible 
harmful effects it may have on their land. When 
I discussed this with the farmer who owns the 
180 acres he was emphatic in stating that 
burning impoverishes the soil. He based his 
opinion on his long experience in Australia, 
where he once farmed some thousands of acres 
of virgin land. His plan there was to grow 
wheat one year and potatoes the next; and he 
always burned the straw. 

It worked very well for a time, but the day 
came when the potatoes would not grow. So 
he then grew wheat one year, allowed the land 
to lie fallow the next year, and then grew wheat 
again. After many years of this he returned to 
England, and the farm was run by his relations. 
They, too, continued with his plan of one year 
wheat and one year fallow; and of course they 
burned the straw and stubble. 

To-day, the position of that farm is very 
different. They can now grow nothing but grass, 
and have been compelled to take to sheep 
farming. All efforts to grow corn of any sort 
have failed. 

It seems, then, that the scorching of the 
land year after year robs it of its fertility. What 
the scientific view is I do not know, but common 
sense surely says that this craze for burning 
straw and stubble to save time and labour is 
a short-sighted policy, and that we shall prob- 
ably suffer for it later. 
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“ Distinctly modern — unmistakably Wolseley’? is more than 
a slogan; it is a declaration of faith in the continued supremacy 
of Wolseley’s post-war designing and in the good taste of 
Wolseley owners. 
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THE EXPERTS’ CHOICE 


PLUGS 


FRENCH GRAND PRIX 
BELGIAN GRAND PRIX L. Rosier—Talbot 
BRITISH EMPIRE TROPHY RACE 


F. R. Gerard—E.R.A. 
BRITISH R.A.C. GRAND PRIX 


Baron E. de Graffenried—Maserati 


JERSEY ROAD RACE F. R. Gerard—E.R.A. 
BUENOS AIRES GRAND PRIX 


A. Ascari—Maserati 


ALL THE WINNERS USED LODGE PLUGS 





L. Chiron—Talbot 





Loge Plugs, Ltd., Rugby, England 
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COUNT THEM ON THE CARS 






The distinctive Radiomobile aerial 
is to be seen everywhere now that more 
than 20 British car manufacturers 


exclusively fit and recommend — 


‘sHIS MASTER’S VOICE” AUTOMOBILE RADIO 


product of 


OMOBILE 














Britain’s automobile radio specialists 


RADIOMOBILE LIMITED, CRICKLEWOOD WORKS, LONDON, N.W.2 
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MASSEY-HARRIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
MODERN FARM MACHINERY 
FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


LONDON MANCHESTER KILMARNOCK 








FISHER HUMPHRIES 
The Plough Makers 
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The F.H. ‘Deepacre’ doing a grand job in medium toam 


FISHER HUMPHRIES & CO. LTD., PERSHORE, WORCS. Phone: PERSHORE 283 
Manufacturers of One, Two, Three and Four-furrow Ploughs, Balers, Threshing Machines and Hedge-Cutting Machines 
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FARMING NOTES 





HARD PLOUGHING 


VEN in the first week of October 
}: farmers with clay ground in the 
eastern counties were still unable 
to get the plough into the ground and 
turn a good furrow. The extraordinary 
summer continuing after Michaelmas 
with high temperatures and _ the 
scantiest rainfall hit England’s corn 
belt with full severity. East Anglian 
farmers secured a good harvest in 
quick time, but many of them have 
been able to do little since the end of 
August. Their cow pastures have been 
brown and bare and, except where the 
wheat ground had been turned over 
early in the summer, the clay-land 
farmer will be behind with his autumn 
sowing. Elsewhere conditions have 
been much more kindly, and excellent 
progress has been made with plough- 
ing. A good proportion of the autumn 
wheat will be in the ground by now. 
On the bare pastures the September 
rain brought an amazing transforma- 
tion with hot sun by day and no night 
frosts to check the grass. Pastures 
that were closely cropped by cattle 
and sheep have turned bright emerald 
green in a few days. There is not a 
great bulk of grazing, but it is fresh 
and the cows have already benefited. 
More important in raising the quantity 
of milk sent away is the full yield from 
the cows now freshly calved. I see 
that the Milk Marketing Board now 
realises that too much emphasis has 
been put on autumn calving for winter 
milk, and talks are to be held with the 
Ministry of Food to get some improve- 
ment in the milk price for August and 
September, which is now the period of 
lowest production in many parts of 
England. The exceptional drought 
aggravated the scarcity this year, but 
it was not the major cause. 
Heavy-Weight Beef 
FRIESIAN breeder tells me that 
his plans for winter cattle feeding 
have been put out of gear by the 
penalty now imposed on heavy-weight 
cattle graded between 14 and 16 cwt. 
He reckons to carry some two-year-old 
steers through the winter and market 
them in late May or June, when they 
weigh 15 cwt. upwards. He does not 
feed them extravagantly in the winter, 
relying mainly on oat-straw and roots 
or silage, but they are growing on ali 
the time and make some usetul car- 
cases in the summer. Now that any 
weight over 14 cwt. is penalised he has 
felt it right to market the steers in 
October. They are in good order and 
should grade quite well, but they could 
have put on an extra 2cwt. It is not 
really economical to attempt to finish 
such cattle at light weights. This price 
decision conflicts with the encourage- 
ment given to farmers by the calf 
subsidy. The steer calves of the dual- 
purpose breeds (and some types of 
Friesian as well as Shorthorn are in this 
class) are promised a subsidy of £5 
when they have been well reared. They 
can make best use of home-grown 
fodder if they are kept on to mature at 
about 15 cwt. I suspect that part of 
the extra supply of home-killed meat 
now coming on to the markets is due 
to the price penalty imposed cn the 
heavier beasts. This has made 
farmers cash them now, but it means 
that we shall be still shorter of home- 
killed meat in the summer. 
Dried Eggs Again 
T now appears that there are several 
strings attaching to the further 
financial aid which the United States 
is giving us. E.C.A. dollars are to be 
used for financing Britain’s purchases 
of Canadian wheat, and in return 
Britain has undertaken to relieve the 
United States of some of her surplus 
wheat, fruit, and dried eggs. The 
United States taxpayer has under- 
written the market price for many 
important farm products, and it is 
only natural ‘that the United States 
Treasury insists on part of the <dli- 


tional financial aid given to Britain 
being used to relieve liabilities on the 
other account. We are expected to 
take these surplus products even if it 
means cutting the price. The British 
housewife may be glad to see dried egg 
again. The poultry farmer takes a 
different view. His fresh eggs will be 
faced with the leavings of the Ameri- 
can market. What suits the American 
poultry farmer does not suit the 
British poultry farmer. 


Thatching Classes 


Y host, when we were shooting 

last week, had to apologise for 

the unsteady appearance of his corn 
ricks and for the fact that a few of them 
had still not been thatched. He lost 
his rick-builder and thatcher through 
old age, and he has not been able to 
replace him. He hoped to get another 
man at Michaelmas, but his advertise- 
ment in the local newspaper brought 
in only one reply and that was from a 
man who had too big a family to fit 
into the cottage that is available. 
Should not thatching classes be held 
again, as was done before the war? 
Two of my younger men who went in 
for a thatching class and competition 
learned to make quite a respectable 
job of arick. Practice has now made 
them good thatchers. Nowadays the 
county committees spend a good deal 
of energy organising conferences of 
one kind or another. They should not 
overlook the practical arts. There are 
master thatchers who would be willing 
to teach at any rate the rudiments of 
their craft and so ensure that our ricks 
are well thatched reasonably soon after 
harvest. The master thatchers them- 
selves cannot get round to many farm 
jobs. They are the specialists who 
have plenty of work on hand with 
thatching cottages and barns. But it 
is a joy to see the handiwork of a 
skilled thatcher on a corn rick. There 
is one man in my district who takes 
such pride in his work that he tops it 
off with a hall-mark—a cock fashioned 
of straw. He has no son to follow him. 


Anglesey” Marshes 


E do not hear much about the 

Agricultural Land Commission. 
It is the body set up under the Agri- 
culture Act that can start State farm- 
ing enterprises in areas where it is con- 
sidered that the local landowners and 
farmers are not making the best 
possible use of the land. The Welsh 
Sub-Commission has been surveying 
Malltraeth Marsh in Anglesey, which 
runs to some 4,000 acres, and they 
have now made a report recommend- 
ing that the Marsh should be farmed 
on a ley system, with emphasis on 
stock-rearing, and that the drainage 
system, comprising 194 miles of water- 
course, should be maintained at all 
times in good condition. They think, 
too, that some amalgamation of farm 
units and readjustment of farm 
boundaries would be a good thing. 
All this they feel can only be achieved 
if the area is under unified control. 
There would have to be considerable 
capital expenditure on drainage work, 
water supply, roads and other fixed 
equipment, and the cost could not 
reasonably be put on the owners and 
occupiers. So the Sub-Commission 
consider that there is a case in the 
national interest for the Minister to 
exercise his powers of compulsory 
purchase or hire. Owners, lessees and 
occupiers have until November 12 to 
make representations to the Welsh 
Agricultural Land Sub-Commission, 
which has its office at Aberystwyth 
The final decision rests with the 
Minister, and if he is a wise man he 
will be chary of allowing any further 
extension of State farming, whether 
by this Commission or by county 


committees. The yearly loss on 
committee farming runs at about 
£1,500,000. CINCINNATUS. 
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PLANNING ACT AND ~ 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


r-W ANHE increased responsibilities 
that local authorities have been 
| called upon to shoulder as a 
result of the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act were discussed recently by 
Mr. Desmond Heap, Comptroller and 
City Solicitor to the Corporation of 
London. 
DELEGATION OF CONTROL 
Wr. in connection with the 
administration of the Act, said 
Mr. Heap, could be said to fall, so fa 
as local authorities were concerned, 
into four categories: namely, the 
making of development plans; the 
control of development by the grant 
or refusal of planning permission; the 
compulsory acquisition of land; and 
the development and leasing of land 
for planning purposes. Of these, all 
except the first could be carried out 
under the Act by local authorities as 
well as by the 145 local planning 
authorities and, in particular, the day- 
to-day control of development by the 
grant or refusal of planning permission 
was frequently delegated to local 
authorities. In fact, there had been 
so much delegation that it would give 
a truer and more informative picture 
of the new administrative framework 
of planning if all local authorities were 
classified as either primary planning 
authorities or secondary planning 
authorities, the latter title being 
reserved for those local authorities 
who, being technically no longer local 
planning authorities, now found them- 
selves caught up in the coils of plan- 
ning administration and the control of 
development more than ever before. 
The delegation of authority by 
county councils and county borough 
councils to local authorities was 
desirable, added Mr. Heap, since it 
meant the least amount of referring 
backward and forward from one 
authority to another. The motivating 
factor, in deciding how far to go in 
the matter of delegation, he said, 
should be “for the primary authority 
to trust the secondary authority until 
the secondary authority is found out.”’ 


PLANNING A MEANS TO AN 
END 


F the working of the Town and 

Country Planning Act itself, Mr. 
Heap said that he had heard various 
statements about the number of plan- 
ning approvals granted or dispensa- 
tions agreed to. Detailed figures 
could, of course, be highly informative, 
but were very misleading unless they 
were carefully considered in relation 
to the context in which they appeared. 
He preferred to keep to broad prin- 
ciples and to point out that although 
the new Act was a planning Act, and 
that although when discussing it we 
constantly referred to the control of 
development, it should be remembered 
that planning was a means to an end 
and that any tendency to elevate it 
into an end in itself was to be dis- 
couraged. ‘Planning and develop- 
ment,” said Mr. Heap, ‘“‘ must go hand 
in hand, the one as important as the 
other. There may be development 
without planning—indeed, there al- 
ready has been and it is not always 
a good thing—but without develop- 
ment there can be no planning at all 
and there will be no need for any.” 


DEVELOPERS NEEDED 
LTHOUGH the Act needed a 
large number of planners to 
make it work, continued Mr. Heap, it 
certainly needed a much larger num- 
ber of enthusiastic developers to make 
it the success that it ought to be. 
[t wanted developers of all kinds. 
Local authorities had new and wide 
powers themselves to undertake de- 
velopment, but they could not possibly 
do all development required. 


Thus, while local authorities had 
to do all the planning and some of the 
development, they should exercise 
their new powers in order to cultivate 
and encourage the initiative and 
enterprise of all the developers, both 
private and public, who could be 
found. 

That was the end towards which 
the administration of the Act 
should constantly be directed, and in 
this connection it was relevant to 
remember that as long ago as 1923 the 
Ministry of Health, referring to cases 
where an authority had doubts as to 
whether or not to grant consent to 
development, stated that the pre- 
sumption should always be in favour 
of the person seeking to carry out 
development. It was Mr. Heap’s view 
that that advice was more than ever 
applicable to-day. 


TWO ELIZABETHAN 
HOUSES 

REEMANS, Horsted Keynes, near 

East Grinstead, Sussex, which 
Mr. Alan D. Pilkington has bought 
from the Lady Rachel Egerton, dates 
back to Elizabethan times, when it 
belonged to the Wyatt family, famous 
as poets and statesmen. It was added 
to in the reign of William and Mary 
and was restored and further extended 
by Lady Rachel herself. Treemans 
was for many years the home of Mrs. 
Benson, widow of Edward White 
Benson, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
She lived there with her friend, Miss 
Lucy Tait, and her son, A. C. Benson, 
later Master of Magdalen. To him 
Treemans owes the description ‘an 
almost incredibly picturesque house 
with a Georgian front of red brick, 
many weather and tiled _ gables, 
shapely chimneys, crowned with a 
pretty cupulo.” E. F. Benson, the 
writer, also lived there and made the 
house and surrounding parish the 
setting for his novel By What 
Authority? 

The sale of Treemans was con- 
ducted by Mrs. N. C. Tufnell, for the 
owner, and Messrs. James Styles and 
Whitlock, for Mr. Pilkington. 

Another notable Elizabethan 
manor house to come on to the market 
is Waldridge Manor, near Aylesbury, 
Buckinghamshire, which Messrs. R. C. 
Knight and Son will auction with 
75 acres on November 2. In 1651 
Waldridge was sold to Sir Richard 
Ingoldsby, a grandson of Oliver 
Cromwell. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War Sir Richard held a com- 
mission in Hampden’s Regiment, and 
when Waldridge was restored after 
the 1914-18 war, a secret hiding-place 
was discovered in which were found 
three pistol-holsters and a number of 
sword-belts believed to have been his 
property. 


MANOR 


£50 AN ACRE FOR TIMBER 


OLLOWING the sale as a whole of 

the Coldharbour Wood estate of 
475 acres between Liphook and Peters- 
field, Hampshire, Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley have resold the 
principal residence with 8% acres to 
Southampton County Council, and at 
a subsequent auction offered the bal- 
ance of the estate in 17 lots. Of these, 
14 lots were sold for a total of £16,950, 
of which 212 acres of woodland fetched 
£10,800, an average of just over £50 
an acre. 

The Lligwy Estate, Machynlleth, 
Montgomeryshire, was withdrawn at a 
recent auction conducted by Messrs. 
Jackson-Stops and Staff’s Chester 
office, but was sold privately immedi- 
ately afterwards. The property 
comprises a Tudor-style residence, 
lodge and sheep farm of 309 acres, with 
shooting rights over 670 acres. 
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loading and 
winching jobs 
performed by the 
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Illustration shows 


Multi - Purpose Model 


Aircooled J.A.P. engine—44/5 b.h.p. at 
2,000 r.p.m. ; speed of elevator 167ft. 
per min.: haulage rate of winch 110ft. 
per min. : adjustable extension jib 
permits delivery level to be varied 
between 7ft. 6in. and IIft. 3in. : slipping 
clutch allows elevator chain drive to be 
disengaged : mounted on pneumatic 
tyred wheels. 


Write now for 
fuller details ! 


M. B. WILD & CO. LTD., 50 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1: ABBey 4686 
Registered Office and Works :—Argyle Street, Nechells, Birmingham, 7. 
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A BIG STEP FORWARD IN POWER 
FARMING—that is the enthusiastic view of 
all users of the F-R Mounted Plough for use 
with the FORDSON Major. It is designed 
jointly by Ransomes, Sims & Jefferies, Ltd. 
and The Ford Motor Co., Ltd., on scientific 
lines to give the greatest possible strength 











Levers are readily accessible to tractor driver, (1) Depth 
of control; (2) Furrow width control; (3) Levelling 
control, 


in relation to weight. 

A simple attachment enables the Plough to be coupled up quickly and easily. 
Depth of ploughing remains constant by the use of depth wheel, while the 
proximity of the Plough to the operator, its compactness and manceuvrability, 
permits work in confined spaces, and reduces headlands. Four models are 


available, for 2 and 3-furrow work. Full particulars on request. 
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famous for linens since 1765 


well-known 


From the 


Walpole collection of fine 
and distinctive fabrics : “Georgian” design chintz 
with cream, peach or blue ground, 3!” wide, 
12/5d a yard. “ Italian’’ design damask for curtains and 


coverings. In various shades, 50” wide, 14/5d a yard 


WALPO 


87-91 NE W BOND STREET Ww ii 
108-110 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET W8 
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AT ODDS WITH LIFE 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


N May 28 last year I reviewed in 
() thiscolumna novel called Wild- 
ing Graft by Jack R. Clemo, and 

later, in a summing up of the year’s 
reading, I spoke of it as the novel that 
had seemed to me the most significant 
of 1948, Every line of the book made 
it clear that the work sprang out of 
deep personal experience, out of 
thinking about the enigma of life; and 


now comes Mr. Clemo’s Confession of 


a Rebel (Chatto and Windus, 10s. 6d.) 
to show that Wilding Graft was more 
violently torn out of the author’s 
blood and marrow than even I had 
suspected. 

This ‘confession’: is that of a 
man, now 33 years old, who has been 
from the beginning utterly at odds 
with contemporary life in almost every 
phase of its expression. All his life has 


wholly deaf, now hard of hearing. 
This has cut him off from much com- 
merce with men and women. His life 
has been turned inwards. “Divine 
use,’ to employ his phrase, has been 
made of his afflictions. 

It is strange that, almost from 
untutored childhood, a mastering 
urge has been to perfect the artistic 
gifts of a novelist, for he not only 
despises, he distrusts, art. Nor do the 
“beauties of nature’’ appeal to him, 
He cannot rhapsodise over a flower or 
a bird. Cathedrals, art galleries, leave 
him cold; and he writes in his diary: 
‘Genius is the Devil’s substitute for 
the Holy Spirit,’’ and adds: “A rash 
generalisation, but one that is sup- 
ported by facts, for these rebel 
geniuses’’—he is speaking of Shelley, 


Wordsworth and Dickens——‘‘seemed 


ADMAAAAAAAAAAMAAAAAAMAAM1 


CONFESSION OF A REBEL. By Jack Clemo 


(Chatto and Windus, 


10s. 6d.) 


ON A DARK NIGHT. By Anthony West 


(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 


10s. 6d.) 


SON OF THE MORNING. By Gilbert Frankau 
(Macdonald, 12s. 6d.) 
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been spent in a four-roomed granite 
cottage, with no “indoor sanitation,”’ 
no gas or electricity, no water, set 
under a clay-dump in the forbidding 
part of Cornwall that few know save 
those who live there. A eugenist would 
be horrified by Jack Clemo’s “‘stock.”’ 
His paternal grandfather, a _ clay- 
worker, was a roistering drunken brute 
whose daughter was confined as a 
nymphomaniac in Bodmin asylum. 
The son, Clemo’s father, “ frittered 
away his energies in the battle for 
self-esteem,’’ and he was killed at sea 
in the first World War, a year after 
Jack Clemo was born. 

On the mother’s side there was 
a gentler strain. She was a religious 
woman, and her father, who farmed 
an oasis in the clay-waste, was a 
religious man. On _ her husband’s 
death, there she was, with her son and 
her unmarried sister, living in the 
four-roomed cottage under the clay- 
dump, and there Jack Clemo is to this 
day. 


TERRIFIED BY TOWNS 


When one says that he has lived 
here all his life, this must be taken in 
the most literal sense. Plymouth is 
the biggest town he has seen, and he 
has made visits to Truro and St. 
Austell. All these places are so large 
that they appear to terrify him. He 
has ‘“‘stayed put,’’ and laughs at the 
notion that ‘book learning,’’ travel 
and “social contacts’’ are necessary to 
make a complete man. All that is 
necessary to make a complete man is 
to submit oneself to the buffets of God 
and to grow wise in acceptance of what 
God requires. To exercise this act of 
submission and to express, as a novel- 
ist, his convictions concerning God’s 
way with man: this has been the one 
object of his life under the shadow of 
the clay-dump. 

His life has been lived in the 
shackles of appalling handicaps. The 
poverty of the household has always 
been extreme, and Clemo has now been 





wholly blind, now partially blind ; now 


to strike from the very excess of their 
depravity an illumination akin to that 
which a Christian receives through 
prayer and Bible study.’’ He would 
rather read Spurgeon than Shakes- 
peare. 

He is a Fundamentalist. He is 
scornful of the idea that man can seek 
out God. All that can happen is that 
God seeks out certain men, and rends 
them, tumbles them in the mire of 
affliction, and teaches them His will. 
These are the Elect. Through them, a 
spiritual hierarchy, some grace may 
flow inte human existence; in no 
other way. 

Here are some of his dicta: ‘‘To 
the Christian, God is immanent only 
in Christ and the Bible, and this 
primary immanence is communicated 
to human beings exclusively through 
doctrinal faith.’’ ‘“‘I had been freed 
from ‘religion’ not by materialism but 
by a theology—the doctrine of a 
supernatural invasion of the religious 
sphere, a Divine reversal of the weary 
human ‘search for God.’ ’’ “The doc- 
trine of total depravity had shown me 
that my highest ideals were as much a 
product of original sin as my grossest 
lusts.’’ He says that his “experience 
of the methods of God’’ had bred in 
him ‘‘a reluctant but definite sym- 
pathy with ruthlessness,’’ and he liked 
the idea of a world ‘‘run much as 
Calvin had run Geneva, a government 
that would not allow the proud and 
greedy and frivolous to persist in their 
illusion that they were on the winning 
side.”’ 


EARNED £19 IN TEN YEARS 


Half-blind, half-deaf, sunk in the 
deepest poverty, living with. mother 
and aunt in the granite cottage, frus- 
trated in his literary ambitions—he 
earned £19 for ten years of work— 
Mr. Clemo, working on Wilding Graft, 
was upheld by nothing but the sense 
that he was one of God’s Elect through 
whom some communication was to 
come. Take note of the extraordinary 
significance of the words ‘‘for these 
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reasous’’ in the passage which follows: 


| lieved my vision was being 
perfected for artistic expression in 
fiction and poetry; I even believed 
that, since the collapse of my romantic 
idealism at Nanpean, God had been 


preparing me for mature love. For 
these veasons I never doubted that I 
should survive the war, or that it 
would end in an Allied victory.’’ What 
we are asked to believe in this passage 
is that God was so concerned with Mr. 
Clemo’s becoming a novelist and a 
happily married man that the out- 
come of a world war in which millions 
perished was predestined to secure 
those ends. You can call this if you 
like the very madness of egoism, or 
you can accept the author’s view that 
“the sense of God’s integrity over- 
shadows the individual and makes 
mere egoism impossible;’’ but what 
vou cannot fail to do—or I cannot, at 
any rate—is feel that a man so God- 
obsessed can never write anything 
negligible, whatever else it may be. 
This, indeed, is one of the least neg- 
ligible books I have come on for a 
long time. 


DEAD MEN TALK 

There are some deep religious 
implications, too, in Mr. Anthony 
West’s novel On a Dark Night (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 10s. 6d.). Wallis, 
the chief character, isa dead man. He 
had been employed in Germany as one 
of the legal persons dealing with the 
trials of German “war criminals.”’ It 
was he, primarily, who was responsible 
for the hanging of the German General 
Kenelm. 

Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner dis- 
covered that when you kill something 
you hang a burden round your neck 
that cannot be removed until you 
apprehend and submit to the operation 
of the grace of God. The last sentence 
in Mr. West’s novel is this : “‘ As he fell 
from human consciousness he passed 
out of the nothingness of human fear, 
out of the sickness of his time, into 
eternal awareness of the mind of God.” 
The novel is the story of the process by 
which Wallis shed his dross and reached 
this consummation. 

He is dead when we meet him 
he has blown out his brains with a 
revolver—wandering in a limbo with 
Kenelm, the man he has killed, for a 
companion. New apprehensions 
trouble him. ‘Everything we have 
been told was wrong—and absurd,”’ 
he says; and Kenelm answers: ‘‘ Every- 
thing. There is nothing but man, alone 
in the universe.”’ 


TROUBLED BY DOUBT 


It is the modern, rationalist, point 
of view: nothing but man to make 
what headway he can with what 
equipment he has, saying, as Kenelm 
says: ‘“‘I mean to face eternity as I 
faced life : live for the instant and get 
what pleasure I can.’’ We are made 
aware of Wallis’s growing inability to 
accept this point of view. He is 
troubled by doubt. He and Kenelm 
are handed over to Ransome, a guide 
to the new world, and Ransome offers 
them every pleasure. The most 
sybaritic life is theirs for the taking. 
They have to do nothing, literally 
nothing, but accept those pleasures 
which so many people spend their 
lives in pursuing, and they will be 
unmolested for all eternity. Wallis 
tastes of the pleasures, but he does not 
succumb to them, even when Ran- 
some has shown him the horrid camp 
where those who find pleasure insuffi- 
cient are reduced to wretchedness. 

“Suppose,’’ says Ransome, “that 
you really achieved knowledge. Do 
you think you could stand it?” and 
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this is where Mr. Clemo would say 
that that is not the problem at all. 
There is no question of man’s achiev- 
ing knowledge; the only question is of 


submission to rays from without 
himself. 
However, in these fascinating 


realms through which Mr. West con- 
ducts us, Wallis, given glimpse after 
glimpse of the life he had led while on 
the earth, reaches the conclusion : “I 
have been the architect and builder 
of my own hell. How am I to take it 
apart again?’’ The burden drops from 
him at last, and the best tribute I can 
pay to Mr. West’s manner of bringing 
us to that point is this: that I want 
to go over the whole thing again, for 
it is full not only of lovely writing 
but of stuff that provokes thought. 


BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER 


Mr. Gilbert Frankau, too, is con- 
cerned with man’s plight in face of 
evil in the world, but his novel Son of 
the Morning (Macdonald, 12s. 6d.) is a 
bit too Marie Corelli-ish for my taste. 
We are shown a large family of 
brothers, the Mondragons, all attrac- 
tive fellows enough. Even Nicholas, 
the youngest, appeals to the super- 
ficial eye with his airs and graces, but 
alas! we gather at last that he is 
literally an incarnation of the Devil. 
His eldest brother becomes a Jesuit 
priest, and the fight is between the 
ideals of these two. The Devil goes his 
cheerful way as a phenomenally suc- 
cessful stock-broker and dabbler in 
international finance, does all he can 
to bring about World War II, and, 
when that is over, is still prowling 
round finding plenty to do. The beok 
has all Mr. Frankau’s readability at an 
external level, but it never seems to 
me to get to grips with the problems 
that bedevil humanity. 

———— @—- 
SHOOTING FOR NOVICES 

R. Noel M. Sedgwick is a man who 

combines a wide experience of 
game preservation and shooting in all 
its aspects with the knack of record- 
ing his conclusions and theories in 
easy style and simple language. 

His latest book, The Gun on Saltings 
and Stubble (Herbert Jenkins, 15s.), is 
no exception to the rule. For the most 
part written in more or less diary 
form, it records his excursions on fore- 
shore and saltings, and in field and 
hedgerow, with his observations on 
the wild life he encounters en route. 
Keen shot though he is, the author 
does not regard shooting as synony- 
mous with killing; an expert trainer, 
he is just as happy watching his dogs 
at work as he is in studying the ways 
of game and vermin in their several 
environments and adding to that 
share of knowledge which has placed 
him in the front rank of field natural- 
ists. He has a good deal to say about 
the obligations of shooting men 
towards farmers and others who earn 
their living by the soil, and of how 
those relationships which preserve the 
best traditions of country life may be 
improved—a salutary and common- 
sense reminder in these days when 
sport exists more or less on sufferance. 
This is a first-class book tor beginners 
though the oldest and wisest sports- 
man may derive some useful hints. 

In Just an Ordinary Shoot (Coun- 
TRY Lire, 15s.), Major Kenneth Daw- 
son writes pleasantly and in practical 
fashion of the making of a shoot, 
bringing into line with present-day 
conditions a book first published in 


1935. Its attraction is enhanced by 
Miss Winifred Austen’s charming 


woodcuts. A third edition of Mr. Eric 
Parker’s well-known Elements of Shoot- 
ing (THE FIELD, 21s.), likewise brought 
up to date so far as the fundamental 
principles and elementary training in 
shooting are concerned, still keeps its 
reputation as a classic for beginners. 
Jv BD. 
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The north wind will blow and it is not beyond the 


bounds of possibility that we shall have snow, and 
what could be more welcome than an Eiderscutum 
then? This is a coat you can huddle into—a 
generous, comforting coat in luxurious Irish fleece, 
that is very hard-wearing for all its softness. 

Made with all-round belt or half-belt at back. 
Price 19 guineas. Other styles and materials from 


14 guineas. Get one now—while the going’s good. 


Have you seen the suits on the men’s new floor ? 


Aquascutum 


* the shop in regent street — NUMBER 100 


Really good shops everywhere are agents for Aquascutum 





ao! 
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Reversible coat in silver grey and black with a wide sleeve set into a deep shaw] 


curve below the shoulder line. Molyneux 


French ‘ porters’ blouses 

have been launched by 
Dior and are being featured 
here as a contrast to the slim- 
fitted suit jackets. Dorville 
show them in their winter 
collection in an attractive 
silver grey corduroy, in wool 
jersey as well as bengaline 
jackets that are gathered as 
fully as they can be so that 
they blouse over their tight 
belts and have short jutting 
basques. Dorville make them 
a little longer in front than 
behind and slit the hemlines 
under the arms for a couple 
of inches. The jacket in 
jersey has a hood attached 
lined with royal blue that 
turns back, framing the face 
in the most becoming manner; 
the blue bengaline ends up as 
a high rolled boat-shaped 
neckline, moderately low. 
Skirts in the same material 
are skin-tight so that they 
emphasise the bloused look of 
the jackets, and most of the 
woollen dresses in this collec- 
tion are equally tight and 
tubular with tops that are 
softened by wide folded shawl 
collars or Paisley scarves that 
are gathered either side of 
the décolletages. But the sun- 
ray pleated skirt has kept its 
place here as elsewhere, and 
the winter version is a most 


Jit’ very like the 
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LACELS of 
PASHION 


Black broadcloth day-to-night suit. The waistlength 
jacket unbuttons to reveal a strapless white satin top 
embroidered with sprays of black sequins. 
Jacques Fath 


(Left) Sleeves cut in one with fronts and back shown 
by Charles Creed for a tweed suit with nut brown 
saddle-stitching on the soft bloused jacket 


attractive dress in fine dice-checked wool in bottle 
green and white, with a shirt top as plain as a 
schoolgirl’s. 

Skirts on the suits were longer at Dorville’s than 
in many of the other model wholesalers’ collections, 
reaching well down to mid-calf. The length was most 
effective on an Eton blue wool with a smooth surface 
that had a pliant four-gored skirt and large hip 
pockets on the fitted jacket bound on the edges with 
a flat inch-band of the material. A mole cordrama 
suit with waterfall collar and two big box pleats in 
the front of the straight skirt illustrated another 
excellent idea for breaking the simple lines of an 
otherwise classic suit by a tailored detail that relieved 
monotony without intruding in any way on the 
construction of the suit. 

Sweaters of great originality, some hip-length, 
some waist-length, for afternoon and evening, 

(Continued on page 1172) 
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delightful coal tr fine gually ea Squirrel 
designed by molho .. moderately Vi veced al 795 ft 


New Winter Collection now on show at 55 Grosvenor Street, W.| 
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The beauty of design and 
excellence of craftsmansh 77) 
. TT 
for which Alamptons have 
been celebrated for over 
100 years have always been 
Cc « 
associated with true economy 


in both ¢ Furnishing é Decoration 





Gaily checked woollen material of medium weight 


5 Nes 


ce TD « Cee ) for Autumn. The skirt is pleated all round 


agit is 5 with unpressed pleats to hang prettily from a 
smart waist-line. Blue, bottle green, and 


autumn-rust checks on a nigger or tan background. 


36, 38, 40 ins. hips. £3:0:5 


JENNERS 





PRINCES s7¥tFT EDINBURGH 
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appeared with long and short skirts 
of knife-pleated black milanese that 
hung limp and straight. A _ black 
Angora evening sweater with low 
round neck and tiny sleeves was 
charming; so was an afternoon black 
jersey with wristlength batwing 
sleeves set in with several narrow 
bands of colour running over the 
deep armholes from back to front 
and fagotted together with silver 
thread. 


t was interesting to compare styles 
from the clothes of eleven 
countries collected by the Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat and shown 
recently in London. The Americans 


certainly went in for the longest 
skirts. The French contingent pro- 


vided the most exciting ideas; no 
other country rivalled the cut of the 
English suits, though Holland pro- 
vided some excellent tailored clothes, 
and Canada a beautiful hip-length 
jacket in smooth, stone-coloured wool 
lined with fur. 

The outstanding impression was 
of broken lines. The | straight 
up-and-down look is fast disappear- 
ing. Skin-tight skirts with asym- 
metric seaming and a single pro- 
jecting basque or side panel appeared 
on many of the French designs. The 
short-skirted evening suit with tight, 
short monkey jacket that unbuttons 
tor eveal a pale décolleté top that will 
carry one on to an evening party has 
come to stay. 

Digby Morton and Peter Russell 
showed two splendid suits in Donegal 
tweed. Molyneux showed an over- 
coat with the extremely sloping 
shoulder which he calls the shawl 
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The porter’s jacket and kimono armhole in black satin-faille by Matita 


line. The material, a_ thick arl- 
grey cloth, was folded over the 
shoulders and the melons): eves 
were set in half-way down tc the 
elbow. Another excitement ‘rom 
Paris was the Jacques Fath coc ictai] 
outfit. The mannequin came on 
black to the wrists and to the th:oat, 
She then ripped off her little, close- 
fitting, waist-length jacket and 
revealed a _ strapless, white satin 


fitted top, embroidered all over in 
scrolls of black sequins. The short, 
close-fitting skirt had a fan panel 
hanging from the left hip, and was 
so tight she had to move with the 
tiny steps of a Japanese. 

More excitements from Paris 
were shown in the collection at 
Harrods. Here we saw the original 
Robert Piguet dress with the shut- 
tered neckline where the _ wide, 
pointed collars can be fastened across, 
making a morning or street dress, 
When they unfasten they reveal the 
glittering lining of embroidered jet 
and a low neckline. Here also were 
the ten-tiered collar of Balmain on a 
black cloth coat; the short, pleated 
tulle skirt of Jacques Fath; the black 
Dior evening dress with a_ short 
sheath skirt and two side panels 
that fell to the ground and were made 
in grosgrain. Layer upon layer of 
black tulle made the side panel on an 


elegant short, black sheath dress 
with a cut-about one-sided bodice. 
Some plaid sports jackets, hip- 


length and hanging from slim shoul- 
ders, were brilliantly coloured with 
collars that folded high and framed 
the neat head of the mannequin. 


P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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PRODUCE OF SPAIN 





A glass of DRY FLY SHERRY 
is the ideal aperitif, and is a 
gracious welcome to your guests. 
Obtainable all over the world 
from your own Wine Merchant, 
or from: 

FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD. 


Wine Merchants to H.M. The King. 
Wigmore Street, London, W.!. 














CROSSWORD No. 1027 


CountTrRY Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the first correct 
solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 1027, 
Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than 


the first post on the morning of Wednesday, October 19, 1949, 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 











(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


OE LES SIE Lee eee OOM CNT: aces EERO PRO MER T aae 


SOLUTION TO No. 1026. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of October 7,-will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Vicissitude; 9, Nyren; 10, Redressed; 11, Open; 
12, Stave; 13, Alec; 16, Forth; 17, Hadham; 19, Umbria; 20, Ellen; 
22, Arch; 23, Resin; 24, “turn; 27, Lyndhurst; 28, Alice; 29, Contraction. 
DOWN.—1, Vertebra; 2, Cone; 3, Stretcher-bearer; 4, Individualistic; 
5, Uses; 6, Easels; 7, Uncomfortable; 8, Edict of Nantes; 14 and 15, Shame- 
faced; 18, Allusion; 21, Scenic; 25, Chin; 26, Taxi. 


L. 
8. 


ACROSS 
The science that made Ric. erect a hut (12) 
Alternatively back a horse, with the aid of a 
newspaper, perhaps (5) 


. To be turned before autumn begins, as this 


spelling of it might suggest (9) 


. The substitute is returning with a journal, not 


the principal one, however (10) 
It goes to sea without moving (4) 


4. South African produce which should be edible 


_ 


] 


m Cor 


and is (6) 
No meal is to be got from this foodstuff (8) 
In no team (anagr.) (8) 


. Not a Scottish mountain but one kind (6) 
2. Good 7 is desirable in those who do (4) 


Keep a watch in the exam, room (10) 


. Soap I must get from it wholly or as one 


element (9) 

Reside in Shadwell (5) 

It sounds as though one of the new towns were 
full of insects (12) 


DOWN 


. The study for a Grable (7) 
. Doc. is not in (anagr.) (10) 
. Put in in drops (6) 


In Warwickshire they have been called weeds 
(3, 5) ~ 


. The collarless, of course, are free from them (4) 
. The Barber of Seville was his (7) 
. Quality to be found in a quadruped, a human 


and a vessel (12) 


. This street is the address of a wealthy old 


lady (12) 

Does it cast a sweet pink light across the 
church? (4, 6) 

In a parsimonious manner (8) 


. “O! beware, my lord, of jealousy; 


“It is the green-eyed ——’’—Shakespeare (7) 
It seems almost to say it is a German, to use 
figurative language (7) 


. The tendency when stocks are showing more 


strength (6) 


. ‘The balmy —— of Rum-ti-foo” 


—W. S. Gilbert (4) 





The winner of Crossword No. 1025 is 


Miss M. L. Platt, 
The Retreat, 
Witcombe, 


Gloucestershire. 





GONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodica! is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trace except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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‘Marie Modern’’ styled for Youth 


Charming blouse in dull crepe, beautifully trimmed 
net edging on neckline and cuffs. Sky, pink, aqua, 
honey mist, ivory, foam, and white. 

Sizes $.W. and W. 22/8 


Styled for the Fuller Figure 


Elegant blouse in satin-back rayon, styled with 

beautifully detailed bodice. Ice, nil, pink ! 

and white. Size 40” 28/2 
42" 30/4 


% Order by post from your nearest Lewis’s Store 
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51 Piccadilly (corner of 
Burlington Arcade), and from 
the best stores and shops everywhere 


....Tm a qualified 
hairdresser. Have a 


Jamal wave—for your 





hair’s sake. It’s - 
smart. It’s \ous PERMANENT _ 
professional. It lasts, ~ MACHINELE R HAIR 
naturally.” KINDEST 

G.&G 


















LEADING the 
WAY TO BETTER 


SPORTSWEAR 














SPORTS AND 
COUNTRY WEAR 
REGO. TRADE MARK 


Look for the label 
in every garment 


SKIRTS 
SHORTS 


SLACKS 
SUITS 


At the best stores everywhere. 


12 PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


(Wholesale only) 















Natural 
Musquash 
“* Lingwood,” expertly styled from carefully selected skins of durable quality. 


Generous fullness at back and neat roll collar make this a coat of 
outstanding value. Sizes S.W. and W. Price £123 ..10.0 


GORRINGES 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


Two minutes from Victoria. *Phone: VICtoria 6666 
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Supplies of Penelope Art- 
Needlework are now obtainable 
again at Needlework Shops, but 
when full supplies of materials 
are available you will be able to 
recapture the pleasure of em- 
broidering the design of your 
choice from the selection of 
designs which Penelope _ is 
preparing. 


Wm. BRIGGS & CO., LTD. 


MANCHESTER, 4. 
The Home of 
W.B Good Wools and Briggs Transfers 
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WHOLESALE ONLY 


GLEN-HARLTD. (LOUIS HARRIS, GLASGOW, Ltd), NORTH HILLINGTON, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 
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2 Obtainable only from 
the best Bespoke 


Tailors at home 





and overseas 





THE CHAMPION OF CLOTHS 
THE CLOTH OF CHAMPIONS 













This grand boot is an 
example of the fine 


footwear made by 





THE «“EXMOOR” 


Baily’s West Country 
Craftsmen and is lined with real sheepskin. Don’t wait 


for the first cold spell, make sure of your winter warmth 


by buying NOW. 


. Baily’s we 


B 
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A. BAILY & COMPANY, LIMITED, GLASTONBURY, SOMERSET 
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“OUT OF REACH” 


“Bousht in 1919 for my comfort in fishing and shooting, these Veldtschoen 
have been in commission ever since and are practically as good as when 
purchased. They have stood up to every test even to wading shallow 


streams and | have still to experience the feeling of cold or wet feet.” 


LOTUS 


Veldtschoen 
BOOTS & SHOES 


GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 








